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ADAMSES,/ 


T  O     T  H  E 


EARL    OF    BUTE. 


MY   LORD, 

THE  dignity  of  the  fubjeffc  makes  me 
prefume  to  infcribe  the  following  tranila- 
tion  to  your  Lordiliip. 

There  is  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  the  iludy 
of  ancient  manners ;  and  Plato's  defcrip- 
tion  of  them  is  both  entertaining  and  in- 
ftrudtive.  His  Republic,  in  particular,  is 
equally  diftinguiflied  for  the  excellence  of 
the  fubjedl,  and  for  the  elegance  of  the 
compofition.  With  a  noble  fimplicity,  and 


DEDICATION. 

polite  addrefs,  it  exhibits  the  moft  natural 
reprefentations  of  fentiments  and  manners  ; 
and,  in  giving  us  a  finifiied  picture  of  ju- 
ftice,  it  difplays  fome  mafherly  sketches  of 
education,  and  of  polity,  of  philofophy,  and 
of  the  finer  arts.  Education  is  here  repre- 
fented  as  the 


and  the  finer  arts  as  the  handmaids  of  vir- 
tue. The  leaft  attention  to  fuch  principles 
as  thefe,  may  help  to  promote  the  tafte  for 
true  politenefs  ;  and  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance y/ith  them  may  give  us  the 
knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  raife  the  mind 
to  the  fublimeft  contemplations.  Though 
our  countrymen  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
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altogether  indifferent  about  ib  interefting 
a  philofophy  as  that  of  Plato,  yet  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  great  may  help  not  a  little 
to  recommend  it. 

The  character  of  a  patriot-miniiler,  as 
delineated  by  Plato,  in  the  Republic,  firil 
fuggeiled  the  idea  of  a  Patron,  to  whom 
the  following  tranflation  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  infcribed :  It  is,  accordingly,  now 
dedicated  to  One,  in  whom  the  characters 
of  ilatefman  and  philofopher  have  been 
difplay'd  in  the  moil  amiable  union ;  and 
whofe  integrity  and  abilities  have  done 
thefe  nations  the  moil  important  fervices, 
and  upon  the  moil  critical  occafions, 
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Permit  me,  therefore,  My  Lord,  to  tefti- 
fy,  in  this  public  manner,  that,  with  the 
greateft  refpeft  and  gratitude,  I  am, 

X 

MY   LORD, 
Your  LordlLip's  moft  obliged, 
and  moft  obedient, 
humble  fervant, 

H.    S  P  E  N  S. 


SPEAKERS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC 


SOCRATES. 


CEPHALUS. 


POLEMARCHUS. 


G  L  A  U  C  O. 


ADIMANTUS, 


THRASYMACHUS, 


The  whole  is  a  recital  by  SOCRATES. 
The  SCENE  is  in  the  houfe  of  CEPHALUS  at  PIRAEUM. 
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PREFACE, 

THE  principal  defign  of  the  following  Tranflation,  is  to  give  the  Englifh  Reader 
a  view  of  PLATO'S  fentiments  and  manner  of  writing,  and  to  ftir  up  the  youth  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Ancients. 

It  is  impoffible  in  a  tranflation  of  PLATO,  to  preferve  the  fpirit  and  elegance  of 
the  original ;  to  avoid  more  material  defects,  can  hardly  be  expected.  But  if  there 
be  nothing  here  to  merit  praife  from  the  lovers  of  ancient  literature,  they  may  pro- 
bably approve  at  leaft  of  the  attempt ;  and  as  this  celebrated  Treatife  never  ap- 
peared in  our  language  before,  it  may  poffibly  prove  acceptable  to  the  Englifh 
Reader,  as  well  as  of  fome  advantage  to  the  youth,  in  their  ftudy  of  the  original. 

According  to  the  prefent  method  of  education,  we  have  hardly  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  great  models  of  Grecian  and  Roman  lite- 
rature. After  living  a  few  years  at  an  univerfity,  we  launch  into  life  and  bufinefs ; 
and  feldom  think  any  further  of  learning,  or  philofophy.  Having  in  our  early  days 
entered  into  no  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Ancients,  we  come  eafily  to  take 
up  prejudices  againft  them :  the  tutors  of  the  youth  may  be  at  great  pains  to  give 
them  juft  notions  of  the  importance  of  philofophy ;  and  to  kindle  in  their  fouls,  that 
love  of  letters,  they  feel  in  their  own  ;  which  may  be  accompanied  with  great  in- 
fluence for  a  little  time;  but  when  their  pupils  are  entered  on  the  world,  they  fre- 
quently hear  ancient  literature  decried;  and  company  and  converfation  recommend- 
ed as  the  only  fchools  of  accomplifhment.  What  now  are  we  to  imagine  our  youth 
are  to  do  in  this  fituation  ?  What  charm  fhall  be  found  of  fufficieiit  power  to  hold 
them  to  letters  and  philofophy,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  perfwafive  fpeeches  and 
examples  they  daily  meet  with  in  the  world  ? 

The  advocates  for  the  Ancients  are  very  far  from  defpifing  the  advantages  of 
company  and  polite  converfation ;  nor  would  they  recommend  any  philofophy  but 
what  has  the  happiefl:  influence  on  focial  life :  they  only  wilh  to  renew  that  friend- 
(hip  which  was  in  ancient  times  between  philofophy  and  politenefs ;  and  to  eftablifh 
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between  them  the  moft  perfect  harmony :  their  ends  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  : 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  pofTefiion  of  happinefs. 

We  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  under  a  conftitution  of  government  where  freedom 
of  inquiry  is  allowed;  let  us  then  employ  to  the  beft  advantage,  our  own  underfrand- 
ings;  and  let  us  reafon  and  judge  for  ourfelves:  we  are  not  blindly  to  follow  the 
wifefl  of  the  Ancients;  but  neither  are  we  to  Ihut  our  ears  againft  them,  and  reject 
their  reafonings  without  Ib  much  as  giving  them  a  hearing. 

It  appears  to  be  a  material  piece  of  juftice,  due  to  the  prefent  age  and  to  pofte- 
rity ;  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  moft  perfect  knowledge  of  what  the  Ancients 
have  left  us,  concerning  philofophy,  and  the  finer  arts ;  that  they  may  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  ancient  learning  with  the  modern,  and  to  judge  for  themlelves  on  the  whole. 
For,  if,  on  the  contrary,  this  knowledge  fhall  ceafe  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  works 
of  the  Ancients  fall  under  neglect,  and  be  forgotten  ;  and  nothing  be  held  in  vogue, 
but  productions  of  a  modern  growth,  the  prevalence  of  fuch  a  tafte  might  polTibly 
contribute  as  effectually  to  the  extinction  of  learning,  as  the  Gcths  and  Vandals 
did  of  old. 

To  prevent  an  evil  of  this  kind,  and  to  recommend  philofophy  to  the  politer 
part  of  mankind,  are  certainly  objects  worthy  of  attention.  One  method  that  bids 
fair  for  reaching  thefe  valuable  ends,  is  to  give  the  public  a  view  of  the  Grecian 
philofophy,  contained  in  thofe  dialogues,  or  philofophic  converfations,  which  were 
compofed  by  able  matters,  and  which  were  likewife  natural  reprefentations  of  the 
real  life  and  manners  of  the  Ancients,  at  that  time  when  Greece  was  in  her  higheft 
glory  for  her  wifclom  and  politenefs,  and  for  her  fciences  and  arts. 

«, 

The  prefent  feems  to  be  no  improper  leafon  for  making  an  attempt  of  this  kind ; 
a?,  in  fome,  a  laudable  tafle  for  the  Ancients  is  flill  to  be  difcovered,  and  in  others, 
there  appears  a  generous  difpofnion  towards  the  revival  of  knowledge,  and  the  love 
of  letters,  which  are  circumftances  that  cannot  fail  to  give  the  higheii  pleafure  to 
«very  one  who  hath  at  heart  the  real  interefts  of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 

In  fuch  a  caufe  every  one  fnould  readily  bear  a  part,  and  feize  with  ardour  the 
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favourable  feafon  of  contributing  his  beffc  endeavours  to  promote  that  tafte  of  ancient 
literature  which  can  alone  fave  us  from  degenerating  into  barbarity,  and  prove  a 
(olid  bafis  on  which  all  valuable  fcience,  and  politenefs  can  ever  be  eftablithed. 

SECT.  II.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  fentiments,  what  is  here  humbly  offered  to 
the  Public,  is  a  Translation  of  THE  RE  PUBLIC  OF  PLATO.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
PLATO'S  REPUBLIC;  every  one  has  a  curiofity  of  knowing  fomething  further  a- 
bout  it.  The  Dialogue  of  PLATO  which  bears  the  title  of  THE  REPUBLIC,  is,  con- 
cerning juftice,  or  virtue:  and  ftiows  us,  ift,  What  it  is  that  renders  a  man  juft  or 
what  juftice  is.  And,  2dly,  The  intrinfic  excellence  of  juftice  in  itfelf;  together 
with  the  rewards  with  which  it  is  honoured  both  here,  and  in  a  future  ftate.  Though 
this  Treatife  bears  the  title  of  THE  REPUBLIC,  yet  hath  it  alfo  another  title  more 
expreffive  of  its  fubject,  namely,  concerning  JUSTICE.  For  this  Treatife  does  not  fo 
immediately  relate  to  politics  and  civil  government  as  to  juftice  in  its  comprehenfivc 
fenfe,  denoting  virtue  in  general.  The  method  indeed  by  which  PLATO  here  illuftrates 
the  nature  and  effects  of  juftice  in  the  individual  is  by  fhowing  its  nature  and  ef- 
fects in  fociety,  fuppofing  the  moft  perfect  form  of  civil  government  to  be  an  imags 
and  reprefentation  of  that  internal  conftitution  and  government  form'd  and  eftabliilied 
by  nature  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man.  The  feveral  principles  or  parties  in  the  foul 
he  explains  by  the  feveral  orders  in  a  civil  government,  and  by  fhowing  that  juftice 
is  the  health,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  the  whole,  he  points  out  at  once  its  na- 
ture and  its  utility.— -The  REPUBLIC  is  one  of  PLATO'S  longeft  dialogues,  and  the 
fubject  is  regularly  purfued  through  the  whole  ten  books  into  which  it  is  divided. 
It  is  handled  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  many  things  collateral,  and  in  connection 
with  the  principal  fubjecl:  are  moft  delicately  touched  ;  fo  that  the  reader  is  perpe- 
tually delighted  with  the  variety  of  the  matter,  the  beauty  of  the  illuftrations,  the 
union  of  the  whole;  and  in  particular,  with  that  genuine  air  of  real  life  which  every 
where  appears,  and  which  renders  the  works  of  our  Author,  fuperiour,  in  that  re- 
fpeft,  to  almoft  all  other  human  compofitions. 

SECT.  III.  As  the  English  Reader  may  pofiibly  defire  to  have  fome  information. 
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concerning  the  country  through  which  he  is  going  to  travel;  and  fome  account  of 
the  manners  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  to  be  introduced,  we  fhall  here  take  notice 
of  a  few  things,  which  may  help  to  guide  him  in  his  way,  and  lead  him  into  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  characters  and  manners  defcribed  in  the  following 
Treatife. — 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  not  the  firfl:  who  made  a  filming  figure  in  the  fciences. 
Other  flates  had  long  been  eminent  for  learning,  before  they  were  heard  of.  But 
if  they  were  not  the  firfl:  civilized  people,  they  will  readily  be  allowed  to  have  po- 
lifhed  themfelves  more  than  any  other,  carrying  not  only  the  mechanical,  but  alfb 
the  liberal  arts  to  the  higheft  perfection.  Greece  produced  hiftorians,  and  poets, 
orators,  and  ftatefmen,  philofopbers,  and  lawgivers,  fuperiour  to  all  the  world.  En- 
joying a  happy  climate,  and  conftfting  of  a  great  many  free  independent  flates,  who 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  who  all  fpoke  one  and  the  fame  language,  the 
Grecians  were  naturally  led,  by  common  intereft,  to  unite  together  againfl  foreign 
hoflility  of  every  kind.  In  thefe  confederacies,  as  they  were  animated  with  ardour 
in  the  common  canfe,  and  with  a  noble  emulation  to  diftinguifn  themfelves  among 
their  friends  and  allies,  they  made  glorious  ftands  for  liberty,  and  great  advances  iff 
the  finer  arts ;  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  became  as  brave  and  polite  a  people  as 
any  that  are  reprefented  in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Grecian  ftates,  thofe  of  Athens,  and  Lacedaemon,  were  the  moft  con- 
nderable;  but  in  their  manners  and  characters  they  were  extremely  oppofite.  The 
cbnftitution  of  each  had  been  modelled  anew  by  a  moft  eminent  lawgiver;  that  of 
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Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  that  of  Athens  by  Solon.  The  constitution  of  the  former,  was 
a  fort  of  Ariftocracy,  where  power  and  magiflracy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  beft, 
and  worthieft.  The  other,  was  a  kind  of  Democracy,  where  the  power  was  lodged  in 
the  people.  The  laws  and  difcipline  of  the  one,  were  extremely  rigid  and  fevere  j 
thofe  of  the  other,  the  reverfe.  The  virtue  of  the  one  proceeded  from  a  rigid  educa- 
tion, which  gave  them  a  happy  ignorance  of  vice ;  and  from  a  feverity  of  difcipline* 
which  rather  drove  them  by  force,  than  won  them  by  perfwafion.  The  virtue  of  the 
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other  arofe  from  a  genuine  fenfe  of  honour,  and  an  innate  love  of  liberty.  The  one 
maintained  for  a  confiderable  time  a  profound  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  whilft 
refpedled  abroad,  long  enjoyed  at  home,  a  tranquillity  undifturbed  by  inteitine  com- 
motions. The  other,  was,  like  a  (hip,  perpetually  totted  by  the  billows  of  popular 
fedition,  and  hardly  held  at  anchor  by  the  abilities  of  her  leading;  men,  the  wifdom 
of  her  fenators,  and  moderation  of  her  judges.  Both  flates  in  their  wars  againft 
Perfia,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  had  acquired  immortal  honour.  The 
Athenians,  in  particular,  at  Marathon ;  and  the  Spartans,  at  Thermopylae ;  and  both 
in  the  fields  of  Plataea,  where  they  obtained  that  celebrated  victory,  whofe  parallel 
all  the  records  of  part  times  have  never  yet  tranfmitted  to  the  prefent.  The  national 
temper  of  the  Spartans  was  flow  and  cautious ;  that  of  the  Athenians,  was  quick,  and 
enterprizing.  At  Sparta,  all  were  of  one  character,  modefl  and  referved ;  and  all  of 
one  profeflion,  namely,  that  of  arms.  At  Athens  were  to  be  found,  men  of  every 
profeffion,  and  of  every  character,  of  the  higheft  politenefs,  and  of  the  greatefl  in- 
folence ;  and  in  fhort,  of  all  inconflancy,  and  contrariety  of  manners.  Nothing  was 
to  be  feen  at  Sparta,  but  military  exercifes,  and  fatigue,  accompanied  with  the  greatefl 
plainnefs  and  ilmplicity  of  life.  But  at  Athens,  you  faw  every  kind  of  luxury,  and 
eleg.mce;  all  the  mechanic,  all  the  liberal  arts;  together  with  all  the  fplendour  and 
magnificence  of  an  opulent  and  commercial  ftate.  An  auftere  virtue  prevailed  in  the 
one ;  in  the  other  reigned  a  liberty  altogether  licentious.  The  decline  of  the  Spartan 
glory  arofe  from  the  degeneracy  of  their  rulers,  in  relaxing  the  ancient  feverity  of 
difcipline ;  the  Athenians  loft  the  preeminence  of  Greece,  through  the  extreme  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  people.  When  thofe  two  flates  were  no  longer  in  dread  of  the  Per- 
fian  king,  they  became  carelefs  of  themfelves,  and  jealous  of  one  another.  The  one 
was  formidable  on  the  land ;  the  other,  powerful  alfo  on  the  land,  was  flili  more 
terrible  on  the  feas;  and  for  fome  time  the  greatefl  maritime  power  in  the  world.  In 
her  unhappy  quarrel,  almofl  all  the  flates  of  Greece  came  to  take  a  part ;  and  according 
as  inteiefl  or  inclination  led  them,  fided  either  with  the  one,  or  the  other.  The 
war  lafled  long  ;  and  in  it  fell  many  a  brave  Greek,  whole  valour  mighc  have  fuf- 
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ficed  to  have  preferved  their  independance  againft  the  growing  power  of  Macedon. 
Athens  was  at  length  conquered  by  Sparta.  Her  magnificence  was  deftroyed,  and 
tyrants  were  eftabliflied ;  but  me  foon  expelled  the  tyrants,  and  recovered  her  liber- 
ties ;  and  having  repaired  her  ruins,  (lie  rofe,  once  more,  to  a  confiderable  height 
of  fplendour,  and  rnajefty. 

In  this  troublefome  period  it  was  that  Socrates  lived  at  Athens.  With  him  were 
cotemporary,  Polygnotus  the  painter,  Phidias  the  ftatuary,  Thucydides  the  hiftorian, 
the  poets  Euripides,  and  Sophocles ;  the  philofophers,  Xenophon  and  Plato ;  toge- 
ther with  Alcibiades  the  general,  and  Pericles,  renowned  no  lefs  as  an  uncorrupted 
patriot,  than  as  a  moft  eloquent,  and  able  ftatefman. 

As  the  Athenian  government  was  extremely  popular,  the  manners  of  the  citizens 
grew  daily  more  and  more  infolent.  The  young  men  of  birth  and  fortune  were  am- 
bitious of  being  in  offices  of  power  and  dignity  ;  and  thefe  offices  were  generally  con- 
ferr'd  by  the  people :  hence  eloquence  became  a  moft  neceflary  accomplishment,  and 
every  one  who  was  defirous  of  power  and  influence  among  the  people,  ftudied  the 
art  of  periwafion,  and  applied  himfelf  to  rhetoric.  This  gave  rife  to  a  fet  of  men, 
who  pretended  to  be  teachers  of  politics,  and  eloquence,  and  who  undertook  for  hire, 
to  make  any  one,  in  a  fhort  time,  a  confummate  orator,  philofopher,  and  ftatefman. 
Thefe  were  the  Sophifls,  a  vain  and  conceited  fet  of  men,  who  were  void  of  all  real 
ability  ;  but  by  pro  Unions  arrogance,  and  fpecious  appearances  of  learning,  had  the 
addrefs  to  impofe  on  the  unwary  youth,  and  met  with  the  greateft  encouragement, 
particularly  at  Athens.  Thefe  were  the  inftruc"r.ors  and  tutors  of  the  great,  and  the 
opulent.  The  common  people  had  a  fet  of  inftruclors  of  their  own,  who  ferved 
them  at  an  eafy  rate ;  namely  the  poets ;  and  their  rehearfers,  and  expounders,  the 
rhapfodifts.  As  the  poets  wrote  to  pleafe  the  mulcitude,  they  fell  in  with  the  cur- 
rent fuperftition  of  the  times ;  and  were  confequently  the  great  fupporters  and  pro- 
moters of  the  religion  of  the  vulgar ;  which  was  extremely  idolatrous,  and  full  of 
the  groflcft  fuperftition.  Every  fable  concerning  religion,  however  unbecoming, 
pafled  current  among  the  populace,  and  was  therefore  readily  adopted  by  the  poets  j 
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and  when  once  it  came  to  be  graced  with  poetic  numbers,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  infpiration  of  the  mules,  and  as  fuch,  was  received,  with  entire  vene- 
ration, by  the  credulous  multitude. 

Greece  had  likewife  produced  fome  eminent  lawgivers  and  philofophers ;  men  of 
real  ability  and  worth;  who  by  wife  inftitutions  of  government,  and  juft  maxims 
of  virtue,  had  endeavoured  to  civilize  and  polifh  ftates,  and  render  men  good  and 
virtuous.  Between  fuch  philofophers  as  thefe,  and  the  poets,  we  are  told,  there  had 
always  been  a  ftated  oppofition.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  which  of  the  two,  in  fuch  a  ftate 
as  that  of  Athens,  would  be  the  greateft  favourites.  In  every  Democracy  the  people 
are  enemies  of  the  good,  whilft  they  carefs  cunning  and  felf- defigning  men,  who,  to 
ferve  their  own  ends,  footh  the  paffions  of  others,  and  give  countenance  and  encou- 
ragement to  popular  vices  and  corruptions. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Athenians  when  Socrates  arofe  among  them.  Now, 
what  encouragement  or  fuccefs  could  in  thefe  circumftances,  attend  a  philofopher 
of  fo  great  modefty  and  fimplicity  of  life;  In  public  offices,  he  could  do  little  again!! 
numbers  of  an  oppofite  cliarafter :  in  private  life,  he  could  do  more;  but  there, 
too,  he  inn  ft  have  expefted  to  meet  with  oppofition.  By  his  attempts  to  expofe  the 
ignorance  of  the  Sophifts,  thefe  vain  and  arrogant  men,  would  of  courfe  become 
his  enemies.  In  (bowing  their  pupils,  that  the  poiTeffion  of  places  beyond  their  ca- 
pacities, would  make  them  ridiculous,  he  muft  neceflarily  by  fuch  plain  dealing  have, 
incurred  their  difpleafure.  And  by  expofmg  the  unhandfome  fables  of  the  poets,  he 
muft  in  like  manner  have  been  fubjeft  to  the  refentment  of  thefe  leaders  of  the  po- 
pulace in  matters  of  religion.  If  he  were  to  have  any  friends  or  followers  at  all, 
they  muft  be  but  a  few ;  fuch  only,  who,  as  our  Author  expreffes  it,  had  a  divine 
temper  for  genuine  philoibphy. 

This  may  furBce  for  a  general  view  of  that  country  through  which  the  reader  is 
to  pafs,  and  of  the  manners  of  thofe  among  whom  he  is  here  to  be  introduced. 

SECT.  IV.  In  giving  the  Englifh  reader  a  reprefentation  of  ancient  philoibphy,  we 
have  made  choice  of  that  of  PL  A  TO,  as  his  philofophy  of  all  others  conies  theclofeft  to 
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the  heart.  Long  before  the  days  of  this  celebrated  Ancient,  philofophy  and  literature 
had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  almoft  every  country,  where  order  and  civilized 
manners  had  been  held  in  any  efteem.  In  the  following  Treatife,  we  find  fome  of  the 
more  eminent  lawgivers,  philofophers,  and  poets,  occafionally  mentioned.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  Greece,  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the 
heads  of  the  two  philofophic  fchools ;   Thales,  the  head  of  the  Ionic,  and  Pythago- 
ras of  the  Italic.    The  former  cotemporary  with  Cyrus  who  caufed  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerufalem  to  be  rebuilt.   The  latter  cotemporary  with  Brutus  who  deli- 
vered Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Tarquin.   The  grand  philofophic  inquiry  of  thefe, 
and  of  all  others  who  pretended  to  philofophize,  was,  concerning  the  origin,  and  the 
caufe  of  things ;   a  queftion,  truly  worthy  of  philofophers,  and  on  the  proper  folu- 
tion  of  which,  depend  many  others  of  the  highefl:  importance.   The  firft  philofophers 
and  lawgivers  of  Greece,  made  it  their  bufmefs  to  travel  into  Egypt,  and  the  countries 
of  the  Eaft ;  which  appear  to  have  been  eminent  feats  of  learning  and  policy,  when 
Greece  was  as  yet  in  a  Irate  of  rudenefs  and  barbarity.   The  learning  of  Egypt,  and  of 
the  Eaft,  we  find  from  the  earlieft  records  of  holy  writ,  to  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity :   it  is  faid  to  have  confided  both  of  magic,  or  a  fuperiour  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  likewife  of  Geometry,  and  the  other  filter  arts.   The  magic  of  Zoroafler, 
is  reprefented  by  our  Author,  in  the  firft  Alcibiades,  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but 
the  worfhip  of  the  Gods.   According  to  his  account,  when  Solon  was  in  Egypt,  he 
was  told  by  the  Egyptian  prieft,  that  the  Greeks  were  but  mere  children  with  refpecl 
to  the  knowledge  of  antiquity.   The  firft  method  of  conveying  knowledge  is  (aid  to 
have  been  by  tradition ;  afterwards  by  hieroglyphics,  or  natural  imitations ;  and  lafl 
of  all,  by  artificial  fymbols,  or  letters.   The  invention  of  letters,  is,  by  PLATO,  afcri- 
bed  to  Theuth,  who  was  regarded  in  Egypt  as  a  divinity,  and  reputed  the  inventer 
not  only  of  letters,  but  likewife  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy.   From  the 
Egyptians,  letters  and  thefe  fciences  are  fuppofed  to  have  palled  into  Phoenicia,  from 
whence  they  were  afterwards  carried  into  Greece. 

It  would  be  a  curious  fpeculation,  to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  literature  from  the 
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firft  and  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  and  to  obferve  its  various  revolutions,  together  \vith 
their  caufes,  and  confequences :  but  it  is  a  fpeculation  attended  with  confiderable  diffi- 
culties :  what  advantages  of  government,  what  aids  of  priefts,  and  colleges,  what  be- 
nefit arifmg  from  libraries  containing  curious  writings,  and  the  works  of  the  earlier 
Sages,  there  may  have  been  in  different  parts,  and  periods  of  the  world,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  fciences,  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained :  but  from  the  moft  curfory 
view  of  hiftory,  it  would  appear,  that  learning  had,  in  all  ages,  been  considerably 
indebted  to  fuch  circumftances  as  theie  now  mentioned.  Befides,  in  various  ages,  and 
in  different  flates,it  will  be  found,  that  now  and  then,  an  eminent  genius  arofe,  whofe 
fuperiour  energy  of  mind  proved  often  of  more  real  fervicc  to  die  caufe  of  learning 
than  the  combined  labours  of  the  many. 

But  whatever  progrefs  literature  may  have  made,  in  times  and  regions  moil  re- 
mote from  our  own,  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  advantages  from  the  ftudies,  and 
labours  of  particular  orders,  and  fucceffions  of  priefts,  and  Magi ;  'tis  to  Greece 
principally,  and  to  that  heroic  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  animated  her  confederate  flates, 
that  we  in  Europe,  are,  at  this  day,  indebted,  for  any  frtare  we  have  of  true  polite- 
nefs,  and  valuable  fcience.  As  early  as  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  formed  con- 
federacies: their  firft  writers  were  the  poets;  and  their  firft  compofitions,  were 
precepts  of  morality.  To  thefe,  epic  poetry  fucceeded ;  and  the  moral  of  the  moil 
celebrated  poem  of  this  kind,  (written  four  hundred  years  before  Herodotus)  was, 
the  maintaining  facred  and  inviolable  that  general  union  and  confederacy  of  their 
feveral  flates,  on  which  depended,  in  fo  great  a  meafure,  their  independency,  their 
liberty,  and  all  their.elegant  improvements. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Greece  had  her  theology  from  Egypt,  that  ancient  feat 
of  idolatry,  and  fuperfHtion ;  and  the  chief  founder  of  all  the  religious  rites  and 
myfteries  among  the  Greeks,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Orpheus  of  Thrace.  The  re- 
ligious fefHval  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  REPUBLIC,  was,  in  particular, 
of  Thracian  origin,  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  Athens ;  and  the  firft  time  this 
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feftival  was  held  by  the  Athenians,  Socrates  went  to  be  one  of  the  fpeftators,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  Treatife. 

Two  fpecies  of  philofophy  had  made  conftderable  progrefs  in  Greece  before  the 
days  of  Socrates.  Cicero,  who  merits  high  efteem  for  his  accounts  of  ancient  phi- 
lofophy, informs  us,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Thales,  mind  was  the  caufe 
of  all.  But  fome  of  the  philofophers  who  fucceeded  him,  acknowledged  no  principle 
befides  matter  in  the  univerfe ;  'till  the  true  philofophy,  being  again  revived  by  A- 
naxagoras,  was  afterwards  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  fome  other  of  the 
wifer  Ancients,  moft  happily  reftored.  They  taught,  that  an  all  perfect  mind  is 
the  caufe  of  all  thofe  regular  motions,  and  goodly  conftitutions,  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  whole  of  things.  But  to  this  fupreme  caule,  philofophers  did  not  always  fuffi- 
ciently  attend.  Some  of  them,  in  explaining  the  frructure  and  conftitution  of  the 
univerfe,  dwelt  much  on  the  phyfical  caufes;  and  became  fo  fond  of  thefe,  as  to 
reft  in  them,  without  going  any  further,  or  ever  raifmg  their  thoughts  to  any  ori- 
ginal mind,  any  fupreme  intelligence,  and  the  caufe  of  all.  Others,  who  were  not  fo 
Inquifitive  into  phyfical  caufes,  did,  neverthelefs  from  the  contemplation  of  the  re- 
gular motions,  and  fitnefles  of  things,  conclude  all  to  be  the  work  of  an  all  perfect 
mind.  The  ftudy  of  phyfical  and  final  caufes  ought  always  to  go  hand  in  hand,  they 
are  not  to  be  disjoined. 

But  without  entering  further  into  thefe  fpeculations,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  philofophy  of  Socrates,  who,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  Cicero,  brought  down 
philofophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  becaufe  he  turned  the  attention  of  his  followers 
from  abftrufe  fpeculations  concerning  the  material  world,  to  virtue,  and  the  dutk3 
of  life.  In  his  daily  cohverfations,  by  oppofing  thofe  falfe  pretenders  to  fcience,  the 
Sophifb,  he  drew  on  himfelf  their  deepeft  refentment;  in  the  mean  time  his  own 
followers  held  him  in  the  higheft  admiration.  He  writ  nothing  himfelf,  but  his  phi- 
lofophy has  been  tranfmrtted  to  us  by  two  of  his  difciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato ;  each 
©f  them  delivering  the  fame  doctrines  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himfelf;  the  former,  in  a 
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plain  narrative,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  confidered  as  a  model  of  the  moft  perfect 
Simplicity :  Plato,  in  dramatic  dialogue,  but  in  a  flyle  enriched  with  fable,  allegory, 
and  every  poetical  ornament ;  and  flowing  in  majefty  along,  like  a  mighty  river  that 
vifits  woods  aud  vallies,  cities  and  palaces,  in  its  various,  and  winding  way. 

SECT.  V.  The  poetical  and  oratorial  manner  of  our  Author,  being,  to  the  gene- 
rality, more  engaging  than  the  unadorned  and  limple  manner  of  the  other  difciple, 
afforded  likewife  a  reafon  for  offering  to  the  public  this  view  of  antient  philofophy 
in  preference  to  any  other.  In  our  age,  when,  with  the  many,  the  tafte  for  pleafure 
is  Ib  prevalent,  and  the  prejudice  fo  great  againft  every  thing  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  philofophy,  a  writer  is  likely  to  be  but  ill  received,  who  fhall  venture  to  en- 
tertain the  public,  with  a  treatife  on  morals,  delivered  in  a  dry  didactic  manner ; 
which  hath  derived  no  aids  from  drefs  and  ornament ;  in  order  to  fucceed,  he  muft 
call  in  affiitance  from  proper  incidents,  and  characters ;  from  finking  images,  and  al- 
legories, and  the  like ;  that  he  may  give  his  performance  thofe  natural  charms  and 
graces  which  are  not  only  highly  ufeful ;  but  at  prefent,  abfolutely  necefTary  to  re- 
commend fo  grave  a  fubject  as  philofophy  to  the  general  efteem,  or  even  to  procure 
it  a  decent  reception.  Now,  in  this  method,  our  Author  eminently  furpafled  all  others, 
and  from  his  example,  we  may  fee  the  advantage  of  it. 

If  at  a  time  when  philofophy  was  in  far  greater  requeft  than  at  prefent,  when 
even  ftatefmen,  and  princes  fcrupled  not  to  mingle  in  philofophic  converfations,  at 
their  leifure  hours,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  ernbellifh  his  philofophic  writings  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  dramatic  dialogue,  and  poetic  compofltion,  how  much  more 
may  thefe  ornaments  be  deemed  requifite,  in  order  to  recommend  Philofophy  to  the 
prefent  age,  whofe  purfuit  is  pleafure,  and  whofe  object  and  end  in  reading,  is  a- 
mufement  ?  Now,  as  the  following  piece  is  wholly  dialogue,  where  the  Author  to- 
tally difappears,  and  all  is  fpoken  in  the  characters  of  the  perfons  of  the  drama,  here 
reprefented,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  philofophic  play,  where  there  will  be  found 
a  variety  of  characters,  diftindtly  marked,  and  properly  fupported,  with  a  vein,  of 
humour  highly  agreeable,  and  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with. 
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Befides,  this  manner,  is,  of  all  others,  the  fitteft  to  give  us  a  fair  reprefentaticn 
of  the  fentiments  of  Socrates,  as  they  were  at  firft  delivered  by  that  philofopher 
himfelf.  He  did  not,  like  the  Sophifts,  keep  any  particular  fchool,  or  make  a  gainful 
trade  of  his  philofophy,  by  formal  fet  difcourfes  on  politics,  eloquence  or  other  to- 
pics of  the  kind;  but  every  where,  and  on  all  occafions,  made  it  his  bufmefs,  with 
the  freedom  and  eafe  of  converfation,  to  inftrucl:  his  fellow  citizens  in  piety,  and  vir- 
tue :  this  being  the  original  manner  in  which  this  eminent  philofopher  delivered  his 
fcRtiments,  what  manner  of  recording  thefe  fentiments,  and  of  tranfmitting  them  to 
pofterity,  can  be  fuppofed  fo  natural,  and  fo  proper  as  that  of  dialogue  ?  It  is,  indeed^ 
faid  of  PLATO,  that  he  embellifhed  the  original  difcourfes  of  Socrates,  with  confi- 
derable  additions  of  his  own :  be  this  as  it  will,  the  manner  of  writing  he  hath  chc- 
fen,  feems  the  molt  naturally  to  fuit  with  the  character  of  his  principal  hero;  and 
appears  of  all  others  the  beft  adapted  to  do  juftice  to  every  part  of  it ;  and  how  well 
it  is  fupported  throughout,  is  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings. 

Add  to  this,  thar  this  manner  of  dialogue,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  Socratic  me- 
thod of  reafoning,  and  of  communicating  inftruclion :  as  the  great  aim  of  the  Socra- 
tic philofophy  is  to  lead  men  into  their  own  hearts,  to  make  them  know  themfelves* 
their  ignorance  and  vices ;  and  to  excite  in  them  an  endeavour  to  become  wifer  and 
better;  no  manner  of  writing  feems  more  likely  to  reach  thefe  valuable  ends,  than 
this  of  dialogue:  by  it,  they  are  imperceptibly  led  to  the  examination  of  themfelves;, 
and  by  little  and  little,  are.  brought,  in  a  gentle  and  eafy  manner,  to  fpeak  from, 
the  fund  within, them;  till  by  a. free  and  familiar-  coaverfation  with  their  inward 
companion,  and  monhor,  they  come  at  length  to  be  rather  their  own  tutors,  and  in.-- 
ftruftors,  than  the  difciples  .of  another  mailer. 

To  fuperficial  and  impatient  readers,  the  copious  manner  of  our  Author's  dia- 
logue, may  poihbly  appear  oftentimes  tedious ;  as  it  proceeds  by  fo  flow  and  cautious-' 
fteps,  they  may  imagine  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  fpent  on  little  work,  and  that 
the  fubftance  of  a  page  might  have  been  fakl  ia  a  line :   but  if  we  duly  attend  to  tho. 
.^vantages  arifung  from  his  manner,  they  will  be  found  to  be.  fuch  as  fhall  fufficieut- 
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ly  repay  the  trouble  of  accompanying  him  through  all  the  feveral  fteps  of  his  rea- 
foning :  this  method  hath  a  tendency  to  correct  that  eagernefs  of  coming  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  which,  in  the  generality  of  readers,  is  fo  great  a  fource  of  error ;  and  ferves  to 
promote  in  them  that  valuable  habit,  of  diflinguifhing  between  the  apparent,  and 
the  real.  Befides,  by  this  manner  of  writing,  the  mind  conies  to  be  more  deeply  in- 
terefled :  the  attention  is  at  once  agreeably  quickened  and  relieved.  The  reafoning 
is  rendered  more  obvious  to  the  weaker  capacity ;  and  the  iuflruction  makes  the 
deepeft  and  the  moft  lafting  imprefilon  on  the  heart. 

Of  the  Ancients  who  have  followed  the  manner  of  dialogue,  in  writing  on  moral 
fubjects,  we  have  Cicero,  the  chief  of  the  Roman  philofophers.  Of  the  Moderns,  we 
have  a  very  few,  who,  infpired  with  a  genuine  admiration  of  the  celebrated  modek 
of  antiquity,  have  happily  imitated  their  method  of  dialogue  in  eminent  performan- 
ces, which  reflect  an  honour  on  the  age  which  produced  them. 

But  the  more  rarely  we  meet  with  any  thing  in  this  manner,  the  more  allowable  it 
is  to  offer,  were  it  only  as  a  piece  of  novelty,  a  view  of  ancient  dialogue,  and  a  fampls 
of  thofe  philofophic  converfations  which  were  heretofore  in  fafhion,  among  a  people, 
the  moft  refined  and  civilized,  taken  from  the  reprefentations  of  them  that  are  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  by  the  wifeil:  of  their  Sages. 

SECT.  VI.  The  high  character  of  our  Author  was  another  reafon  for  making 
choice  of  him,  preferably  to  any  other,  in  giving  a  representation  of  ancient  philo- 
fophy.  Of  all  the  Sages  of  antiquity,  there  is  not  any  one  who  hath  been  more  high- 
ly celebrated,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  who  have  greatly  enriched, 
their  own  writings,  by  what  they  have  derived  from  this  fource. 

Some,  indeed,  of  his  admirers,  by  the  myfUcifm  introduced  into  their  commen- 
taries upon  him,  have  rather  occafioned  his  falling  under  fome  neglect,  and  others  have, 
been  led  to  depreciate  the  whole  of  his  writings,  for  the  fake  of  a  very  few  pafTages,, 
that  are  indeed  obfcure :  but  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there  is  the  greateft  diffe- 
rence between  fuperficially  looking  into  an  author,  and  carefully  ftudying  his  fcope, 
his  ftyle,  and  the  whole  of  his  philofophy. 
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If  any  of  the  Ancients  can  be  faid  to  have  rivalled  our  Author,  it  is  Ariftotle,  Ms 
fcholar,  who  writes  indeed  with  folidity  and  precifion,  is  full  of  fentiment,  fparing 
of  ornaments,  and  juftly  regarded  as  the  father  of  criticifm :  but,  withal,  he  is  hard- 
ly allowed  to  have  done  juftice  to  his  mafter,  or  the  other  wife  men  who  were  be- 
fore him.  In  the  dark  ages,  when  the  chief  learning  in  efteem  confifted  of  the  di- 
itinctions,  and  fubtilties  of  the  fchools,  the  Stagyrite  carried  all  before  him ;  and  his 
authority  was  received  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  reafon  itfelf.  But  when  that 
cloud  of  ignorance  was  difpelled,  which  had  fo  long  involved  the  nations  of  Europe, 
this  blind  deference  to  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  abated,  and  our  Author,  who  had 
for  ages  been  neglected,  and  forgotten,  rofe  again  to  juft  efteem,  and  feems  now  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  that  high  rank  in  philofophy  which  he  held  in  the 
judgment  of  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  other  renowned  Sages  of  ancient 
times. 

Thofe,  no  doubt,  who  enjoy  the  fuperiour  advantages  of  divine  revelation,  may 
be  fuppofed  to  find  great  imperfections  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  moralifts,  when 
compared  with  the  fublime  difcoveries  of  revealed  religion.  Still,  however,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  fay,  when  we  confider  the  character  of  Socrates,  and  the  writings  of 
Plato,  that  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE  feems  to  have  raifed  up  thefe  illuftrious  philofo- 
phers,  to  be  advocates  for  virtue,  and  to  give  fome  check  to  the  progrefs  of  prevail- 
ing corruption,  and  impiety.  Various  methods  of  inftruction  appear  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  ALL-WISE  for  the  reformation  of  mankind :  the  learning  of  Egypt 
and  the  Eaft  ;  the  arts  and  fciences  of  Greece — the  laws  and  polifhed  manners  of  the 
Romans;  the  doftrines'of  the  ancient  Sages,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  the  Jewifh 
prophets.  Some  of  thefe  methods,  encountering  with  the  obftinate  and  incorrigible 
vices  of  the  times,  met  with  mighty  oppofition :  thas  Jerufalem  killed  her  prophets; 
Athens  her  philofophers :  however  their  doctrines  were  not  to  be  fupprefled :  they 
rather  fpread  fo  much  the  more ;  and  now,  in  thefe  diftant  ages  and  nations,  they 
draw  the  admiration  of  the  wifefl  and  worthier!  of  mankind. 

It  appears  to  be  but  an  indifcreet  fort  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  religion,  to  aim  at 
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eftablifhing  it  on  the  ruins  of  the  few,  but  valuable  remains  of  ancient  wifdom. 
The  Chriftian  religion,  no  doubt,  challenges  our  highefl  efteem  and  veneration,  as 
her  inftitutes  are  of  divine  original,  and,  of  all  thofe  that  were  ever  beftowed  on 
mankind,  the  nobleft  and  the  befl :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  regard  and  deference 
are  likewife  due  to  philofophy,  which,  rightly  underflood,  is  no  other  than  natural 
religion :  and  thefe  two,  are  not  rivals  and  adverfaries,  but  fillers  and  companions, 
defcended  from  the  fame  parent,  and  deftined  for  the  fame  employment ;  to  make 
men  good  and  happy;  the  latter  purfuing  this  end  more  feebly;  the  former,  with 
greater  energy  and  fuccefs. 

O  Orf 

SECT.  VII.  This  fuggefted  another  reafbn  for  making  choice  of  the  following 
fample  of  ancient  phiiofophy,  that  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers,  there  appears  in 
PLATO'S  fentiments,  the  greateft  conformity  with  thofe  of  Revelation :  it  may  there- 
fore be  fuppofed  to  have  fome  influence  with  fuch  as  unhappily  entertain  prejudices 
againft  our  religion,  if  they  (hall  find  that  feveral  of  its  doctrines,  which  are  ridiculed 
by  the  falfe  pretenders  to  learning,  are  no  other  than  what  appeared  folid  and  impor- 
tant to  the  moft  eminent  philofophers  of  ancient  times. 

Were  we  to  treat  of  this  conformity  at  large,  we  fhould  be  led  to  fpeak  of  our 
Author's  account  of  atheifm,  of  its  caufes  and  effects;  from  what  temper  of  mind  it 
proceeds,  and  with  what  character  and  conduct  it  is  accompanied ;  as  well  as  lay  o- 
pen  his  arguments  for  the  exiflence  of  Deity :  we  fhould  exhibit  his  account  of  the 
divine  perfections,  and  his  views  of  Providence,  and  his  ideas  of  celeftial  aid,  toge- 
ther with  his  fentiments  concerning  that  preparation  of  mind  which  he  fuppofes  re- 
quifitein  order  to  raife  the  foul  to  the  jufr.  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being : 
we  fhould  unfold  his  reprefentations  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  of  our  obligations  to 
the  practice  of  it. — A  view  of  his  notions  of  the  works  of  God ;  their  original  rec- 
titude :  their  prefent  degeneracy,  and  the  final  confummation  of  things,  might  here 
likewife  be  properly  fubjoined:  but  the  nature  of  this  curfory  fketch  permits  not 
the  minute  difcuffion  of  particulars;  otherwife  it  were  eafy  to  fhew,  from  the 
writings  of  our  Author,  the  great  conformity  of  his  philofophy  with  the  religion  \v<g 
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profefs.  However,  while  we  are  confining  the  fubject  within  proper  bounds,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  juft  to  mention  a  few  things,  ferving  at  firfl  fight  to  lay  open  to  our 
view  the  great  affinity  between  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  and  the  fentiments  to 
be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  this  renowned  Philofopher,  and  efpecially  in  the  fol- 
lowing Treatife. 

It  appears,  then,  worthy  of  our  notice,  that,  as  the  Chriftian  religion  eftablifhes 
a  new  ftate  of  things,  under  the  notion  of  a  kingdom,  whofe  grand  object,  is  the 
Virtue  of  its  fubjedts;  fo  in  this  REPUBLIC,  the  fame  grand  object  is  propofed,  as 
the  principal  fcope  of  government.  This  correfpondence  further  appears,  in  that  fen- 
timent  which  our  Author  delivers  in  the  following  Treatife,  namely,  that  we  are  not 
to  expect,  that  this  perfect  model  of  government  can  ever  be  eftablifhed  among  men, 
without  divine  affiftance. 

Of  this  nature  we  may  likewife  confider,  the  reprefentation  he  gives  us  of  the 
character  of  the  juft  man,  and  of  the  circumftances  which  he  judges  requifite,  to  let 
ofFhis  virtue  to  the  greateft  advantage.  In  his  opinion,  the  perfectly  juft  man,  can 
never  thoroughly  appear  to  be  fuch,  unlefs  he  be  tried  and  proved,  by  the  moft  fe- 
vere  adverfity.  He  muft,  at  laft,  fays  he,  be  even  crucified.  Thefe  judicious  fenti- 
ments concerning  the  character  of  the  jufl  man,  and  the  indignities  and  fufferings  by 
which  he  muft  needs  be  tried  and  proved,  are  truly  worthy  of  fo  great  a  philofo- 
pher,  who  appears  to  have  had  the  deepeft  infight  into  human  nature,  and  the  jufteft 
fenfe  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind.  One  can  hardly  reflect  on  thefe  fentiments  of 
PLATO,  without  being  ready  to  imagine,  that  he  had  a  kind  of  foreflght  of  what 
was  to  befal  the  juft1  one.  Surely,  if  the  pretenders  to  wifdom  of  old,  had  attend- 
ed to  this  reprefentation,  they  could  not,  well,  have  taken  fo  great  offence,  at  that 
part  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory  which  relates  to  his  fufferings.  We  fee  here,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  of  the  Ancients,  a  ftate  of  meannefs  and  contempt, 
of  ridicule  and  fore  adverfity,  was  requifite  in  order  to  the  exhibiting  to  the  world, 
a  finifhed  pattern  of  virtue.  Her  intrinfic  beauty  and  excellence,  they  imagined, 
come  to  be  moft  illuftrioufly  difplayed,  when  fhe  is  not  only  ftript  entirely  of  all  ex- 
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ternal  rewards  and  honours,  but  alfo  loaded  with  grievous  fufferings  and  indigni- 
ties. 

Our  Author's  fubterraneous  cave,  fo  elegantly  defcribed,  and  fo univerfally  known, 
may  be  confidered  as  another  inftance  of  a  conformity  in  his  fentiments  with  thofc 
contained  in  Revelation.  It  gives  us  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the  ignorance  and  de- 
generacy of  mankind  in  the  prefent  ftate,  where  numbers  are  bufied  in  purfuing  after 
Shadows,  as  the  only  real  and  fubftantial  goods ;  while  they  neglect  the  culture  of 
the  mind,  and  never  raife  their  ideas  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  that  fupreme 
intelligence,  which  is  the  origin  and  the  end  of  all. 

In  this  allegory,  fome  opinions  are  curioufly  touched :  the  cafe  is  put,  for  in- 
ftance, of  a  perfon  defcending  from  above  into  this  fubterraneous  abode,  to  inform 
the  ignorant  inhabitants,  that  all  the  things  which  they  admired  below,  were  only 
fhadows ;  and  that  they  never  could  perceive  any  reality,  nor  enjoy  true  good,  till 
they  were  releafed  from  the  gloomy  dungeon,  converted  to  a  right  way  of  thinking^ 
and  brought  up  to  inhabit  the  regions  enlivened  by  the  fun,  and  bleft  with  the  influ- 
ences of  the  light  of  day. 

Such  a  mefTenger,  our  Author  imagines,  would  meet  with  a  very  rough  and  un- 
gracious reception ;  regarding  him  as  a  liar,  and  deceiver,  they  would  lay  violent 
hands  upon  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  How  wonderful  is  the  correfpondence  be- 
tween thefe  fentiments,  and  fome  capital  tenets  in  religion ;  and  how  ftriking  is  the 
likenefs  ! 

Our  Author  gives  further  reprefentations  of  our  prefent  degeneracy,  under  the  al- 
lufion  to  the  ancient  fable  concerning  the  marine  Glaucus,  whom  he  defcribes  as  fo 
greatly  maimed,  and  disfigured,  that  the  original  form  was  no  longer  eafily  to  be 
difcerned. 

The  prefent  ftate,  our  Author,  confiders  as  not  the  moft  friendly  to  philofophy, 
or  virtue ;  the  philofophic  genius,  here,  as  he  fuppofes,  is  like  a  generous  plant,  in  an 
unfavourable  climate  and  a  barren  foil.  To  bring  it  to  perfection,  or,  even  to  prefervc 
it  uncorrupted,  is  extremely  difficult.  But,  that  no  fingle  one,  in  the  whole  of  time, 
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and  in  the  whole  of  fpacc,  was  ever  preferred  untainted,  who,  fays  he,  will  take  up* 
on  him  to  affirm  ? 

The  fame  correfpondence  with  revealed  religion  appears,  in  our  Author's  fentl- 
ments  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments. 

There  are  be  fides  thefe,  many  other  principles  to  be  met  with,  in  the  following 
fheets,  which  have  no  fmall  degree  of  refemblance  to  thofe  of  facred  writ :  and  com- 
ing thus  from  an  ancient  philofopher,  they  may,  poflibly,  with  fome  people,  have 
greater  influence,  than  any  thing  they  meet  with  in  Chriftian  divines,  and  contribute 
not  a  Fit  tie  to  reconcile  them  to  the  dofVrines  of  the  infpired  Prophets,  and  Apoftles. 

Natural  and  revealed  religion,  though  commonly  diftmguifhed,  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  parts  of  one  and  the  fame  great  plan  of  providence.  And  whilfl  there  is  per- 
ceived a.clofe  affinity  between  them ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged  there  is  this  remark- 
able difference :  that  what  the  former  hath  reprefented  in  a  weaker  light,  and  in 
fainter  delineations,  the  latter  hath  exhibited  in  characters  the  mofr,  confpicuouSj, 
and  with  an  evidence  bright  and  irrefiflible.  And  befides,  gives  us  additional  difco- 
verics  of  divine  grace  and  favour  to  man. 

If  according  to  fome,  the  whole  philofbphy  of  antiquity,  has  derived  its  origin 
from  divine  Revelation,  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  fome 
primaeval  traditions,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  dreams  have  retained  fome  of  the  virtues 
of  the  fountain,  whence  they  flow  :  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  confiderable  currents 
of  fuch  primaeval  traditions,  are  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  Their  au- 
thority flood  confeffed  to  the  renowned  Sages  of  old,  who  acknowledged  their  di- 
vine original.  But  whatever  be  in  this,  fomething  of  a  divine  philofophy  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  reful t  of  men's  natural  powers,  duly  cultivated  and  improved.  At 
lead,  fomething  uncommon  and  furprifing  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  flruck  out,  by  per- 
fons  of  an  aflonifhing  genius,  who  have  been  feen,  now  and  then,  to  arife ;  fpreading 
glory  on  the  ages  which  produced  them,  and  communicating  renown,  as  well  as 
.knowledge,  to  the  ffotes  and  nations  where  they  flourifhed.  Nor,  is  religion  on  this 
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account,  to  be  jealous  of  philofophy.  ludeed,  flie  hath  nothing  to  fear  from  a  fair 
comparifon,  which  will  be  found  to  ifTue  in  her  favours,  and  turn  to  her  advantage. 
Thofe,  who,  before  they  attended  to  a  comparifon,  were  prejudiced  againft  her, 
come  then  to  be  reconciled,  and  fuch  as  were  formerly  her  friends  are  further  con- 
firmed in  her  interefb,  and  better  enabled  to  maintain  her  caufe.  When  religion  and 
philofophy  are  thus  happily  united,  they  mutually  fupport  each  other,  the  philofo- 
pher  is  glad  to  find  in  religion  fo  flrong  a  confirmation  of  his  beft  moral  fentiments, 
and  fuch  as  pay  homage  to  religion,  are  the  more  confirmed  in  it,  by  perceiving  its 
principles  to  be  fo  agreeable  to  found  philofophy,  and  to  that  univerfal  light  of  rea- 
fon,  which  has,  in  all  ages,  diffufed  its  happy  influences  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Nothing,  either  in  ancient,  or  in  modern  times,  has  more  retarded  the  progrefs 
both  of  religion  and  philofophy,  than  the  blind  zeal  and  miftaken  jealoufy  of  their 
various  partizans,  together  with  the  corruptions  introduced  by  their  counterfeits. 
Becaufe  a  fpurious  philofophy  hath  proved  an  enemy  to  religion,  and  a  fpurious  re- 
ligion an  enemy  to  philofophy,  the  ignorant  in  both  have  been  led  to  believe;  and 
the  crafty  to  pretend  to  believe,  that  there  was  an  entire  oppofition  between  them : 
but  there  is,  in  reality,  no  fuch  thing.  Genuine  philofophy  always  promotes  religion  ; 
as  genuine  religion  always  encourages  philofophy.  The  knowledge  of  fecond  caufes 
undoubtedly  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  firft: ;  the  greater  progrefs  we  make  in 
philofophy,  the  more  we  come  to  perceive  our  need  of  other  aid :  the  more  we  prac- 
tife  according  to  her  dictates ;  the  riper  we  are  for  the  practice  of  the  ChrifHaii 
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virtues. 

It  would  lead  us  into  a  wider  field  than  the  nature  of  this  Effay  will  admit  of, 
to  engage  in  a  full  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  and  to 
fhow  its  high  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  revealed  religion ;  otherwife,  by  this 
difcuffion,  we  might  be  led  to  do  fignal  juflice  to  both ;  by  this,  we  might  at  the 
fame  time  be  engaged  to  confider  the  defects  of  philofophy,  and  how  feafonably 
religion  lends  her  aid  to  fupply  the  other's  imperfections,  and  likewife  be  difpofed 
to  turn  our  fpeculations  on  that  variety  of  means  which  Divine  Providence  hath  em~ 
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ployed  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  reception  of  our  Divine  Teacher ;  fuch  as,  the 
mefTages  of  the  Prophets,  the  homage  of  the  Eaftern  Magi ;  the  philofophy  cf  So- 
crates, the  writings  of  our  Author:  but,  however  much  fuch  topics  may  challenge 
our  peculiar  attention  and  regard,  to  have  thus  flightly  touched  them,  {hall,  at  pre- 
fent,  fuffice. 

Our  Author,  in  fome  of  his  philofophic  flights,  may  poflibly  be  thought  to  fear 
too  high  for  the  weak  eyes  of  many  modern  readers  to  attend  him :  but  it  is  to  be 
;  confidered,  that  all  things  are  not  equally  eafy  to  be  underftood;  and  that  there 
are  many  fublime  fpeculations  which  require  no  fmall  preparation  of  mind,  and  no 
inconfiderable  meafure  of  practice  and  experience  in  them,  in  order  to  comprehend 
them  thoroughly :  thofe  at  leaft,  who  are  but  newly  come  from  the  cave  which 
PLATO  hath  fo  elegantly  defcribed,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  able,  on  the  fudden, 
to  perceive  objects  that  are  very  refplendent :  their  eyes,  habituated  to  obfcurity 
and  darknefs,  will,  at  firft,  but  ill  fuftain  the  blaze  and  fplendor  of  day;  and  fome 
confiderable  time  of  practice  and  exercife  will  be.  necefTary,  to  confirm  their  eve- 
fjght,  and  qualify  them  for  viewing  bright  and  glorious  profpects. 

Befides,  there  are  difficulties,  it  muft  be  owned,  in  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  re- 
ligion ;  to  exercife  the  wit,  and  difcover  the  candour  of  fober  enquirers  after  truth : 
Of  this  nature,  for  inftance,  may  be  confidered  what  relates  to  our  Author's  num- 

nu/W  r(Y&.  bers  in  the  Eight  Book  of  the  REPUBLIC  ;  their  difficulty  has  been  celebrated  even 

from  the  early  days  of  anti-quity.  Thofe,  in  the  Timaeus,  are  more  intelligible,  be- 
ing all  of  the  Harmonic  kind.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  poffibly  no  more  was  meant, 
either  by  Plato,  or  Pythagoras,  in  any  of  thofe  arithmetical  exhibitions,  than  a  kind 
of  fymbolical  method  of  informing  us,  that  order  and  proportion  run  through  the 
whole  of  things. 

O 

y/T')~lCi(t&^*  Where  he  treats  of  marriages,  the  Author  appears  himfelf  to  have  been  well  a- 

ware  that  fome  parts  of  his  doctrine  would  hardly  be  received  even  by  his  hear- 
ers. He  enters  on  this  fubject  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  refumes  it  elfewhere 
itjthe  Timaeus,  in  Critias,  and  in  the  Laws.     The  great  principle  he  endeavours  to 
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effablifh,  is,  that  all  private  affection  ought  to  give  way  to  the  public. 

However,  the  point  concerning  marriages  he  i'eems  aftervirards  to  yield;  when, 
reflecting  on  the  declination  and  gradual  decay  of  the  perfect  Republic,  he  intimates, 
that  no  method  of  generation  can  poifibly  be  eftabliflied  among  men,  which  fhall  hot  be 
liable  to  much  degeneracy,  and  manifold  inconvenience  and  trouble:  but,  initead  of 
defcending  to  particulars,  he  chufes  to  draw  a  veil  over  thofe  matters,  intimating  by 
numbers,  according  to  the  fymbolical  method  of  mftruction,  ufed  by  the  Pythago- 
reans, that  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes  ought  to  be  under  the  moil  Uriel,  and 
perfect  regulations. 

We  {lull  only  add  on  this  paint,  that  proper  allowance  is  to  be  male  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  models  which  he  had  occafion  to  obferve.  And  we  are 
to  recollect  what  he  frequently  tells  us,  that  whatever  he  feems  to  be  efhblifhing 
concerning  Hates  and  republics,  is  only  to  be  underftood,  in  the  way  of  fable,  or 
•allegory,  for  illuflrating  the  nature  of  juftice,  and  its  intrinfic  excellency  in  the  mind. 

The  paflage  in  the  tenth  book,  concerning  the  fpheres,  is,  indeed,  wrapt  up  in 
darknefs  and  obfcurity;  nor  will  wefcruple  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Pythagoreans, - 
and  from  them  our  Author,  fometimes  delivered  their  fentiments  in  abflrufe,  and  my 
flical  expreffions :  from. which  it  cannot,  with  candour,  be  inferred,  that  they  grud- 
ged to  communicate  to  others,  the  knowledge  of  fublima  and  valuable  truths.  Their 
meaning,  truly,  was,  to  convey  fo;ne  of  their  doflrines,  which  were  difficult  to  bs 
apprehended,  and,  perhaps,  clafhed  with  the  received  and  vulgar  opinions  of  the 
rimes,  to  fuch  of  their  difciples  only,  as  had  abilities  to  underftand  them :  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  againfl  exhibiting  them  in  too  plain  a  drefs,  for  fear  of  expofmg 
them  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  unprepared.  Belkhs, 
thofe  paflages  which  are  obfcure  to  us,  might  poffibly  have  been  abundantly  obvious 
to  thofe  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  and  its 
fymbolical  method  of  exhibiting  the  knowledge  of  nature.  Be  this  as  it  will,  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  exceptionable  paffiges  of  PLATO,  in  point  of  obfcurity » 
no  way  affect  the  reafoaing,  but  are  introduced  only  in  the  way  of  fable,  and -up- 
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on  the  whole,  are  fewer  than  what  we  meet  with,  of  the  kind,  in  almoft  any  other 
book  of  equal  fize.  In  fhort,  his  general  defign  is  mofl  obvious ;  nothing  feems 
to  be  more  remarkably  the  fcope  of  the  PLATONIC  philofophy,  than  to  raife  the 
mind,  to  the  moft  fublime  and  fpiritual  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  moft 
elevated  and  amiable  fentiments  of  virtue. 

SECT.  IX.  The  REPUBLIC  of  PLATO  further  merits  our  peculiar  attention, 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  principal  actor,  whofe  genius  and  manner  it  is 
contrived  to  exhibit;  whilft  at  the  fame  rime  the  fecondary  characters,  or  under 
parts,  which  are  there  introduced,  fliew  human  nature  as  it  is,  in  all  its  genuine 
forms,  and  various  colourings. 

The  principal  hero  in  the  dramatic  compofition,  is  SOCRATES,  perhaps  the  mofl: 
extraordinary  perfon  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Heathen  world.  In  his  character, 
to  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  manners,  was  joined  a  genius  the  moft  commanding, 
and  fublime.  Though  obfcure  by  birth,  and  all  along  mean  in  his  circumftances, 
he  filled  with  dignity,  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  gained  the  friendfhip  of 
fome  of  the  moft  illuftrious  men  of  Athens.  But  feeing  his  country  diftradted  by 
the  factions  of  a  licentious  Democracy,  he  defpaired  of  being  able  to  bring  about 
any  thorough  reformation  in  the  ftate ;  and  therefore,  withdrawing  from  politics, 
he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  philofophy,  and  the  inftruction  of  the  youth ;  fuch  of 
them  efpecially  as  were  of  fnperiour  rank,  and  likely  to  have  weight  and  influence 
in  public  affairs. 

He  had  early  applied  himfelf  to  natural  philofophy,  but  found  not  that  fatisfaction 

*, 

he  expected  from  the  writings  of  thofe  who  were  moft  eminent  in  that  profef- 
fion. 

With  a  peculiar  eagernefs,  he  had  perufed  the  writings  afcribed  to  Anaxagoras, 
who  maintained  that  MIND  was  the  caufeof  all,  expecting  to  receive,  from  fo  emi- 
nent an  author,  the  moft  fatisfactory  account  of  the  conftitution  of  things.  But> 
here,  too,  he  tells  us,  he  was  difappointed :  for  thofe  writings  refolved  all  the  regu- 
larity of  nature,  into  phyfical  principles,  and  not  into  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
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the  All-Perfeift  Mind.  Whereas  the  notion  Socrates  entertained  of  natural  philofophy 
was,  that  it  ought  ultimately  to  terminate  in  mind. 

Anaxagoras,  it  feems,  ftill  retained  too  much  of  the  material  philofophy ;  and  re- 
ferred  more  to  material  than  to  mental  caufes.  Neverthelefs,  the  All- Direcling  Mind 
was  far  from  being  quite  difregarded  by  this  eminent  fage.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  among  the  firft  of  phiiofophers,  who,  denying  the  influence  of  chance  or  of 
neceility,  afcribed  the  government  of  the  univerfe  to  a  pure  and  fimple  mind.  It 
was  this  fublime  philofophy  that  animated  Pericles  with  true  courage,  and  relieving  u  &Ti 
him  from  the  terrors  of  a  low  and  illiberal  fuperftidon,  infpired  his  foul  with  a  ge- 
nerous devotion  :  nor  was  this  illuftrious  ftatefman  lefs  indebted  to  Anaxagoras  in 
another  refpeft ;  for,  according  to  Plato,  it  was  owing  to  the  inftruiSUons  received 
from  him  concerning  the  proper  topics  for  touching  the  feveral  movements  of  the 
foul,  that  Pericles  came  to  furpafs  all  his  fellow-citizens  in  eloquence. 

But  to  return  to  Socrates;  having  quitted  the  purfuit  of  that  kind  of  natural 
philofophy,  that  was  currently  received  in  his  age,  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
ftudy  of  morals,  and  the  inftruftion  of  his  fellow- citizens  in  the  duties  of  a  good 
life.  There  never  appeared  in  the  world  a  philofopher  better  qualified  for  thefe  pur. 
pofes,  or  who  applied  himfelf  to  them  with  greater  afliduity.  His  genius  was  pe- 
netrating, and  his  integrity  invariable ;  and  while  uncommon  modefty  adorned  his  cha. 
rafter,  a  fpirit  of  refined  raillery,  and  an  exquifite  vein  of  pleafantry  and  good  hu- 
mour, rendered  his  company  and  converfation  in  the  higheft  manner  entertaining 
and  delightful.  In  a  word,  a  peculiar  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  gentlenefs  of  man- 
ners, were  happily  united,  in  his  character,  with  inflexible  firmnefs,  and  a  conftancy 
of  foul  that  was  not  to  be  fhaken. 

In  his  method  of  communicating  inftruction,  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  of  concealing 
his  fuperiority,  and  of  making  people  appear  to  be  infrrufting  themfelves.  He  could 
handle  the  moft  important  fubjecls  with  all  the  freedom  and  eafe  of  familiar  conver- 
fation. By  the  air  of  pleafantry  in  his  manner,  he  drew  the  attention  to  fpeculations 
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of  the  graved  kind ;  and,  on  proper  occafions,  he  had  recourfe  to  raillery,  to  de- 
tect all  falfe  and  formal  pretences  to  wifdom ;  and  to  fhow  the  folly  of  impofture, 
by  ftripping  her  of  all  her  difguife. 

He  all  along  defpifed  riches  and  pleasures ;  and  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  great- 
eft  fatigues  and  hardfhips.  To  the  laws,  he  was  always  moft  fubmifive,  yet  refo- 
lutely  oppofed  the  arbitrary  commands  of  thofe  in  the  higheft  power.  On  feveral 
occafions,  he  had  lerved  his  country  as  a  foldier ;  and  had  behaved  in  battle  with  di- 
fiinguifhed  intrepidity. 

He  likewife  ftood  the  left  of  public  ridicule,  while  he  faw  his  character  expofed 
'  on  l^e  °Pen  the311"6?  by  the  wit  of  the  comic  poet  Arifbphanes.  For,  by  his  free 
cenfures  of  the  poets,  fophifts,  and  politicians,  he  had  created  himfelf  many  enemies* 
At  length,  when  arrived  at  upwards  of  feventy  years  of  age,  on  a  falfe  accufation 
they  led  againft  him,  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  difregarding  religion,  he  was 
tried  and  condemned,  under  a  licentious  democracy.  With  the  greateft  unconcern 
and  boldnefs  he  pled  his  own  caufe  before  his  judges ;  and  having  pled  in  vain,  he, 
with  compofure  and  ferenity,  drunk  the  poifon  they  decreed  him. 

I  have  often  wondered,  faith  Xenophon,  by  what  arguments  the  accufers  of  So- 
crates were  ever  able  to  perfuade  the  Athenians  that  he  deferved  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  fame  noble  difciple,  however,  hath  told  us,  that,  in  fuch  a  democracy  as  that 
of  Athens,  the  good  and  the  worthy  are  defpifed.  Befides,  the  great  Pericles,  who 
had  formerly  faved  Anaxagoras,  when  condemned  to  fuffer  death  on  a  fimilar  accu- 
fation, had  by  this  time  quitted  the  ftage.  Had  he  been  living,  his  authority  might 
have  faved  Socrates1  from  puniflriment,  as  well  as  preferred  the  Athenians  from  in- 
delible reproach  and  infamy ;  Alcibiades  was  now  no  more.  Xenophon  was  then  on 
the  Afiatic  expedition.  And  Plato  was  too  young  to  be  allowed  to  fpeak  in  his  ma- 
iler's defence.  The  father  of  philofophy  himfelf  would  not  deign  to  flatter  his  jud- 
ges, nor  allow  his  friends  to  buy  him  off,  nor  concur  with  any  meafures  they  pro- 
pofed  for  his  making  his  efcape.  Thefe,  or  the  like  means  of  fafety,  which  on  fo 
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weighty  an  occafion,  his  difciples  fuppofed  juftifiable,  to  him  appeared  unhandfome; 
and  therefore  difdaining  all  evafions,  and  fubterfuges,  he  chofe  rather  to  die,  a  public 
example  of  fubmiffion  to  the  laws. 

The  Athenians  foon  came  to  fee  their  error  in  putting  to  death  fo  worthy  a  citi- 
zen. They  executed  one  of  his  profecutors,  and  banifhed  the  reft;  and,  in  honour 
to  his  memory,  erected  his  ftatue  at  the  public  expence;  and  now,  at  the  diftance 
of  two  thoufand  years  and  upwards,  his  philofophy,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  two  of 
his  difciples,  Xenophon  and  our  Author,  is  efteemed  the  moft  valuable  remains  of 
ancient  literature. 

Such  were  the  character  and  fate  of  Socrates,  the  principal  fpeaker  in  the  foL 
lowing  dramatic  compofition.  The  whole  is  his  own  recital,  of  perfonated  difcour- 
fes ;  and  if  not  a  real  dialogue,  at  leaft  the  hiftory  of  a  converfation,  which  patted 
between  him  and  his  friends ;  but  fuch  a  lively  hiftory,  as  keeps  up  the  characters 
and  capacities  of  the  various  fpeakers  throughout,  and  exhibits  their  different  tem- 
pers, and  manners  to  the  life. 

SECT.  X.  The  fubject  matter  of  the  difcourfe,  is,  juftice,  or  virtue;  whofe  na- 
ture,  as  the  Dialogue  proceeds,  is  gradually  difplay'd,  together  with  its  intrinfic 
excellence,  independent  of  all  external  advantages,  nay  even  when  loaded  with  the 
greateft  indignities ;  and  finally,  its  rewards  and  triumphs,  as  well  in  this,  as  in  a 
future  ftate  are  exhibited. 

The  converfation  is  carried  on,  with  freedom,  in  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  man- 
ner ;  and  various  important  fubjects  are  occafionally  introduced,  according  as  they 
happen  to  have  affinity  with  the  principal  defign. 

PLATO  illuftrates  the  nature  of  juftice  in  the  individual,  by  giving  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  it  in  a  community,  and  (hews  that  the  feveral  orders  in  fociety  correfpond 
to  the  feveral  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  different  conftitutions  of  civil  govern- 
ment perfectly  correfpond  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of  government  in  the  individual. 

Hence,  the  jufteft  maxims  of  civil  government  come  to  be  interfperfed  in  this 
Dialogue,  and  principles  are  here  laid  down,  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  ty- 
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Fanny,  and  arbitrary  power.  For  rnftance ;  that  kings  and  governcmrs,  being  effe» 
blifhed  for  the  good  of  the  people,  ought  to  make  it  their  principal  fludy,  to  pro- 
mote this  end.  That  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  to  govern,  rrraft  be  indelibly  tinc- 
tured with  juft  fentiments  of  religion-,  and  the  laws:  that  they  rrmft,  from  therr  car- 
Eeft  years,  be  formed  by  the  beft  precepts-,  and  example? :  that  they  nroft  be  trier? 
and  proved,  both  by  terrors  and  pleafures :  that  their  natural  fcgacity  irnrft  be  cnl- 
tivated  and  ripened  by  experience :  and  that  it  behooves  them,  thoroughly  to  mider- 
ftand  the  nature  of  juftfee,  and  to  rife  in  their  contemplations  to  the  knowledge  of 
fnpreme  intelligence :  then,  and  not  till  then,  according  to  the  nrixims  efrablifhed' 
in  this  philoibphic  Dialogue,  are  men  to  enter  on  the  office  of  governours ;  and  be= 
ing  inverted  with  public  authority,  the  happinefs  of  the  community,  and  not  their 
own  advantage,  is  to  be  the  principal  and  conftant  objecl:  of  their  attention.  Such 
are  the  political  principles  contained  in  the  REPUBLIC,  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
other  celebrated  maxim,  which  our  Author  hath  frequently  inculcated ;  that  irnlefs 
kings  become  philcfcphers,  or  philofophers  be  made  kings,  the  miferies  of  ftates 
{hall  never  have  an  end. 

We  have  likewife,  in  the  following  Dialogue,  a  very  ftriking  reprefentation  gf- 
ven  us  of  tyranny,  of  the  wretchednefs  of  the  tyrant  himfelf,  and  of  the  mifery  of 
thofe  over  whom  he  domineers.  How  judicious  this  fentiment  is,  concerning  the 
tyrant,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  his  temper,  the  Roman  hiftorian  acknowledges, 
whilrt  he  obferves,  that  this  very  reprefentation  which  PLATO  hath  given  us  of  a 
tyrant,  was  ia  fuel:  fully  verified  to  the  obfervation  of  mankind,  in  the  character 
of  the  Emperor  TIBERIUS. 

Befidesthe  moft  flriking  viewt>f  tyranny,  our  Author  further  gives  us  an  account  of 
feveral  other  kinds  of  government,  of  their  refpeftive  lineage  and  fucceflion,  of  the 
order  irr  which  they  rife  one  out  of  another,  and  of  the  character  and  manner  pe- 
culiar to  each. 

He  defcribes  at  large,  that  form  of  government  which  he  efteems  the  beft,  where 
Kings  are  philofophers.  But  as  every  thing  here  is  liable  to  degeneracy  and  cor- 
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'  rupdon,  this  perfect  form  of  government  foon  degenerates  into  what,  he  fays,  re- 
iembles  the  Spartan  model;  where  the  ambition  of  being  in  the  magistracy,  is 
greater  than  that  of  deferving  it ;  and  where  the  laws  are  regarded  rather  from 
the  principle  of  fear,  than  love.  This  again  degenerates  into  Oligarchy ;  where  the 
magiftracies  and  high  offices  of  ftate,  are  engrofled  by  the  rich  and  opulent,  who 
lord  it  over  their  fellow- citizens. 

This  arbitrary  rule  of  the  few,  makes  a  tranfition  into  another  form,  ftill  more 
corrupted  and  depraved,  and  introduces  Democracy,  like  a  monfter  with  innume- 
rable heads.  The  infolence  and  wanton  humours  of  the  many  break  down  all  the 
bulwarks  of  public  fafety,  and  the  diforders  of  the  ftate  are  continually  increafed, 
through  a  licentious  impunity. 

Laft  of  ah1,  from  a  fond  defire  to  efcape  from  the  evils  in  which  Democracy  in- 
volves the  commonwealth,  is  derived  the  origin  of  Tyranny ;  where  the  fole  power 
is  blindly  and  lavifhly  conferred  on  an  individual  alone.  This,  our  Author  confi- 
ders,  as  the  laft  and  the  greateft  degeneracy  of  government ;  agreeably  to  this,  he 
defcribes  the  unjuft  and  tyrannical  temper,  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  moft  wretched 
-and  compleatly  miferable. 

The  various  forms  and  changes  of  the  Roman  government,  have  fully  verified  the 
folidity  of  thefe  obfervations ;  and  afford  unqueftionable  proofs  of  the  penetration 
and  wifdom  of  this  eminent  philofopher. 

Befides  the  judicious  reflexions  concerning  the  various  kinds  of  civil  government 
above-mentioned,  the  Republic  alfo  contains  many  excellent  remarks  on  education. 
Here,  this  important  fubject  is  treated  with  accuracy,  and  its  nature,  and  its  end,  are 
well  explained.  Without  confulting  in  the  leaft,  the  natural  genius,  and  capacity  of 
children,  the  common  way  is  to  deftine  one  for  arms,  another  for  the  law,  and  a 
third  for  trade,  or  commerce.  The  confequenccs  generally  prove  fuch  as  may  na- 
turally be  expected  from  fuch  a  deftination.  But,  according  to  our  Author,  a  pe- 
culiar attention  muft  be  given  to  the  pupil's  capacity  and  genius ;  and  however 
elevated  by  connections,  or  illuftrious  by  birth  ;  yet,  if  natere  hath  furnifhed 

c  2 
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dowments  only  with  a  fparing  hand,  fome  humble  employment  is  to  be  affignec? 
him.  For  nature  in  thefe  cafes  ftiould  never  be  compelled,  but,  in  all  things,  her 
voice  is  firft  to  be  confulted,  and  her  order  firft  obeyed.  And,  therefore,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand ;  be  the  pupil's  birth,  or  fituation  ever  fo  obfcure,  yet  if  his  natural  abi- 
lities are  fuited  to  thefublime  parts  of  erudition,  or  to  publick  employments  of  power 
and  dignity,  his,  is  the  genius,  which  by  nature  is  preeminent,  and  his  education 
and  advancement  fliould  proceed  accordingly.  This  is  beautifully  inforced,  in  the 
republic,  by  a  Phoenician  fable,  faid  to  he  delivered  by  the  oracle  itfelf ;  and  incul- 
cated with  this  further  declaration,  that  the  ftate  is  to  perifli,  whenever  this  ma- 
xim concerning  education  comes  to  be  neglected. 

Another  maxim,  here  eflablifhed,  concerning  education,  is,  that  in  order  to  en- 
gage the  youth  to  learning,  gentle  and  perfuaflve  means  alone  muft  be  ufed ;  but 
compullion  and  force  are  never  to  be  apply'd.  For  a  free  fpirit  is  never  to  be  taught 
any  thing  by  flavim  methods,, 

With  us,  education  is  generally  all  crowded  into  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  few 
years,  when  the  pupil  is  raw  and  juvenile:  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  flight  impreffi- 
ons  of  fuch  an  education  be  foon  worn  of  by  the  practice  of  the  world.  But  edu- 
cation, according  to  the  plan  of  our  divine  philofopher,  is  to  be  uniformly  carried 
on  throughout  the  whole  of  life.  The  ycuth  are  to  be  iafteufted  in  arithmetic, 
geometry,  natural  philofophy,  and  the  finer  arts  not  merely  for  common  utilities,  and 
as  genteel  accompliiliments,  but  chiefly  as  being  fubfervient  to  virtue.  All  thefe,  he 
confidcrs  as  fo  many  fteps,  for  conducting  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Deity,  and 
and  for  eftabliihing  and  confirming  them  in  a  good  life,  which  he  reprefents  as,  of 
all  things,  the  mod  important. 

We  feldom  beftow  fufficient  pains,  in  adapting  the  quantity  and  kind  of  inftruc- 
rion,  to  the  years  and  capacity  of  the  learners;  but  pour  into  them  ail  at  once,  and 
without  any  meafure,  the  flronger,  and  the  weaker,  the  more  fublime,  and  tha 
'more  juvenile  fpecies  of  learning:  the  confequences  of  which  appear  in  a  confufioa 
of  ideas,  a  fpirit  of  difputation,  a.  conceit  of  knowledge,  and  often  in  the  extrava*- 
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gancies  of  a  wild  enthufiafm.  But  this  great  mafter  propofes  to  give  the  younger 
difciples  no  more  than  only  a  juvenile  kind  of  philofophy;  referving  whit  is 
higher  and  more  fublime,  for  the  employment  of  their  riper,  and  more  advanced 
years.  This  alone  may  fuffice,  as  an  aafwer  to  the  charge  againfl  our  author,  of  giv- 
ing countenance  to  myflic  notions,  and  extravagancies. 

The  Sophifts  pretended  to  be  able  to  make  any  man  a  philofopher,  and  to  pour 
into  him  wifdom,  as  one  pours  wine  into  a  cask  by  a  funnel.  It  fignih'ed  little  what 
were  his  temper,  his  genius,  or  capacity :  they  could  give  fight  as  it  were  to  the- 
blind.  But  the  Socratic  way  of  inftruclion  was  to  make  the  difciple  inflruct  himfelf ; 
to  place  him  in  the  proper  ftation  for  feeing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  remove  any 
obftrudtions  that  afFedled  his  organs ;  or  whatever  impediment  intercepted  the  pro- 
fpecl. 

Befides  thefe  general  maxims  concerning  education,  the  republic  abounds  with  a,< 
variety  of  ufeful  hints,  tending  to  the  improvement,  not  only  of  the  philofopher,  but 
nlfo  of  the  fine  gentleman  in  every  profeffion,  nay  even  of  the  common  artizan 

• 

The  mariner,  the  foldier,  the  low  mechanic,  and  the  fine  artiiT: ;  the  orator,  the  cri- 
tic, the  mathematician,  the  logician,  as  well  as  the  philofopher,  and  flatefman,  may, 
if  he  will,  here,  each  in  his  turn,  receive  fuch  folid  inftruclion,  as  if  faithfully 
followed,  fhall  naturally  lead  him  to  elegance  and  perfection,  in  his  refpeclive  art,. 
or  profeffion. 

True  virtue,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  depends  on  the  knowledge  of 
deity ;  and  this  divine  knowledge  is  the  ftandard  of  the  truly  graceful  and  becoming 
in  life  and  manners,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  more  elegant  arts. 

All  the  various  arts  and  iciences,  according  to  our  Author,  are  to  be  ufed  as  helps 
and  affiftances,  to  lead  the  mind  to  that  prime  fcience,  and  original  of  all ;  that, 
narnrly,  of  the  Good,.and  the  caufe  of  all  good. 

So  clofe,  and  intimate,  in  the  opinion  of  our  philofopher,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween virtue,  and  the  more  elegant  arts,  that  without  the  juft  idea  of  the  for- 
mer, without  eying  this  idea  perpetually,  and  revering  it  as  a  ftandard.  No  true 
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perfection  ia  the  mere  elegant  arts  can  ever  be  expelled,  no  genuine  practice  caa 
prevail,  nor  thorough  mafterfhip  be  acquired :  but,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  performance 
(hall  alone  prevail,  as,  on  the  main,  will  prove  hurtful  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  on  thefe  principles,  that  our  Author  banifhes  from  his  Republic  the  moft 
eminent  of  all  the  ancient  Poets. 

As  his  poems  give  unhandfome  reprefentations  of  deity,  of  heroes,  of  death,  and 
a  future  ftate,  he  judges  them  to  be  not  at  all  calculated  to  promote  virtue;  and,  of 
neceflary  confequence,  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  ftate,  whofe  fole  genius  and  fpirit 
was,  moral  goodnefs ;   and  whofe  citizens  were  to  have  virtue  as  their  principal  end,  • 
and  their  great  and  conftant  aim. 

SECT.  XI.  What  further  recommends  this  Treatife  to  our  efteem,  is  that  ini- 
mitable elegance  of  compofition  with  which  it  is  embellifhed.  This  animated  Dia- 
logue is  beautified  with  copious  illuftrations  borrowed  from  the  common  arts,  and 
tftriking  allufions  derived  from  real  life  and  manners.  It  is  enriched  with  fimilies  and 
allegories,  and  many  things  curious  and  entertaining,  taken  from  facts,  and  fables,  of 
early  days ;  from  poetry  and  tradition,  and  the  whole  mythology  of  the  moft  ancient 
times.  Now,  on  this  account  likewife,  our  celebrated  moralift  feems  to  be  juftly  in- 
titled  to  uncommon  applaufe ;  feeing  the  aid  of  every  ornament  that  can  be  given  to 
difcourfes  on  moral  fubjects,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  real  ufe ;  in  order  to 
recommend  them  to  our  attention,  and  give  them  the  firmer  hold  of  our  hearts. 

We  find  the  great  Inftructor  of  mankind,  conveying  his  doctrine  in  this  manner; 
illuftrating  divine  fubjects,  by  allufions  to  common  life;  by  familiar  images  and 
companions,  by  parables  and  proverbs,  and  by  references  to  traditions  and  hifto- 
ries  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity. 

Such  ornaments  of  compofition  are  extremely  natural,  and  while  they  pleafe  and 
charm  the  imagination,  they  at  the  fame  time  convey  the  moft  folid  inftruction  to  the 
mind.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  how  ftriking  a  manner  does  the  apologue  of  Erus,  in 
the  following  Treatife,  reprefent  the  fentiments  of  philofophers,  concerning  the 
rewards  of  good  men  in  another  world,  and  the  punilhments  that  await  the  wicked, 
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Specially  tyrants,  who  abufing  the  power  with  which  they  are  entrufted  for  the 
public  good,  become  guilty  of  oppreflion,  cruelty,  and  the  blackeft  crimes. 

SECT.  XII.  The  Translator  is  fully  fenfible,  that  to  prefent  the  Public  with  a 
verfion  of  this  moft  celebrated  piece  of  ancient  philofophy,  is,  indeed,  a  bold,  and 
hazardous  attempt ;  nor,  is  he  ignorant  how  much  it  is  to  its  difadvantage,  to  exhi- 
bit, in  an  EngUAi  drefs,  a  performance  which  was  perhaps  the  -matter-  work  of  the  firft 
of  the  Grecian  fnges,  of  one,  who  wrote  in  a  language*  of  all  others,  the  moft  refined 
und  elegant,  and  who  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  faniments,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  compofition :   thefe  things  are  fo  well  known  to  all  who  can  read  our 
Author  in  his  own  language,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  hardly  bear  to  look  at  his 
philofophy  in  the  homely  drefs  we  have  given  it:   but  they  who  have  penetration  to 
difcern  the  blemifhes  of  a  performance  of  this  kind,  will  have  candour  likewife  to 
make  proper  allowances  for  the  difficulties  attending  it.     The  mere  Englifh  read- 
ers may  poilibly  not  be  fo  eafdy  pleafed ;  they  will  find,  in  the  following  work,  but 
little  according  to  the  fafhion,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  they  will  fee  a  repre- 
fentation  of  life  and  manners,  very  different  from  their  own.  But  furely  they  maybe 
fuppofed  to  have  fom©  degree  of  curiofity  to  know  the  manners  of  other  countries  j 
and  particularly,  to  look  a  little  into  that  philofophy  which  prevailed  among  a  people 
fo  refined  as  the  ancient  Athenians.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  this  inquifitive  age, 
there  is  not  wanting  altogether,  a  curiofity  of  knowing,  what  were  the  fentiments,  • 
of  the  moft  eminent  philofophers  of  early  times,  concerning  matters  of  importance. 
We  hear  of  their  fentiments  frequently  at  fecond  hand.    Modern  writers,  we  find, 
are  divided  about  them ;  fome  extolling,  and  others  depreciating  the  whole  of  ancient 
wifdom.    Now,  no  way  appears  more  proper,  for  fetting  right  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  concerning  the  merit  of  the  renowned  Sages  of  antiquity,  than  to  exhibit 
fome  of  their  capital  pieces  in  literal  tranflation.  Though  Translations  of  this  kind 
may  labour  under  considerable  difadvantages,  in  point  of  elegance,  yet  the  genuine 
reprefentations  they  contain  of  ancient  fentiments,  and  manners,  will  recommend 
them  to  the-  lovers  cf  nature,  and  of  truth.    At  firft,  indeed,  they  may  not  provr 
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fo  catching,  yet  they  may  probably  come  to  detain  the  ear  the  longefl :  add  to  this, 
that  they  may  ferve  in  fome  meafure  as  antidotes,  againft  that  fwollen  manner  of 
writing,  of  which  we  are  in  imminent  danger,  through  the  luxury  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  almoft  infeparable  from  fuch  times  of  profperity,  as  the  prefent. 

One  of  the  beft  fecurities,  againfl  this  fwollen  manner,  and,  indeed,  againfl  every 
other  corruption,  is  a  molt  familiar  converfe,  efpecially  in  youth,  with  the  finifhed 
models  of  ancient  literature.  For  it  is  hardly  poffible,  for  one  to  be  frequently  and 
familiarly  converfant,  with  the  compofitions  of  thebefl  and  wifeft  writers  of  thofe  an- 
cient ftates,  who  excelled  all  the  neighbouring  nations  in  wifdom,  and  politenefs, 
without  imbibing  imperceptibly  fomewhat  of  their  love  of  liberty  and  virtue ;  toge- 
ther with  a  certain  dignity  of  foul,  and  grandeur  and  elevation  of  fentiment  fimilar 
to  theirs.  Whilft  we  perufe  thofe  animated  compofitions  which  have  happily  efcaped 
the  wreck  of  fo  many  ages,  and  remain  the  eternal  monuments  of  ancient  honour, 
how  muft  we  revere  that  heroic  fpirit  of  virtue,  and  liberty,  that  gave  birth  to  pro- 
ductions fo  beautiful,  and  permanent !  How  muft  we  be  fired  with  the  nobleft  am- 
bition, of  averting  and  maintaining  inviolable,  thefe  highefl  honours  of  the  human 
race.  With  virtue  and  liberty,  the  finer  arts  and  philofophy  rofe,  and  flourilhed.  With 
the  lofs  of  virtue  and  liberty ;  all  learning  and  elegance  declined  and  perifhed.  So 
long  as  the  GreeKS  were  animated  with  public  fpirit,  and  the  firm  union,  and  con- 
federacy of  their  feveral  ftates  remained  entire,  no  numbers  of  Perfian  flaves  were  a 
match  for  their  valour.  In  vain  did  Xerxes,  in  vain  did  Darius  pour  afTembled  na-r 
tions  into  Greece.  The  generous  and  manly  fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  triumphed  over  all, 

c, 

and  was  invincible.  It  was  then,  the  more  elegant  arts,  and  philofophy  rofe  to  a 
prodigious  height.  But  their  fecurity  and  eafe  foon  after  begot  among  them  envies 
and  jealoufies.  Their  union  and  confederacy  fubfifled  no  more.  So  foon  as  they 
divided,  they  fell  under  the  power  of  Macedon. 

The  Romans  were  almoft  always  engaged  in  war ;  and  feem,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  to  have  made  little  account  of  philofophy,  and  the  politer  arts :  but  no  fooner 
had  the}  an  opportunity  of  admiring  a  Grecian  flatue,  and  of  confidering  the  other 
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models  of  Grecian  tafte  and  literature,  than  they  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  every 
fort  of  elegance;  particularly  before  the  laft  period  of  their  Republic,  and  about  the 
times  of  Cicero,  and  his  cotemporaries.  But  the  Romans,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Greeks,  were  foon  corrupted  by  luxury  and  eafe.  The  braveft  Republic  in  the 
world,  became  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  fome  of  her  own  citizens.  Their  virtue  no 
longer  remaining,  their  liberty  was  foon  loft.  The  decline  of  learning,  and  of  all  the 
more  elegant  arts,  fpeedily  followed.  Such,  indeed,  as  had  gotten  their  education 
under  the  golden  reign  of  liberty,  made  a  fhining  figure  for  a  while,  in  the  days 
of  Auguftus,  who,  through  policy,  and  the  influence  of  a  philofophic  prime  mini" 
fter,  gave  literature  and  the  finer  arts  confiderable  encouragement.  But  now  that  li- 
berty was  gone,  and  thofe  were  worn  out,  who  had  been  happily  formed  under  her 
influence,  little  of  true  philofophy  or  elegance  could  be  expected  to  remain  for  any 
time.  Under  the  tyranny  exercifed  by  fome  of  the  fucceeding  Emperors,  fuch  as 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  that  once  manly  people,  may 
cafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  prodigioufly  crufhed.  Yet  even  under  thefe  tyrants, 
the  Stoic  philofophy  prevailed.  It  affects  no  (how ;  ftudies  no  ornaments  of  elo- 
quence ;  courts  no  external  honours ;  defpifes  equally  pleafures  and  pains ;  is  fole- 
\y  intent  on  virtuous  energies ;  and  hath  often  bidden  defiance  to  the  fierceft  rage 
of  the  moft  cruel  tyrants.  After  Domitian,  there  was  a  fucceffion  of  feveral  of  the 
beft  and  greateft  princes  that  ever  filled  the  Imperial  throne.  Then  followed,  what 
was  called,  a  reiteration  of  liberty :  but  it  was  nothing  but  the  name.  This  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune  was  not  able  to  revive  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  the  people. 
Their  liberty  and  goodly  conftitution  were,  in  reality,  no  more.  Their  general  tem- 
per daily  declined.  Though  now,  and  then,  a  brighter  genius  arofe,  and  fuch  as 
feemed  worthy  of  a  better  age;  fuch  as  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Quintilian. 

Literature,  on  its  decline  in  Greece,  had,  for  a  while,  found  a  fanctuary  in  Egypt, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemys ;  and  was  for  a  confiderable  time  highly  re- 
fpected  by  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool.  At  length,  the  blind  zeal 
of  fome  converts  to  Chriftianity ;  the  barbarity  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals ;  together 
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with  the  Turkish  tyranny  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  Papal  fuperftition  in  the  Weft,  con- 
curred to  deftroy  almofl  all  the  valuable  monuments  of  both  Grecian  and  Roman 
literature.  Yet  amidft  thefe  devaluations,  learning  was  hofpitably  received  in  Ara- 
bia, particularly  in  the  reign  of  the  Great  Almanzor.  The  defolation  continued 
long  in  Europe.  But,  at  length  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  and  of  reformation  began  to- 
revive ;  the  remains  of  ancient  literature  were,  then,  curioufly  fought  after.  The 
art  of  printing,  and  the  improvements  in  navigation  feafonably  helped,  to  lay  opea 
feveral  treafures  of  ancient  wifdom ;  which  had  lain  long  buried  during  the  igno- 
rance of  the  dark^  ages.  The  reformation  of  religion,  mightily  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  fuch  of  thofe  hidden  monuments  of  learning,  as  had  not  totally  perimed 
through  the  wafre  of  time,  and  the  outrage  of  Barbarians.  In  this  new  period,  chan- 
t/7'$  7/7*77  cellour  Bacon  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatelt  promoters  of  learning  and 
knowledge ;  and,  particularly,  to  have  given,  as  it  were,  the  plan  of  thofe  focieties  for 
natural  knowledge,  now  happily  gflablifhed  in  fo  many  of  the  ftates  of  Europe. 
Thefe  focieties,  together  with  our  univerfities,  and  the  eftablifhments  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  are  fome  of  the  bulwarks  againft  a  return  of  barbariim.  We  have  feen  the  ci- 
vil and  religious  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  nobly  aflerted,  and  explained  by 
Bilhop  Hoadly.  The  ancient  geometry  hath  been  eminently  cultivated  by  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fuccefsfully  employed  in  explaining  many  of  the  phae- 
nomena  of  nature,  and  in- promoting  feveral  utilities  in  the  common,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  elegant  arts.  The  architecture,  painting,  and  other  elegant  arts  of  the  An- 
cients, have  grown  into  vogue,  and  are  come  now  to  be  highly  admired  and  ftudied: 
but  their  fublime  philofbphy,  concerning  virtue  and  the  conducl  of  life,  an  art,  of 
all  others,  the  moft  important,  hath  hitherto  in  a  great  meafure  lain  neglected. 
Dr.  Cudworth,  however,  and  one  or  two  more,  in  the  laft  age ;  befides  a  few  cele- 
bratcd  writers,  in  our  own,,  have  ihewn  us  by  their  fhining  examples,  what  may  be 
made  of  this  philofophy,  and  have  done  much  to  recommend  it  to  modern  times.. 
But  hitherto  thtir  example  hath  been  little  imitated.  Amidfl  wranglings  of  contro- 
verfy,  din  of  arms,  diilipations  of  pleafure,  bufHe  for  power,  hurry  after  opulence^ 
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and  loud  and  dictatorial  flrains  of  other  mufes;  the  calm  ftill  voice  of  this  fober 
mufe,  hath  hitherto  met  with  a  cold,  and  indifferent  reception.  Let  us,  however, 
not  defpair  of  feeing  better  days.  Let  us  appeal  from  men's  firft  thoughts  to  their 
fecond ;  from  their  imaginations  and  paffions,  to  their  reafon  and  intellect ;  from 
the  many,  to  the  few ;  from  modern  fafhions,  to  ancient  models ;  and  from  the  pre- 
fent  age,  to  remote  pofterity.  Let  us  look  upon  the  interefts  of  literature  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  thoie  of  religion,  liberty,  and  all  folid  and  elegant  improve- 
ments. It  is,  indeed,  fo  efTential  to  thefe,  that  without  it,  they  cannot  poffibly  fub- 
fift ;  but  in  place  of  them,  we  fhall  foon  come  to  fink  under  fuperftition,  flavery, 
and  barbarity. 

To  ward  off  thefe  evils,  all  endeavours  are  to  be  employed ;  and  in  particular, 
our  utmoft  efforts  are  to  be  exerted,  to  perfuade  the  great  to  patronize,  the  young 
to  imitate;  and  all,  in  general,  to  ftudy,  and  admire,  thofe  celebrated  models  of  an- 
cient philofophy  and  compofition,  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  fo  many  centu- 
ries, which  are  fo  fubfervient  to  religion,  and  all  our  valuable  interefts,  and  which 
fo  long  as  they  are  regarded,  will  undoubtedly  prove,  in  a  certain  meafure,  as  a 
fait  to  the  earth. 

i 

Our  neighbours  the  French  have  given  us  two  Tranflations  of  PLATO'S  RE- 
PUBLIC into  their  language.  The  one  published  at  London  in  1726.  The  other  at 
Paris  in  this  prefent  year  1 7  6  z.  The  former  is  totally  void  of  the  fpkit  and  manner 
of  the  original.  The  latter  is  fo  elegant  and  natural,  that  nothing  can  exceed  it.  The 
following  work  was  too  far  advanced,  to  receive  any  benefit  from  that  truly  elegant 
performance.  By  their  handfome  tranflations  of  the  great  Ancients,  and  their  happy 
imitations  of  them,  the  French  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  fet  a  noble 
example  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  Englifh  Reader  never  had  a  better  opportunity,  of  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  fublime  philofophy  of  our  Author,  than  he  has  at  prefent,  by 
means  of  a  moft  elegant  Translation  of  the  whole  of  his  works,  now  publifhing  by 
e  learned  Mr.  SYDENHAM.  In  his  Tranflation,  and  in  the  DifTertaticns  andNoies 
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-accompanying  it,  he  difcovers  fuch  extenfive  learning,  juft  criticifm,  and  thorough 
comprehenfion  of  PLATO'S  philofophy,  as  muft  render  his  performance  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  all  lovers  of  ancient  literature.  Till  that  elegant  performance  appear, 
or  fome  other  of  the  kind ;  even  the  following  Translation  of  a  part  of  PL  A  T  o,  made 
folely  from  the  Edition  by  FICINUS,  may  be  of  fome  ufe,  and  contribute  fome  little, 
towards  reviving  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  into  ancient  learning. 

Were  thofe  finilhed  models  of  ancient  philofophy  and  compofition,  ftudied  and 
imitated  by  us,  in  the  manner  they  feem  to  deferve ;  our  own,  of  all  modern  lan- 
guages, would  readily  come  to  be  enriched  with  the  nobleft  writings,  and  be  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  as  unqueftionably  the  beft,  and  to  have  the  neareft  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  the  politeft  nations  of  antiquity.     We  certainly  have  at  prefent 
the  neareft  refemblance  to  them,  in  our  liberty  and  goodly  conftitution :  and  theie 
are  allowed  to  be  circumftances  which  confiderably  affecT:  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  the  genius  of  their  language.  But  if,  through  indolence,  or  pleafure,  or  other 
corruption  of  any  kind,  we  fhall  come  to  be  utter  Grangers  to  thofe  ancient  mo- 
dels, and  to  the  language  fpoken  by  free  men  of  old,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  may  like- 
wife  come  to  be  Grangers  to  their  noble  conceptions :   or,  at  leaft,  thofe  fentiments 
which  naturally  belong  to  free  men,  being  no  way  confirmed,  and  animated  by  a 
familiar  con verfe,  with  what  is  moft  finifhed  in  the  kind, /hall  of  courfe  become  more 
feeble,  and  languid ;  whilft  the  finical  and  florid  manner,  infenfibly  gains  on  our  ad- 
miration, and  enters  into  our  character,  both  as  men,  and  as  writers. 

It  is  not  eafily  to  be  conceived,  how  much  our  liberal  youth,  might  not  only  en- 
rich their  language,  and  improve  their  tafte  in  all  the  more  elegant  arts,  but  like- 
\vife  ennoble  their  fentiments  with  reference  to  higher  matters,  by  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  thofe  models,  that  are  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  moil  polite  nati- 
ons of  antiquity.  The  tafte  and  manner  which  it  behooves  a  Briton  to  ftudy  and  cul- 
tivate ought  furely  to  be  correfpondent  to  thefe  ineftimable  bleiTmgs  he  enjoys,  and 
to  thofe  kindred  conceptions  of  illuftrious  nations  of  old,  fuch  as  they  were  in  their 
golden  days  of  liberty. 
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SOCRATES,  GLAUCO,  POLEMARCHUS, 
THRASYMACHUS,  ADIMANTUS,  CEPHALUS* 

SOCRATES. 

J  WENT  down  yeilerday  to  thePiraeum,  with  Glauco,  the 
fon  of  Arifto,  to  pay  my  devotion  to  the  goddefs ;  and  de- 
firous,  at  the  fame  time,  to  obferve  in  what  manner  they 
would  celebrate  the  feftiva-1,  as  they  were  now  to  do  it 
for  the  fhil  time.  The  proceflioii  of  our  own  countrymen 
feem'd  to  me  to  be  indeed  beautiful ;  yet  that  of  the  Thra- 
cians  appeared  no  lefs  proper.  After  we  had  paid  our  de- 
votion, and  feen  the  folemnity,  we  were  on  our  way  to 
the  city;  when  Polemarchus,  the  Son  of  Cephalus,  ob- 
ferving  us  at  a  diftance,  hurrying  home ;  order'd  his  boy 
to  run  and  clefire  us  to  wait  for  him:  and  the  boy,  tak- 
ing hold  of  my  robe  behind;  Polemarchus,  fays  he,  de- 
fires  you  to  wait.  I  turned  about,  and  afked,  where  he 
was.  He  is  coming  up,  faid  he,  after  you;  but  do  you 
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wait  for  him.   We  will  wait,  faid  Glauco ;  and  foon  after- 
wards,  came  Polemarchus,  and  Adimantus,  the  brother 
of  Glauco,  and  Niceratus,  the  fon  of  Nicias,  and  fome  o- 
thers  as  from  the  proceflion.     Then  faid  Polemarchus; 
Socrates !  you  feem  to  me  to  be  hurrying  to  the  city.  You 
judge,  faid  I,  not  amifs.     You  fee  us,  then,  faid  he,  how 
many  there  are  of  us.     Why  do  I  not?    Therefore,  now, 
you  mud  either  be  flronger  than  thefe,  or  you  mull  ftay 
here.  Is  there  not,  faid  I,  one  way  Hill  remaining  ?    May 
we  not  perfuade  you,  that  you  mull  let  us  go  ?    Can  you 
be  able  to  perfuade  fuch  as  will  not  hear?   By  no  means, 
faid  Glauco.  Then,  as  we  are  not  to  hear,  determine  ac- 
cordingly.     But  you  do  not  know,  faid  Adimantus,  that 
there  is  to  be  an  illumination,  in  the  evening,  on  horfe- 
back  to  the  goddefs.    On  horfe-back,  faid  I,  that  is  new.. 
Are  they  to  have  torches,  and  give  them  to  one  another, 
contending  together  with  their  horfes?  or  how  do  you 
mean?    Juft  fo,  reply'd  Polemarchus.    And  befides,  they 
will  perform  a  nocturnal  folemnity,  worth  feeing.     For 
we  mall  rife  after  fupper,  and  fee  the  nocturnal  folemni- 
ty, and  lhall  be  there  with  many  of  the  youth,  and  con- 
verfe  together:   But  do  you  flay  and  do  not  do  otherwife. 
It  fecms  proper,  then,  faid  Glauco,  we  fliou'd  flay.     Nay, 
if  it  fecm  fo,  faid  I,  we  ought  to  do  it.      We  went  home 
therefore  to  Polemarchus's  houfe;.  and  there  we  found, 
both  Lyfias,  and  Euthydemus,  brothers  of  Polemarchus; 
iikewife  Thrafymachus  the  Chalcedonian,  and  Charman- 
tides  the  Paeoneian,  andClitipho  the  fon  of  Ariftonimus  ; 
Cephalus  die  father  of  Polemarchus  was  Iikewife  in  the. 
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houfe;  he  feemed  to  me  to  be  pretty  well  advanced  in 
years,  for  I  had  not  feen  him  of  a  long  time.  He  was 
fitting  crown'd,  on  a  certain  couch  and  feat;  for  he  had 
been  offering  facrifice  in  the  hall.  So  we  fate  down  by 
him ;  for  fome  feats  were  placed  there  in  a  circle.  Im- 
mediately, then,  when  Cephalus  faw  me,  he  faluted  me, 
and  faid ;  Socrates !  you  do  not  often  come  down  to  us  to 
the  Piraeum,  neverthelefs  you  ought  to  do  it,  for  were 
I  Hill  able  eafily  to  go  up  to  the  city,  you  fliou'd  not  need 
to  come  hither,  but  we  wou'd  be  with  you :  But  now  you 
fhou'd  come  hither  more  frequently:  for  I  allure  you, 
that  with  relation  to  myfelf,  as  the  pleafures  refpecting 
the  body  become  infipid ;  the  defire  and  pleafure  of  con- 
verfation  increafe.  Do  not  fail,  then,  to  make  a  party  of- 
ten with  thefe  youths,  and  come  hither  to  us,  as  to  your 
friends  and  old  acquaintance.  And,  truly,  faid  I,  Cephalus ! 
1  take  pleafure  in  converiing  with  thofe  who  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  years  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  proper,  that  we  learn 
from  them,  as  from  perfoiis  who  have  gone  before  us, 
what  the  road  is,  which  it  is  likely  we  have  to  travel-; 
whether  rough  and  difficult;  or  plain  and  eafy.  And  I 
would  gladly  learn  from  you,  as  you  are  now  arrived  at 
that  time  of  life,  which  the  poets  call,  the  threfhold  of 
old-age  ;  what  your  opinion  of  it  is  ;  whether  you  look 
on  it,  as  the  moil  grievous  pan  of  life,  or  what  you  think 
of  it  ?  And,  I  will  tell  you,  Socrates  !  faid  he,  what  is 
really  my  opinion ;  for  we  frequently  meet  together  in 
one  place ;  feveral  of  us,  who  are  of  the  fame  age,  obferv- 
ing  the  old  proverb :  now,  moil  of  us,  when  afTembled? 
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lament  their  ftate,  when  they  feel  a  want  of  the  pleafures 
of  youth,  and  call  to  their  remembrance  the  pleafures  of 
love,  thofe  of  drinking  and  f catting,  and  fome  others,  a- 
kin  to  thefe :  and  they  exprefs  indignation ,  as  if  they 
were  bereaved  of  fome  mighty  things ;  in  thofe  days, 
they  fay,  they  lived  well,  but  now  they  do  not  live  at 
all :  fome  of  them  too,  bemoan  the  contempt  which  old- 
age  meets  with  from  their  acquaintance :  and,  on  this 
account  alfo,  they  lament  old-age,  -which  is  to  them  the 
caufe  of  fo  many  ills.  But  thefe  men,  Socrates  !  feern 
not  to  me  to  blame  the  real  caufe ;  for,  if  this  were  the 
caufe,  I  like  wife  Ihould  have  fuffered  the  fame  things  on 
account  of  old-age  ;  and  all  others,  even  as  many  as  have 
eome  to  thefe  years :  whereas  1  have  met  with  feveral  who 
are  not  thus  affected ;  and  particularly  was  once  with  So- 
phocles the  poet,  when  he  was  afked  by  one,  How,  faid 
he,  Sophocles !  are  you  affected-  towards  the  pleafures  of 
love;  are  you  itill  able  to  enjoy  them?  Softly,  friend!  re- 
ply'd  he,  moil  gladly,  indeed,  have  I  efcaped  from  thefe 
pleafures,  as  from  fome  furious  and  favage  mailer.  He 
ieem'd  tome  to-fpeak  well  at  that  time,  and  no  lefs  fo  now: 
for,  certainly,  there  is  in  old  age,  a  deal  of  peace  and  free- 
dom from  ftich  things  ;  for  when  the  appetites  ceafe  to  be 
vehement,  and  are  become  eafy ;  what  Sophocles  faid,  cer- 
tainly happens;  we  are  delivered  from  very  many,  and 
thofe  too,  furious  mailers.  But  with  relation  to  thefe- 
things,  and  thofe  likewife  refpecHng  our  acquaintance, 
there  is  one  and  the  fame  caufe;  which  is,  not  old-agey 
Socrates!  but  manners:  For,  if  indeed  they  are  difcree': 
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and  moderate,  even  old-age  is  but  moderately  burden- 
fome :  if  not,  both  old-age,  Socrates !  and  youth,  are  grie- 
vous to  fuch.       Being  delighted  to  hear  him  fay  thefe 
things,  and  wanting  him  to  difcourfe  further;    I  urged 
him,  and  faid,  I  fancy,  Cephalus !  the  generality  will  not 
agree  with  you  in  thofe  things;    but  will  imagine  that 
you  bear  old-age  eafily,  not  from  manners,  but  from  pof- 
feffing  much  wealth ;   for  the  rich,  fay  they,  have  many 
confolations.   You  fay  true,  reply'd  he,  they  do  not  agree 
with  me;  and  there  is  fomething  in  what  they  fay;  bus 
however,  not  fo  much  as  they  imagine.     But  the  faying 
of  Themiftocles  was  juft;  who,  when  the  Seriphiaii  re^ 
viled  him,  and  faid,   that  he  was  honoured,   not  011  his 
own  account,   but  on  that  of  his  country,  reply'd;   that 
neither  would  himfelf  have  been  renowned,  had  he  been 
a  Seriphiaii;  nor  would  he,   had  he  been  an.  Athenian, 
The  fame  faying  is  juftly  applicable  to  thofe  who  are 
not  rich,   and  who  bear  old-age  with  uiieafmefs:   That 
neither  would  the  worthy  man,  were  he  poor,  bear  old- 
age  quite  eafily ;  nor  would  he  who  is  unworthy,  though 
enriched,  ever  be  agreeable  to  himfelf.    But,  whether  Ce- 
phalus !   faid  I,  was  the  greater  part  of  what  you  poffefs, 
left  you;  or  have  you  acquired  it?   Somewhat,  Socrates! 
reply'd  he,  I  have  acquired:   as  to  money-getting  I  am  in 
a  medium  between  my  grandfather,   and  my  father:   for 
my  grandfather  of  the  fame  name  with  me,  who  was 
left  almoft  as  much  fubilance  as  I  poiTefs  at  prefent,  made 
it  many  times  as  much  again;  but  my  father  Lyfanias, 
made  it  yet  lefs  than  it  is  now :   I  am  fatislied.  if  I  lea/-  . 
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my  fons  here,  no  lefs,  but  fome  little  more  than  I  received. 
I  afked  you,  faid  I,  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  you  feem  to 
me  to  love  riches  moderately;  and  thofe  generally  do  fo, 
who  have  not  acquired  them:  but  thofe  who  have  acqui- 
red them,  are  doubly  fond  of  them:  for,  as  poets  love 
their  own  poems,  and  as  parents  love  their  children,  in 
the  fame  manner,  thofe  who  have  enriched  themfelves, 
value  their  riches  as  a  work  of  their  own,  as  well  as  for 
the  utilities  they  afford;  for  which  riches  are  valued  by 
others.  You  fay  true,  reply 'd  he.  It  is  entirely  fo,  faid 
I.  But  further,  tell  me  this ;  what  do  you  imagine,  is  the 
greatefl  good,  derived  from  the  pofleflion  of  much  fub- 
ilance?  What,  probably,  faid  he,  I  fhall  not  perfuade  the 
generality  of.  For,  be  aflured,  Socrates!  continued  he, 
that  after  a  man  begins  to  think  he  is  foon  to  die;  he 
feels  a  fear  and  concern  about  things  which  before  gave 
him  no  uneafmefs:  for  thofe  {lories  concerning  a  future 
Hate,  which  reprefent  that  the  man  who  hath  done  in- 
juilice  here,  mull  there  be  puiiimed;  though  formerly 
ridiculed,  do  then  trouble  his  foul  with  apprehenfions  that 
they  may  be  true;  and  the  man,  either  through  the  in- 
firmity of  okl-age,  or  as  being  now  more  near  thofe 
things,  views  them  more  attentively;  he  becomes  there- 
fore full  of  fufpicion  and  dread;  and  coiifiders,  and  re- 
views, whether  he  hath,  in  any  thing,  injured  any  one. 
He  then,  who  findeth  in  his  life,  a  great  deal  of  iniqui- 
ty, and  is  wakened  from  ileep,  as  children  by  repeated 
calls,  is  afraid  and  lives  in  miferable  hope.  But  the  man, 
who  is  not  confcious  of  any  iniquity, 
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Still  pleafmg  hope,  fweet  nourifher  of  age  I 

Attends ; 

as  Pindar  fays:  This,  Socrates!  he  hath  beautifully  ex- 
prefled;  that,  whoever  lives  a  life  of  juilice,  and  holi- 
nefs, 

Sweet  hope,  the  nourifher  of  age,  his  heart 
Delighting,  with  him  lives ;  which  moft  of  all 
Governs  the  many  veering  thoughts  of  man. 
fo  that  he  fays  well,  and  very  admirably ;  wherefore,  for 
this  purpofe,  I  deem  the  pofleilion  of  riches  to  be  chiefly 
valuable ;  not  to  every  man,  but  to  the  man  of  worth :  for 
the  pofTeflion.  of  riches- contributes  confiderably  to  free  us 
from  being  tempted  to  cheat  or  deceive ;  and  from  being 
obliged  to  depart  thither  in  a  terror;  when  either  indebted 
in  facrifices  to  God,  or  in  money  to  man.  It  hath  many 
other  advantages  belides;  but,  for  my  part,  Socrates!  I 
deem  riches  to  be  moft  advantageous  to  a  man  of  under- 
{landing,  chiefly  in  this  refpect.  You  fpeak  moil  hand- 
fomely,  Cephalus !  reply 'd  I.  But  with  refpect  to  this  very 
thing,  Juilice;  whether  mall  we  call  it,  truth,  fiinply,  and, 
ihe  refloring  of  what  one  hath  received  from  another? 
Or  mall  we  fay,  that  the  very  fame  things  may  fometimes 
be  done  juilly,  and  fometimes  mijuftly?  My  meaning  is 
this:  Every  one  would  fome  how,  own;,  that  if  a  man 
fhould  receive  arms  from  his  friend  who  was  of  a  found 
mind,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  reftore  fuch  things,  if 
he  fhould  demand  them  when  mad ;  nor  would  the  re- 
florer  be  juil;  as  little  ^vould  he,  who,  to  a  man  in  fuch 
a  condition,  mould  willingly  tell  all  the  truth.  You  fay 
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right,  reply 'd  he.  This,  then,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  and  re- 
flore  what  one  hath  received,  is  not  the  definition  of  ju- 
ftice?  It  is  not,  Socrates!  reply'd  Polemarchus,  if  at  leaft 
we  may  give  any  credit  to  Simonides.  However  that  be, 
I  give  up,  faid  Cephalus,  this  converfation  to  you ;  for  I 
muft  now  go  to  take  care  of  the  facred  rites.  Is  not  Po- 
lemarchus, faid  I,  your  heir?  Certainly,  reply'd  he,  fmil- 
ing,  and  went  off  to  the  facred  rites.  Tell  me,  then,  faid 
I,  you  who  are  heir  in  the  converfation,  what  is  it,  which, 
according  to  you,  Simonides  fays  fo  well,  concerning  ju- 
itice?  That  to  give  every  one  his  due,  is  juft,  reply'd  he; 
in  faying  this,  he  feems  to  me  to 'fay  well.  It  is,  indeed, 
faid  I,  not  eafy  to  difbelieve  Simonides,  for  he  is  a  wife 
and  divine  man ;  but  what  his  meaning  may  be  in  this, 
you,  Polemarchus,  probably  know  it,  but  I  do  not;  for  it 
is  plain  he  does  not  mean  what  we  were  faying  juft  now ; 
that,  when  one  depolites  with  another,  any  thing,  it  is  to 
be  given  back  to  him  when  he  afks  for  it  again  in  his  mad- 
iiefs :  yet  what  hath  been  depofited,  is  in  fome  refpect,  at 
leaft,  due;  is  it  not?  It  is.  But  yet,  it  is  not  at  all,  by 
any  means,  then,  to  be  reftored,  \vhen  any  one  afks  for  it 
in  his  madnefs.  It  is  not,  reply'd  he.  Simonides  then 
as  it  mould  feem,  fays  fomething  different  from  this,  that 
to  deliver  up  what  is  due,  is  juft?  Something  different, 
truly,  reply'd  he:  for  he  thinks  that  friends  ought  to  do 
their  friends  fome  good,  but  no  ill.  I  underftaiid,  faid  I. 
He  who  reftores  gold  depofited  with  him,  if  to  reftore 
and  receive  it  be  hurtful,  and  the  reftorcr  and  receiver  be 
friends,  doth  not  give  what  is  due.  Is  not  this  what  you 
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alledge  Simonides  fays?  Surely.  But  what?  are  we  to 
give  our  enemies  too,  what  may  chance  to  be  due  to  them  ? 
By  all  means,  reply'd  he,  what  is  due  to  them;  and  from 
an  enemy,  to  an  enemy,  there  is  due,  I  imagine,  what 
is  fitting,  that  is,  fome  evil.  Simonides,  then,  as  it  mould 
feem,  reply 'd  I,  exprefled  what  is  juft,  enigmatically,  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  poets ;  for  he  well  underflood,  as 
it  appears,  that  this  was  juft,  to  give  every  one  what  was 
fitting  for  him,  and  this  he  called  his  due.  But,  what, 
faid  he,  is  your  opinion?  Truly,  reply'd  I,  if  any  one 
mould  aik  him  thus ;  Simonides !  what  is  the  art,  which, 
difpenfmg  to  certain  perfons  fomething  fitting  and  due,  is 
called  Medicine?  What  would  he  anfwer  us,  do  you 
think?  That  art,  furely,  reply'd  he,  which  difpenfeth 
drugs,  and  prefcribes  regimen  of  meats  and  drinks  to  bo- 
dies. And  what  is  the  art,  which,  difpenfmg  to  certain 
things  fomething  fitting  and  due,  is  called  Cookery  ?  The 
art,  which  gives  feafonings  to  victuals.  Be  it  fo.  What 
then  is  that  art  which  difpenfmg  to  certain  perfons,  fome- 
thing fitting  and  due,  may  be  called  Juftice  ?  If  we  ought 
to  be  any  way  directed,  Socrates!  by  what  is  faid  above, 
the  art  which  difpenfeth  good  offices  to  friends,  and  in- 
juries to  enemies.  To  do  good,  then,  to  friends,  and  ill 
to  enemies,  he  calls  juftice?  It  feems  fo.  Who,  then,  is 
moft  able  to  do  good  to  his  friends,  when  they  are  di- 
feafed,  and  ill,  to  his  enemies,  with  refpect  to  ficknefs, 
and  health?  The  Phyfician.  And  who,  when  they  fail, 
with  refpedt  to  the  danger  of  the  fea?  The  Pilot.  But 
.as  to  the  juft  man,  in  what  bufmefs,  and  with  refpect  to 
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what  action,  is  he  moft  able  to  ferve  his  friends,  and  to 
harm  his  enemies  ?  It  feems  to  me,  in  fighting  in  al- 
liance with  the  one,  and  againft  the  other.  Be  it  fo.  But, 
furely,  the  phyfician  is  ufelefs,  Polemarchus !  to  thofe,  at 
leaft,  who  are  not  lick?  It  is  true.  And  the  pilot,  to  thofe 
who  do  not  fail?  He  is.  And  is  the  juft  man,  in  like  man- 
ner, ufelefs  to  thofe  who  are  not  at  war?  1  can  by  no 
means  think  that.  Juftice,  then,  is  ufeful  likewife  in  time 
of  peace.  It  is.  And  fo  is  agriculture.  Is  it  not?  It  is.  To- 
wards the  pofleffion  of  grain  ?  Certainly.  And  is  not  fhoe- 
making  likewife  ufeful?  It  is.  Towards  the  pofleflion  of 
fhoes,  you  will  fay,  I  imagine.  Certainly.  But  what,  now? 
For  the  ufe,or  pofleffion  of  what,wou'd  you  fay  that  juftice 
were  ufeful  in  time  of  peace?  For  co-partnerfbips,  Socra- 
tes !  You  call  co-par  tnerfhips,  joint  com  panics,  or  what  elfe? 
Joint  companies,  certainly.  Whether,  then,  is  the  juft  man, 
or  the  dice-player,  a  good,  and  ufeful  co-partner,  for  play- 
ing at  dice.  The  dice-player.  But,  in  the  laying  of  tiles 
or  floiies,  is  the  juft  man  a  more  ufeful,  and  a  better 
partner,  than  the  mafon  ?  By  no  means.  In  what  joint 
company  now,  is  the  juft  man  a  better  co-partner  than 
the  harper,  as  the  harper  is  better  than  the  juft  man  for 
touching  the  firings  of  a  harp?  In  a  joint  company  a- 
bout  money,  as  I  imagine.  And  yet  it  is  likely,  Polemar- 
chus !  that  with  regard  to  the  making  ufe  of  money, 
when  it  is  necefTary  jointly  to  buy  or  fell  a  horfe,  the 
jokey,  as  I  imagine,  is  then  the  better  co-partner.  Is  he 
not?  He  wou'd  appear  fo.  And  with  refpecl:  to  a  fhip, 
me  mip-wright,  or  ihip-mafter ?  It  wou'd  fecm  fo,  Wheu 
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then  is  it,  with  refpect  to  the  joint  application  of  money, 
that  the  juft  man  is  more  ufeful  than  others  ?  When  it 
is  to  be  depofited,  and  be  fafe,  Socrates !  Do  you  not  mean, 
when  there  is  no  need  to  ufe  it,  but  to  let  it  lye?  Cer- 
tainly. When,  then,  money  is  ufelefs,  juftice  is  then  ufe- 
ful with  regard  to  it.  It  feems  fo.  And  when  a  prun- 
ing-hook  is  to  be  kept,  juftice  is  ufeful,  both  for  a  com- 
munity, and  for  a  particular  perfon:  but  when  it  is  to 
be  ufed,  the  art  of  vine-drefTmg  is  ufeful.  It  appears  fo. 
And  you  will  fay,  that  when  a  buckler,  a  harp,  is  to  be 
kept,  and  not  to  be  ufed ;  then  juilice  is  ufeful ;  but  when 
they  are  to  be  ufed,  then  the  military,  and  the  mufical 
art.  Ofneceflity.  And  with  reference  to  all  other  things, 
when  they  are  to  be  ufed,  juftice  is  ufelefs,  but  -when 
they  are  not  to  be  ufed,  it  is  ufeful.  It  feems  fo.  Juftice, 
then,  my  friend!  can  be  no  very  important  matter,  if  it 
is  ufeful  only  in  refpect  of  things  which  are  not  to  be 
ufed;  but  let  us  coniider  this  matter;  is  not  he  who  is 
the  moft  dextrous  at  ftrikmg,  whether  in  battle,  or  in 
boxing;  the  fame  likewife,  in  defending  himfelf  ?  Cer- 
tainly, And  is  not  he  who  is  dextrous  in  warding  off,  and 
fhunning  a  diftemper,  moft  dextrous  too  in  bringing  it 
on?  So  I  imagine.  And  he  too  the  beft  guardian  of  a 
camp,  -who  can  fteal  the  councils,  and  the  other  operati- 
ons of  the  enemy?  Certainly.  Of  whatever,  then,  any 
one  is  a  good  guardian,  of  that  likewife  he  is  a  dextrous 
thief.  It  feems  fo.  If,  therefore,  the  juft  man  be  dextrous 
in  guarding  money,  he  is  dextrous  likewife  in  ftealing. 
So  k  wou'd  appear,  faid  he,  from  this  reafoning.  The  juft 
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man,  then,  hath  appeared  to  be  a  fort  of  thief;  and  you 
feem  to  have  learned  this  from  Homer;  for  he  admires 
Autolycus,  the  grandfather  of  Ulyfles,  by  his  mother,  and 
fays,  that  he  was  diftinguiihed  beyond  all  men  for  thefts, 
and  oaths.  It  feems,  then,  according  to  you,  and  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  and  Simonides,  that  juftice  is  a  fort  of 
thieving,  for  the  profit,  indeed,  of  friends,  and  for  the 
hurt  of  enemies.  Did  not  you  fay  fo?  No,  by  no  means; 
nor,  indeed,  do  I  know  any  longer  what  I  faid;  yet  I 
ftill  think  that  juftice  profits  friends,  and  hurts  enemies. 
But,  whether  do  you  pronounce  fuch  to  be  friends,  as- 
feem  to  be  honed?  or,  fuch  as  are  fo,  though  they  do  not 
feem ;  and  in  the  fame  way  as  to  enemies  ?  It  is  reafori- 
able,  faid  he,  to  love  thofe  whom  a  man  deems  to  be  ho- 
nefl;  and  to  hate  thofe  whom  he  deems  to  be  wicked. 
But  do  not  men  mifcake  in  this;  fo  as  that  many  who 
are  not  honeft,  appear  fo  to  them,  and  many  contrary- 
wife?  They  do  miftake.  To  fuch,  then,  the  good  are  c- 
nemies,  and  the  bad  are  friends.  Certainly.  But,  how- 
ever, it  is,  then,  juft  for  them,  to  profit  the  bad ;  and  to  hurt 
the  good.  It  appears  fo.  But  the  good  are  likewife  juft, 
and  fuch  as  do  110  ill.  True.  But,  according  to  your 
fpecch,  it  is  juft  to  do  ill  to  thofe  who  do  no  ill.  By  no 
means,  Socrates!  reply'd  he;  for  the  fpeech  feems  to  be 
wicked.  It  is  juft,  then,  faid  I,  to  hurt  the  unjuft,  and 
to  profit  the  juft.  This  fpeech  appears  more  handfome 
than  the  other.  Then,  it  will  happen,  Polemarcrms !  to 
many,  to  as  many,  indeed,  of  mankind,  as  have  mif- 
judged;  that  it  fhall  be  juft  to  hurt  their  friends,  who 
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are  really  bad;  and  to  profit  their  enemies,  who  are 
really  good ;  and  fo  we  {hall  fay  the  very  reverfe,  of  what 
we  affirmed  Simonides  faid.  It  does,  indeed,  faid  he,  hap- 
pen fo.  But,  let  us  define  again;  for  we  feem  not  to 
have  rightly  defined  a  friend  and  an  enemy.  How  were 
they  defined,  Polemarchus  ?  That  he  who  feems  honeft, 
is  a  friend.  But  how  mall  we  now  define,  faid  I?  That 
he  who-  feems,  reply 'd  he,  and  likewife  is  honeft,  is  a 
friend;  but  he  who  feems  honeft,  yet  is  not;  feems,  yet 
is  not  a  friend.  And  the  difiinclion  about  an  enemy  to 
be  the  very  fame.  The  good  man,  according  to  this  fpeech, 
will,  as  it  feems,  be  the  friend;  and  the  wicked  man,  the 
enemy.  Yes.  Do  you  now  require  us,  to  defcribe  what 
is  jufl,  as  we  did  before,  when  we  faid  it  was  jufl  to  do 
good  to  a  friend,  and  ill  to  an  enemy  ?  Or  mall  we  add 
to  the  definition,  and  now  fay,  that  it  is  jufl  to  do  good 
to  a  friend,  when  he  is  good;  and  hurt  to  an  enemy, 
when  he  is  ill?  This  lad,  faid  he,  feems  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly well  exprefTed.  Is  it,  then,  faid  I,  the  part  of  a  jufl 
man  to  hurt  any  man  ?  By  all  means,  faid  he,  he  ought  to 
hurt  the  wicked,  and  his  enemies.  But,  do  horfes,  when 
they  are  hurt,  become  better  or  worfe?  Worfe.  Whether, 
in  the  virtue  of  dogs,  or  of  horfes  ?  In  that  of  horfes. 
And,  do  not  dogs,  when  they  are  hurt,  become  worfe 
in  the  virtue  of  dogs,  and  not  of  horfes  ?  Of  neceflity. 
And  mail  we  not  in  like  manner,  my  friend!  fay,  that 
men,  when  they  are  hurt,  become  worfe  in  the  virtue  of 
a  man?  Certainly.  But  is  not  juftice  the  virtue  of  a  man  ? 
Of  neceflity  this  likewife.  Of  ncceflity  then,  friend !  thofc 
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men  who  are  hurt,  mull  become  more  unjuft.  It  feems  fo. 
But  can  muficians,  by  mufic,  make  men  unmufical?  It  is 
impoilible.  Or  horfemen,  by  horfemanfhip,  make  men 
unlkilled  in  horfemanfhip?  It  cannot  be.  Or  can  the 
juft,  by  juflice,  make  men  unjuft;  or  in  general  can  the 
good,  by  virtue,  make  men  wicked?  It  is  impoflible.  For, 
it  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  the  effect  of  heat,  to  make  cold, 
but  of  its  contrary.  Yes.  Nor  is  it  the  effect  of  drought, 
to  make  moiil ;  but  its  contrary.  Certainly.  Neither  is 
it,  the  part  of  a  good  man,  to  hurt ;  but  of  his  contrary. 
It  appears  fo.  But,  the  juft  is  good.  Certainly.  Neither, 
then,  is  it  the  part  of  a  juft  man,  Polemarchus !  to  hurt  ei- 
ther friend,  or  any  other,  but  the  part  of  his  contrary,  the 
unjuft  man. 

In  all  refpects,  faid  he,  you  feem  to  me,  Socrates!  to 
fay  true.  If,  then,  any  one  fays,  that  it  is  juft  to  give 
every  one  his  due,  and  thinks  this  with  himfelf,  that 
hurt  is  due  to  enemies  from  a  juft  man,  and  profit  to 
his  friend;  he  was  not  wife  who  faid  fo,  for  he  fpoke 
not  the  truth.  For  it  hath  no  where  appeared  to  us,  that 
any  juft  man  hurts  any  one.  I  agree,  faid  he.  Let  us 
jointly  contend,  then,  faid  I,  if  any  one  fhall  fay,  that 
Simonides,  a  Bias,  a  Pittacus,  faid  fo;  or  any  other  of 
thofe  \vife  and  happy  men.  I  am  ready,  faid  he,  to  join 
in  the  fight.  But  do  you  know,  faid  I,  whofe  faying  I 
fancy  it  is,  That  it  is  juft  to  profit  friends,  and  hurt  ene- 
mies ?  Whofe,  laid  he  ?  I  fancy  it  is  the  faying  of  Periaii- 
der,  or  Perdiccas,  or  Xerxes,  or  Ifmenius,  the  Theban; 
or  fome  other  rich  man,  who  thought  himfelf  able  to 
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do  a  great  deal.  You  fay  mofl  true,  faid  he.  Be  it  fo, 
faid  I.  But  as  this  hath  not  appeared  to  be  juilice,  nor 
juft,  what  elfe  may  one  fay  that  it  is  ? 

Thrafymachus  frequently,  during  our  reafoning,  rufh'd 
in  the  midfl,  to  lay  hold  of  the  difcourfe;  but  was  hin- 
dered by  thofe  who  fate  by,  who  wanted  to  hear  the  con- 
verfation  to  an  end.  But  when  we  paufed,  and  I  had  faid 
thefe  things,  he  was  no  longer  quiet ;  but,  collecting  him- 
felf,  as  a  wild  beail,  he  came  upon  us,  as  if  he  wou'd  have 
torn  us  in  pieces.  Both  Polemarchus  and  I,  being  frighten- 
ed, were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confirmation:  But  he, 
roaring  out  in  the  midil ;  What  trifling,  faid  he,  Socrates ! 
is  this,  which  long  ago  pofTeiTes  you;  and  why  do  you, 
thus  play  the  fool  together,  yielding  mutually  to  one  ano- 
ther? But,  if  you  truly  want  to  know  what  is  juft,  alk 
notquellions  only;  and  value  yourfelf  in  confuting  when 
any  one  anfwers  you  any  thing;  (knowing  this,  that  it 
is  eafier  to  afk,  than  to  anfwer ;)  but  anfwer  yourfelf,  and 
tell  what  it  is  you  call  juft.  And  you  are  not  to  tell  me, 
that  it  is  what  is  fit ;  nor  what  is  due,  nor  what  is  pro- 
fitable, nor  what  is  gainful,  nor  what  is  advantageous ; 
but,  what  you  mean,  tell  plainly,  and  accurately;  for 
I  will  not  allow  it,  if  you  fpeak  fuch  trifles  as  thefe. 
When  I  heard  this,  I  was  aitoniihed,  and  looking  at  him, 
was  frightened;  and,  I  mould  have  become  fpeechlefs,  I 
imagine,  if  I  had  not  perceived  him  before  he  perceived 
me:  But  I  had  obferved  him,  firfl,  when  he  began  to 
grow  fierce,  at  our  reafoning ;  fo  that  I  was  now  able 
to  anfwer  him,  and  faid,  trembling :  Thrafymachus !  be 
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not  hard  on  us,  for,  if  we  miftake  in  our  inquiries,  Po- 
lemarchus,  and  I,  be  well  aflured,  that  we  miftake.  un- 
wittingly :  For,  think  not,  that  in  fearching  for  gold,  we 
would  never  wittingly  yield  to  one  another  in  the  fearch, 
and  mar  the  finding  it;  but,  that  fearching  for  juftice, 
an  affair  far  more  valuable  than  a  great  deal  of  gold,  we 
fhould  yet  foolifhly  yield  to  each  other;  and  not  labour, 
friend!  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  that  we  may  difcover 
what  it  really  is :  But  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  able  to  dif- 
cover it :  It  is  more  reafonable  then,  that  we  be  pitied, 
than  be  ufed  hardly  by  you  who  are  men  of  ability! 
Having  heard  this,  he  laugh'd  aloud,  in  a  very  coarfe 
manner,  and  faid:  By  Hercules!  this  is  Socrates's  wont- 
ed irony:  This,  I  both  knew,  and  foretold  to  thefe,  here; 
that  you  never  incline  to  anfwer  if  any  one  afk  you  any 
thing.  You  are  a  wife  man,  therefore,  Thrafymachus !  faid  I. 
For  you  knew  well,  that  if  you  afked  any  one ;  How  many 
is  twelve ;  and,  when  you  afk,  fhould  tell  him,  before.  You 
are  not,  friend!  to  tell  me  that  twelve  is  twice  fix;  nor 
that  it  is  three  times  four;  nor  that  it  is  four  times  three; 
for  I  will  not  admit  it,  if  you  trine  in  fuch  a  manner;  I 
fancy  it  is  plain  to  you  that  110  man  would  anfwer  one 
afking  in  fuch  a  way.  But  if  he  fhould  fay  to  you.  Won- 
derful Thrafymachus!  How  do  you  mean?  May  I  an- 
fwer in  none  of  thofe  ways  you  have  told  me ;  not  even 
though  the  real  and  true  anfwer  happen  to  be  one  of 
them;  but  I  am  to  fay  fomething  elie  than  the  truth? 
Or,  how  is  it  you  mean  ?  V/hat  would  you  fay  to  him 
in  anfwer  to  thefc  things?  If  they  were  alike,  I  fhould 
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give  an  anfwer;  but  how  are  they  alike:  Nothing  hin- 
ders it,  faid  I ;  but,  though  they  were  not  alike,  but 
fhould  appear  fo  to  him  who  was  afked,  would  he  the 
lefs  readily  anfwer  what  appeared  to  him ;  whether  we 
forbad  him  or  not?  And,  will  you  do  fo  now,  faid  he? 
Will  you  fay  in  anfwer  fome  of  thefe  things  which  I 
forbid  you  to  fay?  I  fhould  not  wonder  I  did,  faid  I,  if 
it  fhould  appear- fo  to  rae  on  inquiry.  What  then,  faid  he, 
if  I  fhall  mow  you  another  and  a  better  anfwer,  befides 
all  thefe  about  juftice;  what  will  you  deferve  to  fuffer? 
What  elfe,  faid  I,  but  what  is  proper  for  the  ignorant  to 
fuffer ;  and  it  is  proper  for  them  to  learn  fome  where  from 
a  wife  man.  I  mall  therefore  deferve  to  fuffer  this.  You 
are  pleafant  now,  faid  he,  but  together  with  the  learning, 
do  you  pay  money  likewife.  Shall  it  not  be  after  I  have 
got  it,  faid  I?  There  is  for  you,  faid  Glauco;  fo,  as  to 
money,  Thrafymachus !  Say  on ;  for  all  of  us  will  advance 
for  Socrates.  I  truly  imagine  fo,  faid  he,  that  Socrates 
may  go  011  in  his  wonted  manner;  not  anfwer  himfelf, 
but  when  another  anfwcrs,  he  may  take  up  the  difcourfe, 
and  confute.  How,  faid  I,  moft  excellent  Thrafymachus ! 
can  one  anfwer:  In  the  firfl  place,  when  he  neither  knows, 
nor  fays  he  knows  >  and,  then,  if  he  have  any  opinion  a- 
bout  thefe  matters,  he  is  forbid  by  110  mean  man  to  ad- 
vance any  of  his  opinions.  But  it  is  more  rcafonable  that 
you  fpeak,  as  you  fay  you  know,  and  can  tell  us:  Do 
not  decline,  then,  but  oblige  me  in  anfwering,  and  do  not 
grudge  to  inftruct  Glauco  here,  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany. When  1  had  faid  this ;  both  Glauco,  and  the  reft 
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of  the  company  intreated  him-,  not  to  decline  it.  And, 
Thrafymachus  appeared  plainly  defirous  to  fpeak,  in.  order 
to  gain  applaufe  ;  reckoning  he  had  a  very  fine  anfwer  to 
make;  yet  pretended  to  be  earneft  that  I  fhould  be  the 
anfwerer,  but  at  lafl  he  agreed:  And  then;  this,  faid 
he,  as  the  wifdom  of  Socrates,  unwilling  himfelf  to  teach, 
he  goes  about  learning  from  others,  and  gives  no  thanks 
for  it.  That,  indeed,  I  learn  from  others,  faid  I,  Thra- 
fymachus! is  true;  but,  in  faying  that  I  do  not  give 
thanks  for  it,  you  are  miftaken.  I  pay  as  much  as  I 
am  able:  And  I  am  only  able  to  commend  them;  for 
money  I  have  not;  and  how  readily  I  do  this,  when  any 
one  appears  to  me  to  fpeak  well;  you  mall  perfectly 
know  this  moment,  when  you  make  an  anfwer;  for,  I 
imagine  you  are  to  fpeak  well.  Hear,  then,  faid  he,  for 
I  fay,  that  what  is  juft,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  advan- 
tage of  the  more  powerful.  But.  why  do  not  you  com- 
mend ?  You  are  unwilling.  Let  me  learn  firft,  laid  I,  what 
you  fay ;  for  as  yet  1  do  not  understand  it.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  more  powerful,  you  lay  is  what  is  juft.  What, 
at  all,  is  this  you  fay  now,  Thrafymachus!  For  you,  cer- 
tainly, do  not  mean  fuch  a  thing  as  this ;  If  Polydamus, 
the  wreftler,  be  more  powerful  than  w^e ;  and  if  beef  be 
beneficial  for  his  body,  that  this  food  is  likewife  both 
juft  and  advantageous  for  us,  who  are  weaker  than  he. 
You  are  moft  impudent,  Socrates !  and  lay  hold  of  my 
fpeech  on  that  fide  where  you  may  do  it  the  greateft 
hurt.  By  no  means,  moft  excellent  Thrafymachus !  faid 
I,  but  tell  more  plainly  what  is  your  meaning.  Do  not 
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you,  then  know,  faid  he,  that  with  reference  to  ftates,  fome 
are  tyrannical;  others,  democratical ;  and  others,  arifto- 
cratical?  Why  are  they  not?  And  is  not  the  governing 
part  in  each  ftate  the  more  powerful?  Certainly.  And 
every  government  makes  laws  for  its  own  advantage ;  a 
democracy,  democratic  laws ;  a  tyranny,  tyrannic ;  and  o- 
thers,  the  fame  way.  And  when  they  have  made  them, 
they  give  out  that  to  be  juft  for  the  governed,  which  is 
advantageous  for  themfelves ;  and  they  punim  the  tranf- 
greilbr  of  this  as  one  acting  contrary  both  to  law,  and 
jufticc.  This,  then,  moft  excellent  Socrates !  is  what  I  fay, 
that,  in  all  ftates,  what  is  juft,  and  what  is  advantageous 
for  the  eftablimed  government,  are  the  fame;  it  hath  the 
power.  So  that  it  appears  to  him  who  reafons  rightly; 
that,  in  all  cafes,  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  more 
.powerful,  the  fame  is  juft.  Now,  I  have  learned,  faid  I, 
what  you  fay.  But  whether  it  be  true,  or  not ;  I  fliall  en- 
deavour to  learn.  What  is  advantageous,  then,  Thrafy- 
machus!  you  yourfelf  have  affirmed,  to  be  likewife  juft; 
though  you  forbid  me  to  give  this  anfwer;  but,  indeed, 
you  have  added  to  it,  that  of  the  more  powerful.  Pro- 
bably, faid  he,  but  a  fmall  addition.  It  is  not  yet  ma- 
ilifeft,  whether  it  is  fmall  or  great;  but  it  is  manifeft 
that  this  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  you  fpeak  the 
truth;  fmce  I  too,  acknowledge,  that  what  is  juft,  is  fome- 
what  that  is  advantageous:  But  you  add  to  it,  and  fay, 
that  it  is  that  of  the  more  powerful.  This,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  to  be  confidered.  Confider  then,  faid  he.  That, 
faid  I,  fliall  be  done.  And,  tell  me,  do  not  you  fay,  that  it 
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is  juil  to  obey  governours ?  I  fay  fo.  Whether  are  the  go- 
vernours  in  the  feveral  ftates  infallible?  or  are  they  ca- 
pable of  erring?  Certainly,  faid  he,  they  are  liable  to 
err.  Do  they  not,  then,  when  they  attempt  to  make 
laws,  make  fome  of  them  right,  and  fome  of  them  not 
right?  I  imagine  fo.  To  make  them  right,  is  it  not  to 
make  them  advantageous  for  themfelves;  and  to  make 
them  not  risrht,  difadvantaeeous  ?  Or  what  is  it  you  mean  ? 
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Entirely  fo.  And  what  they  enadt,  is  to  be  obferved  by 
the  governed,  and  this  is  what  is  juil?  Why  not?  It  is, 
then,  according  to  your  reafoning,  not  only  juil,  to  do 
what  is  advantageous  for  the  more  powerful;  but  alfo,  to 
do  the  contrary,  what  is  not  advantageous.  What  do  you 
fay,  reply 'd  lie  ?  The  fame,  I  imagine,  that  you  fay  your- 
felf:  But  let  us  coiiiider  tetter:  Have  we  not  acknowled- 
ged, that  governours  in  enjoining  the  governed  to  do  certain 
things,  may  fometimes  miilake  what  is  belt  for  them- 
ielves;  and  that  what  the  governours  enjoin,  is  juil  for 
the  governed  to  do.  Have  not  thcie  things  been  acknow- 
ledged? I  think  fo,  faid  he.  Think,  alfo,  then,  faid  I, 
that  you  have  acknowledged,  that  it  is  juil  to  do  what  is 
difadvantageotis  to  governours,  and  the  more  powerful; 
fince  governours  unwillingly  enjoin  what  is  ill  for  them- 
felves ;  and,  you  fay,  that  it  is  juil  for  the  others  to -do  what 
thefe  enjoin.  Muft  it  not  then,  moil  wife  Thrafy madras ! 
neceflarily  happen;  that,  by  this  means,  it  may  be  juil:  to 
do  the  contrary  of  what  you  fay?  For  that  which  is  the 
difadvantage  of  the  more  powerful,  is  fometimes  enjoin- 
ed the  inferiors  to  do?  Yes,  indeed  Socrates  I  faid  Po 
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kmarchus,  thefe  things  are  moil  manifeft.  Yes,  if  you 
bear  him  witnefs,  faid  Clitipho.  What  need,  faid  I,  of  a 
witncfs  ?  For  Thrafymachus  himfelf  ackno\vledges  that 
governours  do  indeed  fometimes  enjoin  what  is  ill  for 
themfelves ;  but  that  it  is  juft  for  the  governed  to  do  thefe 
things.  For  it  hath,  Polemarchus !  been  eftabliihed  by 
Thrafymachus,  to  be  juft  to  do  what  is  enjoined  by  the 
governours;  and  he  hath  likewife,  Clitipho j.  eftabliihed 
that  to  be  juft,  which  is  the  advantage  of  the  more  power- 
ful; and,  having  eftabliihed  both  thefe  things,  he  hath 
acknowledged  likewife,  that  the  more  powerful  fome- 
times enjoin  the  inferiors  and  governed  to  do  what  is 
difadvantageous  for  themfelves ;  and,  from  thefe  concef- 
nons,  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful  can  no  more 
be  juft  than  the  difadvantage.  But,  faid  Clitipho,  he  faid 
the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful;  that  is,  what  the 
more  powerful  judged  to  be  advantageous  to  himfelf; 
that  this  was  to  be  done  by  the  inferior,  and  this  he 
eftabliihed  as  juft.  But,  faid  Polemarchus,  it  was  not  faid 
fo.  There  is  no  difference,  Polemarchus!  faid  I.  But 
if  Thrafymachus  fays  fo  now,  we  iliall  allow  him  to  do 
it.  And  tell  me,  Thrafymachus !  was  this  what  you  meant 
to  fay  was  juft?  The  advantage  of  the  more  powerful, 
fuch  as  appeared  fo  to  the  more  powerful,  whether  it  is 
advantageous,  or  is  not.  Shall  -we  fay  that  you  fpoke 
thus?  By  no  means,  faid  he.  For,  do  you  imagine,  I  call 
him  the  more  powerful,  who  misjudgeth  at  the  time  he 
misjudgeth.?  I  imagined,  faid  I,  you  faid  this,  when 
you  acknowledged  that  governours  were  not  infallible; 
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but  that  in  fome  things  they  even  erred.  You  are  a  fyco- 
phant,  faid  he,  in  reafoning,  Socrates!  For  do  you  now 
call  him  who  miftakcs  about  the  management  of  the 
fick,  a  phyfician ;  as  to  that  very  thing  in  which  he  mif- 
takes?  or,  him,  who  miftakes  in  reafoning,  a  reafoner, 
when  he  errs,  and  with  reference  to  that  very  error?  But, 
I  imagine,  we  fay,  in  common  language,  that  the  phyfi- 
cian erred ;  that  the  reafoner  erred,  and  the  grammarian : 
Thus,  however,  I  imagine,  that  each  of  thefe,  as  far  as  he 
is  what  we  call  him,  errs  not  at  any  time:  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  accurate  diicourfe,  (fince  you  difcourfe  accu- 
rately) none  of  the  artiils  errs :  for,  he  who  errs,  errs  by 
departing  from  fcience;  and,  in  this,  he  is  no  artiil:  So 
that  no  artift,  or  wife  man,  or  governour,  errs ;  in  fo  far 
as  he  is  a  governour.  Yet  any  one  may  fay,  the  phyfician 
erred;  the  governour  erred :  Imagine,  then,  it  was,  in  this 
way,  I  now  anfwered  you.  But  the  moil  accurate  an- 
fwer  is  this.  That  the  governour,  in  as  far  as  he  is  go- 
vernour, errs  not ;  and,  as  he  does  not  err,  he  enacts  that 
which  is  left  for  himfelf ;  and  this  is  to  be  obferved 
by  the  governed:  So  that  what  I  faid  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  maintain,  is  juft.  To  do  what  is  the  advantage  of 
the  more  powerful.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I,  Thrafymachus !  feem 
I  to  act  the  fycophant?  Certainly,  indeed,  faid  he.  For 
you  imagine  that  I  fpoke,  as  I  did,  infidiouily,  and  to  a- 
bufe  you.  I  know  it  well,  faid  he,  but  you  mall  gain  no- 
thing by  it;  for  whether  you  abufe  me,  in  a  concealed 
manner,  or  otlicrwile,  you  mall  not  be  able  to  overcome 
me  by  your  reafoning.  I  (hall  not  attempt  it,  faid  I,  happy 
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Thrafymachus !  But,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  may  hap- 
pen to  us  again;  define,  whether  you  fpeak  of  a  gover- 
nour,  and  the  more  powerful,  according  to  common  talk, 
or,  according  to  accurate  difcourfe;  as  you  now  faid; 
whofe  advantage,  as  he  is  the  more  powerful,  it  ihall  be 
jull  for  the  inferior  to  obferve.  I  fpeak  of  him,  faid  he, 
who,  in  the  moil  accurate  difcourfe,  is  governour.  For 
this,  now,  abufe  me,  and  act  the  fycophant,  if  you  are 
able.  I  do  not  fliun  you;  but  you  cannot  do  it.  Do 
you  imagine  me,  faid  I,  to  be  fo  mad  as  to  attempt  to 
ihave  a  lyon ;  and  a<5t  the  fycophant  with  Thrafymachus  ? 
You  have  now,  faid  he,  attempted  it,  but  with  no  effect. 
Enough,  faid  I,  of  this.  But  tell  me,  with  reference  to 
him,  who,  accurately  fpeaking,  is  a  phyfician ;  whom  you 
now  mentioned;  whether  is  he  a  gainer  of  money,  or 
one  who  taketh  care  of  the  fick?  and  fpeak  of  him  who 
is  really  a  phyfician.  One  who  taketh  care,  faid  he,  of 
the  iick.  But,  what  of  the  pilot,  who  is  a  pilot,  truly? 
Whether  is  he  the  governour  of  the  failors,  or  a  failor? 
The  governour  of  the  failors.  That,  1  imagine,  is  not  to 
be  minded,  that  he  fails  in  the  fhip;  nor,  that  he  is  cal- 
led a  failor;  for,  it  is  not  for  his  failing,  that  he  is  cal- 
led pilot,  but  for  his  art,  and  his  governing  the  failors. 
True,  faid  he.  Is  there  not  then  fomething  advantageous 
to  each  of  thefe  ?  Certainly.  And  is  it  not  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  faid  I,  that  art  hath  had  its  rife,  to  feek  out  and  af- 
ford to  each  thing  its  advantage?  For  this  purpofe,  faid 
he.  Is  there,  now,  any  thing  elfe  advantageous  to  each 
of  the  arts,  but  to  be  the  moll  perfect  poflible  ?  How  aik 
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you  this  ?  As  if  you  afked  me,  faid  I,  whether  it  fufficed 
the  body  to  be  body ;  or,  if  it  flood  in  need  of  any  thing  ? 
I  would  fay,  that  it  flood  in  need  of  fomcthing  elfe.  For 
this  reafon,  is  the  medicinal  art  invented,  becaufe  the 
body  is  infirm,  and  is  not  fufficient  for  itfelf,  in  fuch  a 
Hate;  in  order  therefore  to  afford  it  things  for  its  advan- 
tage, for  this  purpofe,  art  hath  been  provided.  Do  I  feem 
to  you,  faid  I,  to  fay  right,  or  not,  in  fpeaking  in  this 
manner ?  Right,  faid  he.  But,  what,  now?  This  medi- 
cinal art  itfelf,  or  any  other,  is  it  imperfect,  fo  long  as 
it  is  wanting  in  a  certain  virtue?  As  the  eyes,  when  they 
want  feeing;  and  the  ears,  hearing;  and,  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  have  they  need  of  a  certain  art,  to  perceive,  and 
afford  them,  what  is  advantageous  for  thefe  purpofes  ?  And 
is  there,  flill,  in  art  itfelf,  fome  imperfection ;  and,  does 
every  art  fland  in  need  of  another  art,  to  perceive  what 
is  advantageous  to  it,  and  this  fland  in  need  of  another, 
in  like  manner,  and  fo  on,  to  infinity?  Or  fhall  each  art 
perceive  what  is  advantageous  to  itfelf;  and  fland  in 
need  neither  of  itfelf,  nor  of  another,  to  perceive  what 
is  for  its  advantage,  with  reference  to  its  own  imperfec- 
tion. For  there  is  no  imperfection,  nor  error,  in  any  art. 
Nor  does  it  belong  to  it  to  feek  what  is  advantageous  to 
any  thing,  but  to  that  of  which  it  is  the  art.  But  it  is,  it- 
felf, infallible,  pure,  being  in  the  right.  So  long  as  each 
art  is,  an  accurate  whole,  whatever  it  is.  And  confider 
now,  according  to  that  accurate  difcourfe,  whether  it  be 
thus,  or  otherwifc.  Thus,  faid  he,  it  appears.  The  me- 
dicinal art,  then  faid  I,  does  not  confider  what  is  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  medicinal  art,  but  to  the  body.  Yes,  faid 
he.  Nor  the  art  of  managing  horfes,  what  is  advanta- 
geous for  that  art;  but  what  is  advantageous  for  horfes, 
Nor  does  any  other  art  conlider  what  is  advantageous  for 
itfelf,  (for  it  hath  no  need,)  but  what  is  advantageous 
for  that  of  which  it  is  the  art?  So,  reply 'd  he,  it  appears. 
But,  Thrafymachus !  the  arts  rule,  and  govern  that  of 
which  they  are  the  arts.  He  yielded  this,  but  with  great 
difficulty.  No  fcience,  then,  confiders  the  advantage 
of  the  more  powerful,  nor  enjoins  it;  but  that  of  the  in- 
ferior, and  of  what  is  governed.  He  confented  to  thefe 
things  at  lafl,  though  he  attempted  to  contend  about 
them,  but  afterwards  he  confented.  Why,  then  faid  I,  no 
phyfician,  fo  far  as  he  is  a  phyfician,  confiders  what  is 
advantageous  for  the  phylician,  nor  enjoins  it;  but  what 
is  advantageous  for  the  fick:  for  it  hath  been  agreed,  that 
the  accurate  phyfician  is  one  who  taketh  care  of  fick 
bodies,  and  not  an  amafler  of  wealth.  Hath  it  not  been 
agreed?  He  affented.  And  likewife  that  the  accurate  pi- 
lot is  the  governour  of  the  failors,  and  not  a  failor?  It 
hath  been  agreed.  Such  a  pilot,  then,  and  governour  will 
not  comider  and  enjoin  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  pi- 
lot, but  what  is  advantageous  to  the  failor,  and  the  go- 
verned. He  confented,  with  difficulty.  Nor,  yet,  Thra- 
fymachus! faid  I,  does  any  other  in  any  government,  as 
far  as  he  is  a  governour,  confider  or  enjoin  his  own  advan- 
tage, but  that  of  the  governed,  and  of  thofe  to  whom  he 
miniilers ;  and,  with  an  eye  to  this,  and  to  what  is  advan- 
tageous and  fuitable  to  this,  he  both  fays  what  he  fays; 
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and  does  what  he  does.  When  we  were  at  this  part  of 
the  difcourie,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  definition  of 
what  was  juft,  ftoodnow  on  the  contrary  fide ;  Thrafyma- 
chus,  inflead  of  making  anfwer;  Tell  me,  faid  he,  Socra- 
tes! have  you  a  nurfe?  What,  faid  I,  ought  you  not  ra- 
ther to  anfwer,  than  afk  fuch  things?  Becaufe,  faid  he, 
me  neglects  you  when  your  nofe  is  ftuff'd,  and  does  not 
wipe  it  when  it  needs  it,  you  who  understand  neither 
what  is  meant  by  fheep,  nor  by  fhepherd.  For  what  now 
is  all  this,  faid  I?  Becaufe  you  think  that  fhepherds,  and 
neatherds,  ought  to  coniider  the  good  of  the  fheep,  or 
oxen,  to  fatten  them,  and  to  minifher  to  them,  having  in 
their  eye,  fomething  other  than  their  mailer's  good  and 
their  own.  And  you  fancy  that  thofe  who  govern  in  ci- 
ties, thofe  who  govern  truly,  are  fome  how  otherwife  af- 
fedled  towards  the  governed,  than  one  is  towards  fheep; 
and  that  they  are  attentive,  day  and  night,  to  fomewhat 
elfe,  than  this,  how  they  mall  be  gainers  themfclves ;  and 
fo  far  are  you  from  the  notion  of  juft,  and  of  juftice;  and 
of  unjuft,  and  injuftice;  that  you  do  not  know  that  both 
juitice  and  juft,  are,  in  reality,  a  foreign  good,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  powerful,  and  of  the  governor ;  but, 
properly,  the  hurt  of  the  fubject,  and  inferior;  and  in- 
juftice is  the  contrary.  And  juftice  governs  fuch  as  are 
truly  fimple  and  juft ;  and  the  governed  do  what  is  for  the 
governour's  advantage,  he  being  more  powerful,  and  mi- 
niftring  to  him,  promote  his  happinefs ;  but  by  no  means 
their  own.  You  muft  thus  confider  it,  moft  fimple  So- 
crates !  that,  on  all  occaiions,  the  jxift  man  gets  lefs  than. 
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the  unjuft.  Firfl,  in  co-partnerfhips  with  one  another, 
where  the  one  joins  in  company  with  the  other ;  you  ne- 
ver can  find,  on  the  diflblving  of  the  company,  the  juft 
man  gets  more  than  the  unjuft,  but  lefs:  Then,  in  civil 
affairs,  where  there  are  taxes  to  be  paid  from  equal  ful> 
{lance;  the  juft  man  pays  more,  the  other  lefs.  But 
when  there  is  any  thing  to  be  gained,  the  one  gains  no- 
thing, the  other  a  great  deal:  For,  when  each  of  them 
governs  in  any  public  magiftracy,  this,  if  no  other  lofs 
befals  the  juft  man,  that  his  domeftic  affairs,  atleaft,  are 
in  a  worfe  fituation  through  his  neglect ;  and,  that  he 
gains  nothing  from  the  public,  becaufe  he  is  juft:  Add 
to  this,  that  he  comes  to  be  hated  by  his  domeftics,  and 
acquaintance,  when  at  no  time  he  will  ferve  them,  be- 
yond what  is  juft:  But  all  thefe  things  are  quite  other* 
wife  with  the  unjuft;  fuch  an  one,  I  mean,  as  I  now 
mentioned;  one  who  has  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  be- 
come rich.  Gonfider  him,  then,  if  you  would  judge,  how 
much  more  it  is  for  his  private  advantage  to  be  unjuft, 
than  juft,  and  you  will  moft  eafily  underftand  it  if  you 
come  to  the  moft  finifhed  injuftice;  fuch  as  renders  the 
unjuft  man  moft  happy,  but  the  injured,  and  thofe  who 
are  unwilling  to  do  injuftice,  moft  wretched;  and,  that 
is,  tyranny;  which  takes  away  the  goods  of  others,  both 
by  fecret  fraud,  and  by  open  violence;  both  things  fa- 
cred  and  holy,  both  private  and  public,  and  thefe  not 
by  degrees,  but  all  at  once.  In  all  particular  cafes  of  fuch 
crimes,  when  one,  committing  injuftice,  is  not  conceal*- 
,  he  is  punifhed ;  and  fuffers  the  greateft  ignominy.  For 
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according  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  wickednefs  they 
commit,  they  are  called  facrilegious,  robbers,  houfe- 
breakers,  pilferers,  thieves.  But  when  any  one,  befides 
thefe  thefts  of  the  fubilance  of  his  citizens,  mall  Heal 
and  enilave  the  citizens  themfelves ;  infhead  of  thofe  ugly 
names,  he  is  called  happy,  and  blefl ;  not  by  his  citizens 
alone,  but  likewife  by  others,  as  many  as  are  informed 
that  he  hath  committed  the  moil  confummate  wicked- 
nefs. For,  fuch  as  revile  wickednefs,  revile  it  not  becaufe 
they  are  afraid  of  doing,  but  becaufe  they  are  afraid  of 
fufferirig,  unjuil  things.  And  thus,  Socrates!  injuftice, 
when  in  fufficient  meafure,  is  both  more  powerful,  more 
free,  and  hath  more  abiblute  command  than  juilice:  and, 
(as  I  faid  at  the  beginning,)  the  advantage  of  the  more 
powerful,  is  juilice;  but  injuilice  is  the  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  one's  felf.  Thrafymachus  having  faid  thefe 
things,  inclined  to  go  away;  like  the  Bath-keeper  after 
he  had  poured  into  our  ears  this  rapid  and  long  difcourfe.. 
Thefe,  however,  who  -were  prefent,  would  not  fuffer  him^ 
but  forced  him  to  flay,  and  give  account  of  what  he  had 
faid.  I  too,  myfelf,  earneilly  entreated  him,  and  faid:  Di- 
vine Thrafymachus  I  after  throwing  in  upon  us  fo  ftrange 
a  difcourfe,  do  you  intend  to  go  away,  before  you  teach 
us,  fufncieiitly,  or  learn  yourfelf,  whether  the  cafe  be  as 
you  fay,  or  otherwife  ?  Do  you  imagine  you  attempt  to 
determine  a  fmall  matter,  and  not  the  guide  of  life,  by 
which,  each  of  us,  being  conducted,  may  lead  the  moil 
happy  life.  But,  1  imagine,  faid  Thrafymachus,  that  this 
is  otherwife.  You  feeni,  truly,  faid  I,  to.  care  nothing  fee 
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us ;  nor  to  be  any  way  concerned,  whether  we  fhall  live 
well,  or  ill,  whilfl  we  are  ignorant  of  what  you  fay  you 
know:  But,  good Thrafymachus !  be  readily  difpofed  to 
mow  it  alfo  to  us,  nor  will  the  favour  be  ill  placed,  what- 
ever you  fhall  bellow  on  fo  many  as  are  of  us.  And  I, 
for  my  own  part,  tell  you,  that  I  am  not  perfuaded,  nor 
do  1  think  that  injuftice  is  more  profitable  than  juflice; 
not  although  it  mould  be  permitted  to  exert  itfelf,  and 
be  no  way  hindered  from  doing  whatever  it  mould  in- 
cline. But,  good  Thrafymachus!  let  him  be  unjuft,  let 
him  be  able  to  do  unjuftly,  either  in  fecret,  or  by  force> 
yet  will  you  not  perfuade  me  at  leafl  that  injuftice  is  more 
profitable  than  juflice,  and  probably  fome  other  of  us 
here  is  of  the  fame  mind,  and  I  not  fingle.  Convince 
us  then,  blefl  Thrafymachus !  that  we  imagine  wrong,, 
when  we  value  juflice  more  than  injuftice.  But  how,  faid 
he,  fhall  I  convince  you?  For,  if  I  have  not  convinced 
you  by  what  I  have  faid  already,  what  fhall  I  further  do 
for  you?  Shall  I  enter  into  your  foul,  and  put  my  rea- 
foning  within  you?  God  forbid,  faid  It  you  fhall  not 
do  that.  But,  firfl  of  all,  whatever  you  have  faid,  abide 
by  it:  or,  if  you  do  change,  change  openly;  and  do  not 
deceive  us.  For,  now,  you  fee  Thrafymachus  1  (for  let  us 
ftill  confider  what  is  faid  above,)  that  when  you  firfl  de- 
fined the  true  phyfician,  you  did  not  afterwards  think  it 
needful  that  the  true  fhepherd,  fliould,  ftrictly,  upon  the 
like  principles,  keep  his  flock;  but  you  fancy,  that  as  a 
fhepherd,  he  may  feed  his  flock,  not  regarding  what  is 
focfl  for  the  fheep,  but  as  fonie  glutton,  who  is  going  to 
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feaft  on  them,  at  fome  entertainment;  or  yet  to  difpofc 
of  them  as  a  merchant;  and  not  a  mepherd.  But  the 
ihepherd-art  hath  certainly  no  other  care,  but  of  that  for 
which  it  is  ordained,  to  afford  it  what  is  beft :  for  its  own 
affairs  are  already,  fufnciently,  provided  for;  fo  as  to  be 
in  the  very  bed  ftate  while  it  needs  nothing  of  the  Ihep- 
herd-art. In  the  fame  manner,  I,  at  leail,  imagined,  there 
was  a  neceffity  for  agreeing  with  us  in  this,  that  every 
government,  in  as  far  as  it  is  government,  confiders  what 
is  beft  for  nothing  elfe,  but  for  the  governed,  and  thofe 
under  its  charge;  both  in  political,  and  private  govern- 
ment. But  do  you  imagine  that  governours  in  cities,  fuch 
as  are  truly  governours,  govern  willingly?  Truly,  faid 
he,  as  for  that,  I  not  only  imagine  it,  but  am  quite  cer- 
tain. Why  now,  faicl  I,  Thrafymachus !  do  you  not  per- 
ceive, as  to  all  other  governments,  that  110  one  undertakes 
them  willingly,  but  they  afk  a  reward;  as  the  profit  a- 
rifing  from  governing,  is  not  to  be  to  themfelves,  but  to 
the  governed  ?  Or,  tell  me  this  now  ?  do  not  we  fay  that 
every  particular  art,  is,  in  this  diftincl:,  in  having  a  di- 
ftincl: power?  And,  now,  bleft  Thrafymachus !  aiifwer  not 
differently  from  your  fentiments,  that  we  may  make  fome 
progrefs.  In  this,  faid  he,  it  is  diftincl.  And,  does  not 
each  of  them,  afford  us  a  certain  diftincl  advantage,  and 
not  a  common  one?  As  the  medicinal,  affords  health; 
the  pilot-art,  prefervation  in  failing;  and  the  others,  in 
like  manner.  Certainly.  And  does  not  the  mercenary  art, 
afford  a  reward,  for  this  is  its  power?  Or,  do  you  call 
both  the  medicinal  art,  and  the  pilot  art,  one  and  the 
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fame?  Or,  rather,  if  you  will  define  them  accurately,  as 
you  propofed ;  though  one,  in  piloting,  recover  his  health, 
becaufe  failing  agrees  with  him,  you  will  not,  the  more, 
on  this  account,  call  it,  the  medicinal  art?  No,  indeed, 
faid  he.  Nor  will  you,  I  imagine,  call  the  mercenary 
art,  the  medicinal ;  though  one,  in  gaining  a  reward,  re- 
cover his  health.  No,  indeed.  What  now?  Will  you 
call  the  medicinal,  the  mercenary  art,  if  one,  in  perform- 
ing a  cure,  gains  a  reward?  No,  faid  he.  Have  we  not 
acknowledged,  then,  that  there  is  a  diflinct  advantage  of 
every  art?  Be  it  fo,  faid  he.  What  is  that  advantage, 
then,  with  which  all  artiils,  in  common,  are  advanta- 
ged? It  is  plain,  it  muft  be  in  ufmg  fomething  common 
to  all,  that  they  are  advantaged  by  it.  It  feems  fo,  faid 
he.  Yet,  we  fay,  that  artifts  are  profited,  in  receiving  a 
reward,  arifmg  to  them  from  the  increafe  of  a  lucrative 
art.  He  agreed,  with  difficulty.  Hath  not,  then,  every 
one  this  advantage,  in  his  art,  the  receiving  a  reward. 
Yet,  if  we  are  to  confider  accurately,  the  medicinal  art 
produced!  health,  and  the  mercenary  art  a  reward ;  ma- 
fonry,  a  houfe,  and  the  mercenary  art  accompanying  it, 
a  reward.  And  all  the  others,  in  like  manner,  every  one 
produceth  its  own  work,  and  advantageth  that  for  which 
it  was  ordained ;  but,  if  it  meet  not  with  a  reward,  what 
is  the  artiil  advantaged  by  his  art?  It  does  not  appear, 
faid  he.  But,  does  he  then  no  fervice,  when  he  works 
without  reward?  I  think,  he  does.  Is  not  this,  then, 
now,  evident;  Thrafymachus !  that  no  art,  nor  govern- 
ment provideth  what  is  advantageous  for  itfelf ;  but,  as 
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I  faid  long  ago,  provides,  and  enjoins,  what  is  advanta- 
geous for  the  governed ;  having  in  view,  the  profit  of  the 
inferior,  and  not  that  of  the  more  powerful.  And,  for 
thefe  reafons,  friend  Thrafymachus !  I  likewife  faid,  now, 
that  no  one  is  willing  to  govern,  and  to  undertake  to  rectify 
the  ills  of  others,  but  afks  a  reward  for  it;  becaufe,  whoever 
will  perform  the  art  handfomely,  never  acts  what  is  beil 
for  himfelf,  in  ruling  according  to  art,  but  what  is  befl 
for  the  governed ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  feems,  a  reward 
muft  be  given  to  thofe  who  mall  be  willing  to  govern; 
either  money,  or  honour;  or  punifhment,  if  they  will 
not  govern.  How  fay  you  fo,  Socrates!  faid  Glauco; 
two  of  the  rewards,  I  underfland;  but  this  punifhmeiit, 
you  fpeak  of,  and  here  you  mention  it  in  place  of  a  re- 
ward, I  know  not.  You  know  not,  then,  faid  I,  the  re- 
ward of  the  beil  of  men,  on  account  of  which  the 
moil  worthy  govern,  when  they  confent  to  govern.  Or, 
do  you  not  know;  that  to  be  ambitious,  and  covetous, 
is  both  deem'd  a  reproach,  and  really  is  fo  ?  I  know,  faid 
he.  For  thofe  reafons,  then,  faid  I,  good  men  are  not 
willing  to  govern,  neither  for  money,  nor  for  honour; 
for  they  are  neither  willing  to  be  called  mercenary,  in 
openly  receiving  a  reward  for  governing,  nor  to  be  called 
thieves,  in  taking  clandeilinely,  from  thofe  under  their 
government ;  as  little  are  they  willing  to  govern  for  ho- 
nour, for  they  are  not  ambitious. — Of  neceility  then  there 
muil  be  laid  on  them  a  fine,  that  they  may  confent  to  go- 
vern. And  hence,  it  feems,  it  hath  been  accounted  dif- 
honourable  to  enter  on  government  willingly,  and  not 
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by  conftraint.      And  the  greatefl  part  of  the  punifhment 
is  to  be  governed  by  a  naughty  perfon,  if  one  himfelf  is 
not  willing  to  govern :   and  the  good  feem  to  me  to  go- 
vern from  a  fear  of  this,  when  they  do  govern :  and  then, 
they  enter  on  the  government,  not  as  on  any  thing  good, 
or  as  what  they  are  to  reap  advantage  by,  but  as  on  a 
neceflary  talk,  and  finding  none  better  than  themfelves, 
nor  like  them  to  entruil  with  the  government:    Since,  it 
would  appear,  that  if  there  was  a  city  of  good  men,  the  6*6j  dfcfW 
conteft  would  be,  not  to  be  in  the  government  as  at  pre- 
fer it  is,  to  govern:    And,  hence,  it  would  be  manifeft, 
that  he  who  is  indeed  the  true  govemour,  doth  not  aim 
at  his  own  advantage,  but  at  that  of  the  governed;  fo 
that  every  underftanding  man  would  rather  chufe  to  be 
ferved,  than  to  have  trouble  in  ferving  another.      This, 
therefore,  I,  for  my  part,  will  never  yield  to  Thrafyma- 
chus;  that  juftice  is  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful ;  JL 
but  this  we  fhall  confider  afterwards.      What  Thrafyma- 
chus  fays  now,  feems  to  me  of  much  more  importance ; 
when  he  fays,  that  the  life  of  the  unjuil  man  is  better, 
than  that  of  the  juft.  You,  then,  Glauco,  faid  I,  which  fide 
do  you  chufe ;  and  which  feems  to  you  moll  agreeable 
to  truth  ?      The  life  of  the  j  uft,  faid  he,  I,  for  my  part, 
deem  to  be  the  more  profitable.      Have  you  heard,  faid  I? 
how  many  good  things  Thrafymachus  jufl  now  enume- 
rated in  the  life  of  the  unjuft  ?    I  heard,  faid  he,  but  am 
not  perfuaded.      Are  you  willing,  then,  that  we  mould 
perfuade  him,  (if  we  be  able  any  how  to  find  arguments,) 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  what  he  fays  ?     Why  not,  faid  he*> 
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If  then,  faid  I,  pulling  on  the  other  fide,  we  advance  argu- 
ment for  argument,  how  many  good  things  there  are  in 
being  juft,  and  then  again,  he  on  the  other  fide,  we  fhall 
need  a  third  perfon  to  compute  and  eftimate  what  each 
fliall  have  faid  on  either  iide;  and  likewife  need  fome 
judges  to  determine  the  matter.      But,  if,  as  now,  aflent- 
ing  to  one  another,  we  confider  thefe  things ;  we  fhall  be 
both  judges  and  pleaders  ourfelves.      Certainly,  faid  he. 
Which  way,  then,  faid  I,  do  you  chufe  ?      This  way,  faid 
he.      Come  then,  faid  I,  Thrafymachus!   anfwer  us  from 
the  beginning.      Do  you  fay  that  complete  injuftice,  is 
more  profitable  than  complete  juftice?    Yes,  indeed,  I  fay 
fo,  reply'd  he.  And  the  reafons  for  it,  I  have  told.    Come^ 
now,  do  you  ever  affirm  any  thing  of  this  kind  concerning 
them  ?    Do  you  call  one  of  them,  virtue ;  and  the  other, 
vice?      Why  not?      Is  not,  then,  juilice,  virtue;  and  inju- 
ftice, vice?      Very  likely,  faid  he,  moil  pleafant  Socrates! 
after  I  fay  that  injuftice  is  profitable;  but  juftice,  is  not; 
What  then  ?      The  contrary,  faid  he.      Is  it  juftice,  you 
call  vice?   No,  but  I  call  it,  altogether  genuine  fimplicity. 
Do  you,  then,  call  injuftice,  cunning?      No,  faid  he,  but 
I  call  it,  fagacity.      Do  the  unjuft  feem  to  you,  Thrafy- 
machus !   to  be  both  prudent,  and  good  ?     Such,  at  leaft, 
faid  he,  as  are  able  to  do  injuftice  in  perfection;  fuch  as 
are  able  to  fubject  to  themfelves  ftates,  and  nations ;  but 
you  probably  imagine,  I  fpeak  of  thofe  who  cut  purfes : 
Even  fuch  things  as  thefe,  he  faid,  are  profitable,  if  con- 
cealed;  but  fuch  only  as  I  now  mentioned  are  of  any 
worth.    I  underftand,  faid  I,  what  you  want  to  fay:    But 
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this,  I  have  wondered  at,  that  you  fhould  deem  injuftice 
to  be  a  part  of  virtue,  and  of  wifdorn ;  and  juftice  among 
their  contraries.  But,  I  do  deem  it  altogether  fo.  Your 
meaning,  faid  I,  is  now  more  determined,  friend !  and  it 
is  no  longer  eafy  for  one  to  find  what  to  fay  againft  it-: 
for,  if,  when  you  had  fet  forth  injuftice  as  profitable,  you 
had  ftill  allowed  it  to  be  vice,  or  ugly;  as  fome  others 
do,  we  mould  have  had  fomething  to  fay,  fpeaking  ac- 
cording to  the  received  opinions:  But  now,  it  is  plain, 
you  will  call  it  beautiful  and  powerful ;  and  all  thofe  o- 
ther  things  you  will  attribute  to  it,  which  we  attribute 
to  the  jufl  man,  fince  you  have  dared  to  clafs  it,  with  vir- 
tue and  wifdom.  You  conjecture,  faid  he,  moft  true.  But, 
however,  I  muft  not  grudge,  faid  I,  to  purfue  our  inquiry 
fo  long  as  I  imagine  you  fpeak  as  you  think ;  for  to  me 
you  plainly  feem  now,  Thrafymachus !  not  to  be  in  iro- 
ny ;  but  to  fpeak  wThat  you  think  concerning  the  truth. 
What  is  the  difference  to  you,  faid  he,  whether  I  think 
fo,  or  not;  if  you  do  not  confute  my  reafoning?  None  at 
all,  faid  I.  But  endeavour,  further,  to  anfwer  me  this  like- 
wife ;  Does  a  juft  man  feem  to  you  defirous  to  have  more 
than  another  juft  man?  By  no  means,  faid  he;  for  o- 
therwife  he  fhould  not  be  courteous,  and  fimple,  as  we 
now  fuppofed  him.  But  what?  will  he  not  defire  it  in 
a  juft  action?  Not  even  in  a  juft  action,  faid  he.  But, 
whether  would  he  deem  it  proper  to  exceed  the  unjuft 
man;  and  count  it  juft?  or  would  he  not?  He  would, 
faid  he,  both  count  it  juft,  and  deem  it  proper;  but  would 
not  be  able  for  it.  That,  faid  I,  I  do  not  afk.  But, 
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ther  a  juft  man  would  neither  deem  it  proper,  nor  incline 
to  exceed  a  juft  man,  but  would  deem  it  proper  to  ex- 
ceed the  imjuft?  This  laft,  faid  he,  is  what  he  would  in- 
cline to  do.  But  what  would  the  unjuft  man  do?  Would 
he  deem  it  proper  to  exceed  the  juft  man,  even  in  a  juft 
action?  Why  not,  faid  he,  he  who  deems  it  proper  to 
exceed  all  others.  Will  not,  then,  the  unjuft  man  defire 
to  exceed  the  unjuft  man  likewife,  and  in  an  unjuft  action  -,- 
and  contend  that  he  himfelf  receive  more  than  all  others  ?• 
Certainly.  Thus,  we  fay,  then,  faid  1,  the  juft  man  does 
not  defire  to  exceed  one  like  himfelf,  but  one  unlike.  But 
the  unjuft  man  defires  to  exceed  both  one  like,  and  one  un- 
like himfelf.  You  have  fpoke,  faid  he,  perfectly  well.  But, 
faid  I,  the  unjuft  man  is  both  wife  and  good;  but  the 
juft  man  is  neither.  This,  too,  faid  he,  is  well  faid.  Is. 
not,  then,  faid  I,  the  unjuft  man,,  like  the  wife  and  the 
good;  and  the  juft  man,  unlike?  Muft  he  not,  faid  he, 
be  like  them,  being  fuch  an  one  as  we  have  fuppofed; 
and  he  who  is  otherwife,  be  unlike  them?  Excellently. 
Each  of  them  is  indeed  fuch,  as  thofe  he  refembleth. 
What  elfe,  faid  he?  Be  it  fo,  Thrafymachus .!  Call  you 
one  mufical,  and  another  unmufical  ?  I  do.  Which  of  the 
two,  call  you  wife ;  and  which  unwife  ?  I  call  the  mufi- 
cal, wife,  and  the  unmufical,  unwife.  Is  he  not  good, 
in  as  much  as  he  is  wife ;  and  ill  in  as  much  as  he  is  un- 
wife? Yes.  And  what  as  to  the  phyfician?  Is  not  the 
cafe  the  fame?  The  fame.  Do  you  imagine,  then,  molt 
excellent  Thrafymachus !  that  any  mufician,  in  tuning  a 
harp,  wants  to  exceed,  or  deems  proper  to  have  more.  lkill> 
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than  a  man  who  is  a  mufician,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
tention or  remiilion  of  the  firings  ?  I  am  not  of  that  opi- 
nion. But  what  fay  you  of  exceeding  a  man  who  is  no 
mufician?  Of  neceflity,  faid  he,  he  will  deem  it  proper 
to  exceed  him.  And  what  as  to  the  phyfician?  In  pre- 
fenting  a  regimen  of  meats,  or  drinks,  does  he  want  to 
exceed  another  phyfician,  in  medical  cafes?  No  indeed. 
But  to  exceed  one  who  is  no  phyfician?  Yes.  And  as 
to  all  fcience,  and  ignorance,  does  any  one  appear  to  you 
intelligent,  who  wants  to  grafp  at,  or  do,  or  fay  more  than 
another  intelligent  in  the  art;  and  not  to  do  the  fame 
things,  in  the  fame  affair,  which  one  equally  intelligent 
with  himfelf  doth?  Probably,  there  is  a  neceflity,  faid 
he,  it  be  fo.  But  what,  as  to  him  who  is  ignorant ;  will 
not  he  want  to  exceed  the  intelligent,  and  the  ignorant 
both  alike?  Probably.  But  the  intelligent,  is  wife?  I  fay 
fo.  And  the  wife,  is  good?  I  fay  fo.  But  the  good,  and 
the  wife,  will  not  want  to  exceed  one  like  himfelf;  but- 
the  unlike,  and  contrary?  It  feems  fo,  faid  he.  But  the 
evil,  and  the  ignorant,  wants  to  exceed  both  one  like  him- 
felf, and  his  oppofite?  It  appears  fo.  Why,  then,  Thrafy- 
machus !  faid  I,  the  unjufl  defires  to  exceed  both  one  un- 
like, and  one  like  himfelf.  Do  not  you  fay  fo?  I  do, 
faid  he.  But  the  jufl  man  will  not  defire  to  exceed  one 
like  himfelf,  but  one  unlike?  Yes.  The  juft  man,  then, 
faid  I,  refembles  the  wife,  and  the  good;  and  the  unjufl 
refembles  the  evil,  and  the  ignorant.  It  appears  fo.  But 
we  acknowledged,  that  each  of  them  was  fuch  as  that 
which  they  refembled,  We  acknowledged  fo,  indeed*. 
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The  juft  man,  then,  hath  appeared  to  us  to  be  good  and 
wife;  and  the  unjuft  to  be  ignorant  and  ill.  Thrafyma- 
chus,  now,  confeiled  all  thefe  things ;  not  eafily,  as  I  now 
narrate  them ;  but  dragg'd,  and  with  difficulty ;  and  pro- 
digious fweat,  it  being  now  fumrner  feafon.  And,  I,  then, 
faw,  but  never  before,  Thrafymachus  blufh.  After  we 
had  acknowledged  that  juilice  was  virtue,  and  wifdom; 
and  injuftice,  was  vice,  and  ignorance:  Well,  faid  I,  let 
this  remain  fo.  But,  we  faid  likewife  that  injuftice  was 
powerful.  Do  not  you  remember,  Thrafymachus  ?  I  re- 
member, faid  he.  But  what  you  now  fay,  does  not  pleafe 
me:  and  I  have  fomewhat  to  fay  concerning  it,  which  I 
well  know  you  would  call  declaiming;  if  I  ihould  ad- 
vance it;  either,  then,  fuffer  me  to  fay  what  I  incline; 
or,  if  you  incline  to  afk,  do  it;  and  I  fhall  anfwer  you, 
"  be  it  fo "  as  to  old  women,  telling  ftories ;  and  lhall  af- 
fent,  and  diilent.  By  no  means,  faid  I,  contrary  to  your 
own  opinion.  Juft  to  pleafe  you,  faid  he ;  fince  you  will 
not  allow  me  to  fpeak.  But  do  you  want  any  thing  fur- 
ther? Nothing,  truly,  faid  I:  but  if  you  are  to  do  thus, 
do;  I  lhall  afk.  Afk  then.  This,  then,  I  afk,  which  I  did 
juft  now;  (that  we  may  in  an  orderly  way  fee  through 
our  difcourfe,)  of  what  kind  is  juftice,  compared  with 
injuftice;  for,  it  was  furely  faid  that  injuflice  was  more 
powerful,  and  flronger  than  juftice.  It  was  fo  faid,  juft 
now,  reply 'd  he.  But,  if  juftice  be  both  virtue,  and  wif- 
dom,  it  will  eafily,  I  imagine,  appear  to  be  likewife  more 
powerful  than  injuftice;  fince  injuftice  is  ignorance;  of 
this,  now,  none  can  be  ignorant.  But  I  am  willing,  for 
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my  own  part,  Thrafymachus !   to  confider  it  not  {imply 
in  this  manner;  but  fome  how  thus.      Might  you  not 
fay  that  a  flate  was  unjuft;  and  attempted  to  enflave  o- 
ther  ftates  unjuflly,  and  did  enflave  them;  and  had  ma- 
ny Hates  in  ilavery  under  itfelf?   Why  not,  faid  he:   and 
the  bell  llate  will  chiefly  do  this,  and  fuch  as  is  moil 
completely  unjuft.      1  underiland,  faid  I,   that  this  was 
your  fpeech ;  but  I  confider  this  in  it.  Whether  this  ftate, 
which  becomes  more  powerful  than  the  other  ftate,  mall 
hold  this  power  without  juftice;    or  muft  it  of  neceflity 
be  with  juftice?      With  juftice,  faid  he,  if,  indeed,  as  you 
now  faid,  juftice  be  wifdom ;  but  if,  as  I  faid,  with  in- 
juftice.      I  am  much  delighted,  faid  I,  Thrafymachus! 
that  you  do  not  merely  affent,  and  diffent;  but  that  you 
anfwer  fo  handfomely.      I  do  it,  faid  he,  to  gratify  you. 
That  is  obliging  in  you.      But,  gratify  me  in  this,  like- 
wife,  and  tell  me ;  do  you  imagine,  that  a  city,  or  camp, 
or  robbers,  or  thieves,  or  any  other  community,  fuch  as 
jointly  undertakes  to  do  any  thing  unjuftly,  is  able  to  ef- 
fectuate any  thing  if  they  injure  one  another?    No,  in- 
deed, faid  he.      But,  what,  if  they  do  not  injure  one  a- 
nother;  will  they  not  do  better?      Certainly.      For  in- 
juftice,  fome  how,  Thrafymachus!  brings  feditions,  and 
hatreds,  and  fightings  among  them;  but  juftice  affords 
harmony,  and  friendfhip.  Does  it  not?   Be  it  fo,  faid  he, 
that  I  may  not  differ  from  you.      You  are  very  oblig- 
ing, moft  excellent  Thrafymachus !    But  tell  me  this.    If 
this  be  the  work  of  injuftice,  wherever  it  is,  to  create  ha- 
tred ;  will  it  not  then,  when  happening  among  free  men,. 
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and  flaves,  make  them  hate  one  another,  and  grow  fedi- 
tious,  and  become  impotent  to  do  any  thing  together  in 
company:  Certainly.  But  what,  in  the  cafe  of  inju- 
flice,  between  any  two  men?  Will  they  not  differ,  and 
hate,  and  become  enemies  to  one  another,  and  to  jufl 
men?  They  will  become  fo,  faid  he.  If,  now,  won- 
derful Thrafymachus !  injuflice  be  in  one;  whether  does 
it  lofe  its  power,  or  will  it  no  lefs  retain  it?  Let  it,  faid 
he,  no  lefs  retain  it.  Does  it  not,  then,  appear  to  have 
fuch  a  power,  as  this  ?  That,  wherever  it  is,  whether  in 
a  city,  or  tribe,  or  camp,  or  wherever  elfe,  in  the  nrfl 
place,  it  renders  it  unable  for  action  in  itfelf,  through  fe- 
ditions  and  differences ;  and,  befides,  makes  it  an  enemy 
to  itfelf,  and  to  every  opponent,  and  to  the  jufl?  Is  it 
not  thus  ?  Certainly.  And  when  injuftice  is  in  one  man ; 
it  will  have,  I  imagine,  all  thefe  effects,  which  it  is  na- 
tural for  it  to  produce.  In  the  firfl  place,  it  will  render 
him  unable  for  action,  whilft  he  is  in  fedition  and  dif- 
agreement  with  himfelf ;  and,  next,  as  he  is  an  enemy 
both  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  jufl.  Is  it  no  fo?  Yes.  But, 
the  Gods,  friend !  are  likewife  jufl.  Let  them  be  fo,  fakl 
he.  The  unjufl  man,  then,  Thrafymachus!  fhall  be  an 
enemy  alfo  to  the  Gods;  and  the  jufl  man,  a  friend. 
Feafl  yourfelf,  faid  he,  with  the  reafoning  boldly ;  for  I 
will  not  oppofe  you,  that  I  may  not  render  myfelf  odious 
to  thefe  Gods.  Come,  then,  faid  I !  and  complete  to  me 
this  feafl;  anfwering  as  you  was  doing  jufl  now:  for 
the  jufl  already  appear  to  be  wifer,  and  better,  and  more 
powerful  to  act;  but  the  unjufl  are  not  able  to  act  any 
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thing  with  one  another:  And  what  we  faid  with  refe- 
rence to  thofe  who  are  unjuft,  that  they  are  ever  at  any 
time  able  ftrenuoufly  to  act  jointly  together;  this  we  fpoke 
not  altogether  true,  for  they  would  not  fpare  one  ano- 
ther; being  thoroughly  unjuft;  but  it  is  plain,  that  there 
was  in  them,  juftice,  which  made  them  refrain  from  in- 
juring one  another,  and  thofe  of  their  party;  and  by  this 
juftice  they  performed,  what  they  did.  And  they  rufhed 
on  unjuft  actions,  through  injuftice;  being  half  wicked; 
iince  thofe  who  are  compleatly  wicked,  and  perfectly  un- 
juft, are  like  wife  perfectly  unable  to  act.  This,  then,  I 
underftand,  is  the  cafe,  with  reference  to  thefe  matters; 
and  not  as  you  were  eftablifhing  at  firft.  But,  whether 
the  juft  live  better  than  the  unjuft,  and  are  more  happy; 
(which  we  propofed  to  confider  afterwards,)  is  now  to  be 
confidered:  and  they  appear  to  do  fo  even  at  prefent,  as 
I  imagine,  at  leaft,  from  what  hath  been  faid.  Let  us, 
however,  confider  it  further.  For  the  difcourfe  is  not  a- 
bout  an  accidental  thing,  but  about  this,  in  what  man- 
ner we  ought  to  live. 

Confider,  then,  faid  he.  I  am  confidering,  faid  I,  and 
tell  me;  does  there  any  thing  feem  to  you,  to  be  the 
work  of  a  horfe?  Yes.  Would  you  not  call  that  the 
work  of  a  horfe,  or  of  any  one  elfe,  which  one  doth  with 
him  only,  or  in  the  beft  manner?  I  do  not  underftand, 
faid  he.  Thus,  then:  Do  you  fee  with  any  thing  elfe, 
but  the  eyes  ?  No,  indeed.  What  now,  could  you  hear 
with  any  thing  but  the  ears?  By  no  means.  Do  we  not 
juftly,  then,  call  thefe  things,  the  works  of  thefe ?  Ccr- 
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tainly.     But  what  could  not  you  with  a  fword,  a  knife, 
and  many  other  things,  cut  off  a  branch  of  a  vine  ?  Why 
not.      But,  with  nothing,  at  leaft,  I  imagine,  fo  hand- 
fomely,  as  with  a  pruning  hook,  which-  is  made  for  that 
purpofe:      Shall  we  not  then  fettle  this,  to  be  its  work? 
We  mall  then  fettle  it.     I  imagine,  then,  you  may  now 
underltand  better  what  I  was  afking ;  when  I  enquired ; 
whether  the  work  of  each  thing,  were  not  that  which  it 
alone  performs,  or  performs  in  the  heft  manner.     I  un- 
derftand  you,  faid  he,  and  this  does  feem  to  me  to  be  the 
work  of  each  thing.     Be  it  fo,  faid  I.     And  is  there  not 
likewife  a  virtue  belonging  to  every  thing,  to  which  there 
is  a  certain  work  afligned?      But  let  us  go  over,  again,, 
the  fame  things:    We  fay  there  is  a  work  belonging  to 
the  eyes?      There  is.      And  is  there  not  a  virtue  alfo  be- 
longing to  the  eyes  ?  A  virtue  alfo.  Well,  then,  was  there 
any  work  of  the  ears?      Yes..     Is  there  not  then  a  vir- 
tue alfo  ?  A  virtue  alfo.  And,  what  as  to  all  other  things  ? 
Is  it  not  thus?  It  is.   But,  come,  could  the  eyes  ever  hand- 
fomely  perform  their  work,  not  having  their  own  pro- 
per virtue;    but,  initead  of  virtue,  having  vice?      How 
eould  they,  faid  he,  for  you  probably  mean,  their  having 
blindnefs,  inftead  of  fight.  Whatever,  faid  I,  be  their  vir- 
tue, for  I  do  not  afk  this ;  but,  whether  it  be  with  their 
own  proper  virtue,  they  handfomely  perform  their  own 
proper  work ;  whatever  things  are  performed ;  and  by 
their  vice,  unhandfomely  ?    In  this,  at  leaft,  faid  he,  you 
fay  true.    And  will  not  the  ears,  likewife ;  when  deprived 
of  their  virtue,  perform  their  work  ill?    Certainly.   And,, 
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do  we  fettle  all  other  things,  according  to  the  fame  rea- 
foning?  So  I  imagine.  Come,  then,  after  thefe  things, 
confider  this.  Is  there,  belonging  to  the  foul,  a  certain 
work;  which,  with  no  one  other  being  whatever,  you 
<:an  perform ;  fuch  as  this,  to  care  for,  to  govern,  to  con- 
fult,  and  all  fuch  things ;  is  there  any  other  than  the  foul, 
to  whom  we  may  juftly  afcribe  them,  and  fay  they  pro- 
perly belong  to  it?  No  other.  But  what,  of  this?  Te 
live ;  mall  we  fay  it  is  the  work  of  the  foul  ?  Molt  efpe- 
cially,  faid  he.  Do  not  we  fay,  then,  that  there  is  fome  vir- 
tue of  the  foul,  likewife?  We  fay  fo.  And  {hall,  then,  the 
foul,  ever  at  all,  Thrafymachus !  perform  her  works  hand- 
fomely,  whilft  deprived  of  her  proper  virtue?  Or,  is  this 
impoffible?  It  is  impoffible.  Of  neceility,  then,  an  ill 
foul,  mull,  in  a  bad  manner,  govern,  and  take  care  of 
things;  and  a  good  foul  perform  all  thefe  things  well. 
Of  neceflity.  But  did  not  we  agree,  that  juilice  was  the 
virtue  of  the  foul;  and  injuilice,  its  vice?  We  did  agree. 
Why,  then,  the  juft  foul,  and  the  juft  man,  fhall  live  well ; 
and  the  unjuft,  ill.  It  appears  fo,  faid  he,  according  to 
your  reafoning.  But,  furely,  he  who  lives  well,  is  both 
blefled,  and  happy ;  and  he  who  does  not,  is  the  oppo- 
fite.  Why  not?  The  juft,  then,  is  happy;  and  the  un- 
juft, miferable.  Let  them  be  fo,  faid  he.  But  it  is  not 
advantageous,  to  be  miferable;  but  to  be  happy.  Cer- 
tainly. At  no  time,  then,  bleft  Thrafymachus!  is  in- 
juftice  more  advantageous  than  juftice.  Thus,  now,  So- 
crates !  faid  he,  have  you  been  feafted  in  Diana's  feftivaL 
By  you,  truly,  I  have,  Thrafymachus !  faid  I ;  fince  you 
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are  grown  meek,  and  have  ceafed  to  be  troublefome:  I 
have  not  feafted,  handfomely,  owing  to  myfelf ;  and  not 
to  you:  But  as  voracious  guefls,  {hatching  ftill  what  is 
bringing  before  them,  tafte  of  it  before  they  have  fufnci- 
ently  enjoyed  what  went  before ;  fo  I,  as  I  imagine,  before 
I  have  found  what  we  fhil  enquired  into,  what  juftice  is; 
have  left  this ;  hurrying  to  enquire  concerning  it,  whe- 
ther it  be  vice,  and  ignorance;  or  wifdom,  and  virtue: 
And,  a  difcourfe  afterwards  falling  in,  that  injuftice  was 
more  profitable  than  juftice,  I  could  not  refrain  from  com~ 
ing  to  this,  from  the  other:  So  that,  from  the  dialogue, 
I  have  now  come  to  know  nothing:  for  whilft  I  do  not 
know  what  juftice  is ;  I  mall  hardly  know  whether  it  be 
fome  virtue,  or  not ;  and  whether  he  who  poITeiles  it,  be 
unhappy,  or  happy. 


THE  END  OF   THE  FIRST   BOOKc 
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WHEN  I  had  faid  thefe  things,  I  imagined  that  the  de- 
bate was  over;  but  this  it  feems  was  only  the  introduc- 
tion.  For  Glauco,  as  he  is  on  all  occalions  moft  courage- 
ous, fo  truly  at  that  time  did  not  approve  of  Thrafyma- 
chus,  in  giving  up  the  debate:  but  faid,  Socrates!  delire 
you  to  feem  to  have  perfuaded  us  ;  or  to  have  perfuaded 
us  in  reality;  that  in  every  refpect  it  is  better  to  be  juft 
than  unjuft?   I  would  chufe,  faid  I,  to  do  it  in  reality,  if 
it  depended  on  me..     You  do  not  then,  faid  he,  do  what 
you  delire.     For,   tell  me,  does  there  appear  to  you  any 
good  of  this  kind;  fuch  as  we  would  chufe  to  have;  not 
regarding  the  confequences,    but   embracing   it  for  its 
own  fake?     As  joy,  and  fuch  pleafures  as  are  harmlefs; 
though  nothing  elfe  arifes  afterwards  from  thefe  plea- 
fures, than  that  the  poileilion  gives  us  delight.     There 
feems  to  me,  faid  I,  to  be  fomething  of  this  kind.     But 
what?  is  there  fomething  too,  which  we  both  love  for 
its  own  fake,  and  alfo  for  what  arifes  from  it  ?      As  wif- 
dom,  light,  and  health  :   for  we  fome  how  embrace  thefe 
things,  on  both  accounts.     Yes,  faid  I.    But  do  you  per- 
ceive, faid  he,  a  third  fpecies  of  good,  among  which  is 
bodily  labour,  to  be  healed  when  lick,  to  practife  phy- 
lick,  or  other  lucrative  employment;  for  we  fay,  thofe 
things  are  troublefome  ;  but  that  they  profit  us  ;  and  we 
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fhould  not  chufe  thefe  things  for  their  own  fake,  but  on 
account  of  the  rewards,  and  thofe  other  advantages  which 
arife  from  them.      There  is  then,  indeed,  faid  I,  likewife 
this  third  kind.    But  what  now?  in  which  of  thefe,  faid 
he,  do  you  place  juftice?      I  imagine,  faid  I,  in  the  moil 
handfome;    which,  both  on   its  own  account,  and  ac- 
count of  what  arifes  from  it,  is  defired  by  the  man  who 
is  in  purfuit  of  happinefs.      It  doth  not,   however,  faid 
he,  feem  fo  to  the  generality ;  but  to  be  of  the  trouble- 
fome  kind,  which  is  purfued  for  the  fake  of  glory,  and 
on  account  of  rewards  and  honours ;  but,  on  its  own  ac- 
count, is  to  be  fhunned,  as  being  difficult.     I  know,  faid 
I,  that  it  feems  fo ;  and,  it  was  in  this  view,  that  Thra- 
fymachus  a  while  ago  defpifed  it,   and  commended  in- 
juftice ;  but,  it  feems,  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  are  dull  in 
learning.     Come,  then,  faid  he,  hear  me  likewife,  if  this 
be  agreeable  to  you :  for  Thrafymachus  feems  to  me,  to 
have  been  charmed  by  you,  like  an  adder,  fooner  than 
was  proper ;  but,  with  refpect  to  myfelf,  the  proof  hath 
not  come  out  hitherto  to  my  fatisf action,  in  reference  to 
neither  of  the  two:   for  I  defire  to  hear,  what  each  is, 
and  what  power  it  hath,  by  itfelf,  when  in  the  foul;  let- 
ting alone  the  rewards  and  the  confequences  arifing  from 
them.     I  will  proceed,  therefore,  in  this  manner,  if  it 
feem  proper  to  you:  I  will  renew  the  fpeech  of  Thrafy- 
machus ;  and,  firft  of  all,  I  will  tell  you,  what  they  fay 
juftice  is,  and  whence  it  arifeth;  and,  fccondly,  that  all 
thofe  who  purfue  it,  purfue  it  unwillingly;  as  neceflary, 
but  not  as  good:  Thirdly,  that  they  do  this  reafonably : 
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for,  as  they  fay,  the  life  of  an  unjuft  man  is  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  jufl.  Although,  for  my  own  part, 
to  me,  Socrates !  it  doth  not  yet  appear  fo ;  I  am,  how- 
ever, in  doubt ;  having  my  ears  ftunned  in  hearing  Thra- 
fymachus,  and  innumerable  others.  But  I  have  never, 
hitherto,  heard  from  any  one,  as  I  incline,  a  difcourfe 
concerning  juftice,  as  being  better  than  injuftice:  I  want, 
then,  to  hear  it  commended,  as  it  is  in  itfelf ;  and,  I  moft 
efpecially  imagine,  I  fhall  hear  this  from  you:  where- 
fore, pulling  oppofitely,  I  £hall  fpeak  in  commendation 
of  an  unjuft  life;  and,  in  fpeaking,  fhall  fhew  you  in 
what  manner  I  want  to  hear  you  condemn  injuflice,  and 
commend  juftice.  But  fee,  if  what  I  fay  be  agreeable  to 
you.  Extremely  fo,  faid  I.  For  what  would  any  man 
of  underftanding  delight  more  to  fpeak,  and  to  hear  of 
frequently. 

You  fpeak  moil  handfomely,  faid  he.  And  hear  what,, 
I  faid,  I  was  firft  to  fpeak  of:  what  juftice  is,  and  whence 
it  arifes :  for,  they  fay,  that,  according  to  nature,  to  do 
injuftice,  is  good;  but  to  fuffer  injuftice,  is  bad:  But 
that  the  evil  which  arifes  from  fuffering  injuftice,  is 
greater  than  the  good  which  arifes  from  doing  it ;  fo  that 
after  men  had  done  one  another  injuftice,  and  like  wife 
fufFered  it,  and  had  experienced  both;  it  feemed  proper 
to  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  fhun  the  one,  and  chufe 
the  other;-  to  agree  among  themfelves,  neither  to  do  in- 
juftice, nor  to  be  injured.  And  that  hence  laws  begun 
to  be  eftablifhed,  and  their  compacts;  and  that  which 
was  enjoined  by  lav/,  they  denominated  lawful,  and  juft; 
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and  that  this  is  the  origin,  and  eflence  of  juftice.  Be- 
ing in  the  middle  between  what  is  beil,  when  he  who 
does  injuftice  is  not  pimilhed;  and  of  what  is  worfl,  when 
the  injured  perfon  is  unable  to  puniih;  and  that  juftice, 
being  thus  in  the  middle  of  both  thefe,  is  defired,  not  as 
good,  but  is  held  in  honour  from  an  imbecillity  in  doing 
injuftice.  For  the  man  who  had  ability  to  do  fo,  would 
never,  if  really  a  man,  agree  with  any  one,  either  to 
injure,  or  to  be  injured,  for  otherwife  he  were  mad. 
This,  then,  Socrates!  and  of  fuch  a  kind  as  this,  is 
the  nature  of  juftice,  and  this,  as  they  fay,  is  its  origin. 
And,  we  fhall  beft  perceive  that  thefe  who  purfue  it,  pur- 
fue  it,  unwillingly;  and  from  an  impotence  to  injure; 
if  we  imagine  in  our  mind  fuch  a  cafe  as  this :  Let  us 
give  liberty  to  each  of  them,  both  to  the  juft,  and  to  the 
unjuft;  to  do  whatever  they  incline;  and  then  let  us  fol- 
low them,  obferving  how  their  inclination  will  lead  each 
of  them:  We  fliould,  then,  find  the  juft  man,  with  full 
inclination,  going  the  fame  way  with  the  unjuft ;  through 
a  defire  of  having  more  than  others.  This,  every  na- 
ture is  made  to  purfue  as  good,  but  by  law  is  forcibly 
led  to  an  equality.  And  the  liberty  which  I  fpeak  of, 
may  be  chiefly  of  this  kind;  if  they  happened  to  have 
t  fucri  a  power,  as  they  fay  happened  once  to  Gyges,  the 
J*  progenitor  of  Lydus  :  for,  they  fay,  that  he  was  the  hired 
fhepherd  of  the  then  governour  of  Lydia ;  and  that  a  pro- 
digious rain  and  earthquake  happening,  part  of  the  earth 
was  rent,  and  an  opening  made  in  the  place  where  he 
paftured  her  flocks ;  that  when  he  beheld,  and  wonder- 
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ed,  he  went  down,  and  faw  many  other  wonders,  hand- 
ed down  to  us  in  way  of  tradition,  and  a  brazen  horfe 
likewife,  hollow  and  with  doors;  and,  on  looking  in, 
he  faw  within,  a  dead  body  larger  in  appearance,  than 
that  of  a  man;  which  had  nothing  elfe  upon  it,  but  a 
gold  ring,  on  its  hand ;  which  ring  he  took  off,  and  came 
up  again.  That  when  there  was  a  convention  of  the 
fhepherds,  as  ufual,  for  reporting  to  the  king  what  re- 
lated to  their  flocks,  he  alfo  came,  having  the  ring.  And 
whilft  he  fate  with  the  others,  he  happened  to  turn  the 
Hone  of  the  ring  to  the  inner  part  of  his  hand,  and  when 
this  was  done,  he  became  invifible  to  thofe  who  fate  by, 
and  they  talked  of  him  as  abfent:  That  he  wondered, 
and  again  handling  his  ring,  tumed  the  flone  outward; 
and  on  this  became  vifible:  And  that,  having  obferved 
this,  he  made  trial  of  the  ring,  whether  it  had  this 
power ;  and  that  it  happened,  that  on  turning  the  ilone  in- 
ward, he  became  invifible,  and  on  turning  it  outward,  he 
became  vifible.  That  perceiving  this,  he  inftaiitly  got 
himfelf  made  one  of  the  embafly  to  the  king,  and,  that 
on  his  arrival,  he  debauched  his  wife;  and,  with  her, 
a/Faulting  the  king,  killed  him,  and  poilelTed  the  king- 
dom: If,  now,  there  \vere  two  fuch  rings,  and  the  juil 
man  had  the  one,  and  the  imjufl  the  other;  none,  it 
feems,  would  be  fo  adamantine  as  to  perfevere  in  juilice, 
and  dare  to  refrain  from  the  things  of  others,  and  not 
•to  touch  them ;  whilft  it  was  in  his  power  to  take,  even 
from  the  Forum,  without  fear,  whatever  he  pleafed;  to 
enter  into  houfes,  and  embrace  any  one  he  pleafed;  to 
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kill,  and  to  loofe  from  chains,  whom  he  pleafed;  and 
to  do  all  other  things  with  the  fame  power  as  a  God  a- 
inong  men :  Acting,  in  this  manner,  he  is  no  way  diffe- 
rent from  the  other;  but  both  of  them  go  the  fame  road. 
This,  now,  one  may  fay,  is  a  ftrong  proof,  that  no  one 
is  juft  from  choice,  but  by  conftraint;  as  it  is  not  a  goodr 
merely  in  itfelf ;  iince  every  one  does  injuftice,  wherever 
he  imagines  he  is  able  to  do  it ;  for  every  man  imagines 
that  injuftice,  is,  to  the  particular  perfon,  more  profitable 
than  juftice;  and  he  imagines  juftly,  according  to  this 
way  of  reaibning:  Since  if  any  one  with  fuch  a  liberty > 
would  never  do  any  injullice,  nor  touch  the  things  of  o- 
thers,  he  would  be  deemed  by  men  of  feiife,  to  be  the 
moft  wretched,  and  mofl  void  of  underftanding ;  yet 
would  they  commend  him  before  one  another;  impoflng 
on  each  other,  from  a  fear  of  being  injured.  Thus  much,, 
then,  concerning  thefe  things.  But  with  reference  to 
the  difference  of  their  lives,  whom  we  fpeak  of;  we  mall 
be  able  to  difcern  aright,  if  we  fet,  apart,  by  themfelves, 
the  moil:  juft  man,  and  the  moft  unjufl,  and  not  other^ 
wife;  and,  now,  what  is  this  feparation?  Let  us  take 
from  the  unjuft  man,  nothing  of  injuftice;  nor,  of  juftice, 
from  the  juft  man:  But  let  us  make  each  of  them  per- 
fect, in  his  own  profeffion:  And,  firft,  as  to  the  unjuft 
man;  let  him  act  as  the  able  artifts;  as  a  complete  pi- 
lot, or  phyfician,  he  comprehends  the  pofllble,  and  the 
impoflible  in  the  art;  the  one,  he  attempts;  and  the  o- 
ther,  he  lets  alone;  and,  if  he  fail  in  any  thing,  he  is 
able  to  rectify  it:  So,  in  like  manner,  the  unjuft  man, 
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attempting  pieces  of  injuftice,  in  a  dextrous  manner,  let 
him  be  concealed;  if  he  want  to  be  exceedingly  unjuft; 
but,  if  he  be  caught,  let  him  be  deemed  worthlefs.  For 
the  moft  complete  injuilice,  is  to  feem  jufl,  not  being  fo: 
We  muil  give,  then,  to  the  completely  unjuft,  the  moil 
complete  injuilice;  and  not  take  from  him,  but  allow 
him,  whilil  doing  the  greateil  injuilice,  to  procure  to  him- 
felf  the  higheft  reputation  for  juilice ;  and,  if  in  any  thing 
he  fail,  let  him  be  able  to  rectify  it:  And  let  him  be 
able  to  fpeak  fo  as  to  perfuade,  if  any  thing  of  his  in- 
juilice be  fpread  abroad:  Let  him  be  able  to  do  by  force, 
what  requires  force,  through  his  courage,  and  ilrength, 
and  by  means  of  his  friends,  and  his  wealth:  And  hav- 
ing fet  him  up  fuch  an  one  as  this,  let  us  place  the  juft 
man  befide  him,  in  our  reafoning,  a  fimple  and  ingenu- 
ous man;  deiiring,  according  to  Aefchylus,  not  the  ap- 
pearance, but  the  reality  of  goodnefs:  Let  us  take  from 
him  the  appearance  of  goodnefs ;  for,  if  he  mall  appear 
to  be  juft,  he  fliall  have  honours,  and  rewards;  and  thus 
it  may  be  uncertain  whether  he  be  fuch  for  the  fake  of 
juilice,  or  on  account  of  the  rewards  and  honours:  Let 
him  be  ilrip'd  of  every  thing  but  juilice ;  and  be  made 
quite  contrary  to  the  other;  whilil  he  doth  no  injuilice, 
let  him  have  the  reputation  of  doing  the  greateil;  that 
he  may  be  tortur'd  for  juftice,  not  yielding  to  reproach, 
and  fuch  things  as  arife  from  it,  but  may  be  imrnove*- 
able  'till  death ;  appearing,  indeed,  to  be  unjuft,  through 
life,  yet  being  really  juft;  that  fo,  both  of  them,  arriving 
the  utmoft  pitch,  the  one,  of  juftice;  and  the  other,  of 
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injuftice;  we  may  judge  which  of  them  is  the  happier. 
Strange !  faid  I,  friend  Glauco !  how  ftrenuoufly  you  clean 
up  each  of  the  men,  as  a  ftatue,  which  is  to  be  judged  of. 
As  much,  faid  he,  as  I  arn  able:  whilft,  then,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  fuch,  there  will  not,  as  I  imagine,  be  any  fur- 
ther difficulty  to  obferve  what  kind  of  life  remains  to  each 
of  them.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  told.  And,  if  poffibly, 
it  mould  be  told  with  greater  rufticity,  imagine  not,  So- 
crates! that  it  is  I  who  tell  it,  but  thofe  who  commend 
injuftice  preferably  ta  juftice;  and  they  will  fay  thefe 
things:  That  the  juft  man,  being  of  this  difpofition,  will 
be  fcourged,  tormented,  fettered,  have  his  eyes  burnt,  and, 
laftly,  having  fuffered  all  manner  of  evils,  will  be  cruci- 
fied; and  he  mall  know,  that  he  mould  not  defire  the 
reality,  but  the  appearance  of  juftice:  And  that  it  is  much* 
more  proper  ta  pronounce  that  faying  of  Aefchylus,  con- 
cerning the  unjuft  man:  For  they  will  in  reality  fay,, 
that  the  unjuft  man,  as  being  in  purfuit  of  what  is  real ; 
and  living,  not  according  to  the  opinion  of  men,  wants 
not  to  have  the  appearance,  but  the  reality  of  injuftice. 
Reaping  the  hollow  furrow  of  his  mind, 
Whence  all  his  glorious  councils  bloflbm  forth. 
In  the  firft  place,  he  holds  the  magiftracy  in  the  ftate, 
being  thought  to  be  juft;  next  he  marries  wherever  he 
inclines ;  and  matches  his  children  with  whom  he  plea^ 
fes ;  he  joins  in  partnership,  and  company,  with  whom 
he  inclines  ;  and,  befides  all  this,  he  will  fucceed  in  all 
his  projects  for  gain;  as  he  doth  not  fcruple  to  do  in- 
juftice; when  then  he  engages  in  competitions,  he  will 
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both  in  private,  and  in  public,  furpafs  and  exceed  his  ad- 
verfaries ;  and,  by  this  means,  he  will  be  rich,  and  ferve 
his  friends,  and  hurt  his  enemies:  and  he  will  amply, 
and  magnificently,  render  facrifices,  and  offerings  to  the 
Gods,  and  will  honour  the  Gods,  and  fuch  men  as  he 
chufes,  much  better  than  the  juft  man.  From  whence, 
they  reckon,  that  it  is  likely  he  will  be  more  beloved  of 
the  Gods,  than  the  juft  man.  Thus,  they  fay,  Socrates ! 
that  both  with  Gods,  and  men,  there  is  a  better  life  pre- 
pared for  the  unjuft  man,  than  for  the  juft.  When  Glauco 
had  faid  thefe  things,  I  had  a  defign  to  fay  fomething 
in  reply.  But  his  brother  Adimantus  faid;  Socrates! 
you  do  not  imagine  there  is  yet  enough  faid  on  the 
argument.  What  further  then?  faid  I.  That  hath  not 
yet  been  fpoken,  faid  he,  which  ought  moft  efpecially  to 
have  been  mentioned.  Why,  then,  faid  I,  the  proverb  is ; 
A  brother  is  help  at  hand.  So  do  you  aillft,  if  he  has 
failed  in  any  thing.  Though  what  hath  been  faid  by 
him,  is  fufficient  to  throw  me  down,  and  make  me  un- 
able to  fuccour  juft  ice. 

You  fay  nothing,  reply 'd  he.  But  hear  this  further. 
For  we  muft  go  through  all  the  arguments  oppofite  to 
what  he  hath  faid,  which  commend  juftice,  and  condemn 
injuftice,  that  what  Glauco  feems  to  me  to  intend  may 
be  more  manifeft.  Now,  parents  furely  tell  and  exhort 
their  fons,  as  do  all  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  any,  that 
it  is  neceflary  to  be  juft;  not  commending  juftice  in  it- 
felf,  but  the  honours  arifmg  from  it ;  that  whilft  a  man 
is  reputed  to  be  juft,  he  may  get  by  this  reputation,  ma- 
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giilracies,  and  marriages,  and  whatever  Glauco  juft  now 
enumerated  as  the  confequence  of  being  reputed  juft: 
But  thefe  men  carry  this  matter  of  reputation  fomewhat 
further;  for  throwing  in  the  approbation  of  the  Gods, 
they  have  unfpeakable  bleffings   to  enumerate  to  holy 
perfons;  which,  they  fay,  the  Gods  beftow.     As  the  ge- 
nerous Heiiod,  and  Homer,  fay ;  the  one,  that  the  Gods 
caufe  the  oaks  to  produce  to  juft  men, 
Acorns  at  top,  and  in  the  middle  bees; 
Their  woolly  fheep  are  laden  with  their  fleece ; 
and  a  great  many  other  good  things,  of  the  fame  nature-. 
In  like  manner,  the  other, 

The  blamelefs  king,  who  holds  a  godlike  name, 
Barley,  and  wheat,  his  black  mold  brings  him  forth ; 
With  fruit  his  trees  are  laden ;   and  his  flocks 
Bring  forth  with  eafe;  the  fea  affords  him  fifh. 
But  Mufaeus,  and  his  foil,  tell  us  that  the  Gods,  give  juft 
men  more  fplendid  bleffings  than  thefe;  for,  carrying 
them,   in  his  poem,  into  the  other  world;    and,  fettiiig 
them  down  in  company  with  holy  men  at  a  feaft  prepa- 
red for  them ;  they  crown  them,  and  make  them  pafs  the 
whole  of  their  time,  in  drinking,  deeming  eternal  ine- 
briation, the  fineft  reward  of  virtue.      But  fome  carry  the 
rewards  from  the  Gods,  ftill  further;    for  they  fay  that 
the  offspring  of  the  holy,   and  the  faithful,  and  their 
childrens  children  ftill  remain.      With  thefe  things,  and 
fuch  as  thefe,   they  commend  juftice.      But  the  unholy 
and  unjuft,  they  bury  in  the  other  world,  in  a  kind  of 
mud;   and  compel  them  to  carry  water  in  a  lieve:   and, 
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making  them  even  whilft  alive,  to  live  in  infamy.  What- 
ever punilhments  were  affigned  by  Glauco  to  the  juft, 
whilft  they  were  reputed  unjuft ;  thefe  they  ailign  to  the 
unjuft,  but  110  others  they  mention.  This,  now,  is  the 
way  in  which  they  commend,  and  difcommend  them  fe- 
verally:  But  befides  this,  Socrates!  confider  another  kind 
of  reafoning  concerning  juflice,  and  injuftice;  mentioned 
both  privately  and  by  the  poets:  for  all  of  them,  with 
one  mouth,  celebrate  temperance,  and  juftice,  as,  indeed, 
excellent ;  but  yet  difficult,  and  laborious :  and  intempe- 
rance and  injuftice,  as,  indeed,  pleafant,  and  eafy  to  at- 
tain; but,  by  opinion  only,  and,  by  law,  abominable: 
And  they  fay,  that  for  the  moft  part,  unjuft  actions  are 
more  profitable  than  juft.  And  they  are  gladly  willing, 
both  in  public,  and  private,  to  pay  honour  to  wicked  rich 
men,  and  fuch  as  have  power  of  any  kind,  and  to  pro- 
nounce them  happy,  but  to  contemn  and  overlook  thofe 
who  are  any  how  weak  and  poor;  even  whilft  they  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  better  than  the  others :  But  of  all 
thefe  fpeeches,  the  moft  marvellous  are  thofe  concerning 
the  Gods,  and  virtue:  as  if,  even,  the  Gods  gave  to  many 
good  men,  misfortunes,  and  an  evil  life;  and  to  contrary 
perfons,  a  contrary  fate:  And  mountebanks  and  prophets, 
frequenting  the  gates  of  the  rich,  perfuade  them,  that 
they  have  a  power,  granted  them  by  the  Gods,  of  expiat- 
ing by  facrifices,  and  fongs,  with  pleafures,  and  with 
f callings,  if  any  injuftice  hath  been  committed  by  any 
one,  or  his  forefathers :  And  if  he  want  to  blaft  any  ene- 
my; at  a  fmall  expence,  he  {hall  injure  the  juft,  in  die: 
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fame  manner  as  the  unjuft;  by  certain  blandimments, 
and  bonds,  as  they  fay,  perfuading  the  Gods,  to  fuccour 
them:  And  to  all  thefe  difcourfes,  they  bring  the  poets, 
as  witneffes ;  who,  mentioning  the  pronenefs  to  vice,  fay ; 

How  vice  at  once,  and  eafily  is  got; 

The  way  is  fmooth,  and  very  nigh  it  dwells ; 

Sweat,  before  virtue,  by  the  Gods  is  placed, 
and  a  certain  long,  and  ileep  way.      Others  make  Ho- 
mer witnefs  how  the  Gods,  are  prevailed  on  by  men,  be- 
caufe  he  fays, 

The  Gods  themfelves  are  turn'd 

With  facrifices,  and  appealing  vows; 

Libation,  and  with  fat,  men,  them  perfuade; 

Praying  when  one  tranfgrefles,  and  offends. 
They  fhe w,  likewife,  a  great  many  books  of  Mufaeus,  and 
Orpheus,  the  offspring,  as  they  fay,  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  Mufes ;  according  to  which  they  perform  their  facred 
rites,  perfuading  not  only  private  perfons,  but  itates  like- 
wife; that  there  are  abfolutions,  and  purgations  from  ini- 
quities, by  means  of  facrifices  and  fportive  pleafures ;  and 
this,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  living,  and  of  the  dead: 
thefe  they  call  the  myfleries,  which  abfolve  us  from  e- 
vils  there;  but  that  dreadful  things  await  fuch  who  do 
not  offer  facrifice.  All  thefe,  and  fo  many  things  of  the 
kind,  friend  Socrates !  being  faid  of  virtue  and  vice,  and 
their  reward  both  with  men,  and  Gods ;  what  do  we  ima- 
gine the  fouls  of  our  youth  do,  when  they  hear  them ; 
fuch  of  them  as  are  of  good  birth,  and  able  as  it  were 
to  rufh  into  all  thefe  things  which  are  faid,  and  from 
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all  to  deliberate  in  what  fort  of  character,  and  in  what 
fort  of  road  one  may  belt  pafs  through  life?  He  might 
likely  fay  to  himfelf ;  according  to  that  of  Pindar, 

Whether  fhall  I,  the  lofty  wall 
Of  juftice,  try  to  fcale; 

Or,  hedged  within  the  winding  maze 

Of  vice,  rlill  fhall  I  dwell? 

For,  according  to  what  is  faid,  though  I  be  jufl,  if  I  be  not 
reputed  fo,  there  fhall  be  no  profit,  but  manifefl  troubles, 
and  puniiliments.  But  the  unju.il  man,  who  procures 
to  himfelf  the  character  of  juftice,  is  faid  to  have  a  divine 
life.  Since  then  the  appearance  furpafles  the  reality,  as 
wife  men  demonftrate  to  me,  and  is  the  primary  part  of 
happinefs,  ought  I  not  to  turn  wholly  to  it;  and  to  draw 
round  myfelf  as  a  covering,  and  picture,  the  image  of 
virtue;  but  to  draw  after  me  the  cunning  and  verfatile 
fox  of  the  moft  wife  Archilochus?  But,  fays  one,  it  is 
not  eafy,  being  wicked,  always  to  be  concealed:  Neither 
is  any  thing  elfe  eafy  (will  we  fay)  which  is  great.  But, 
however,  if  we  would  be  happy,  thither  let  us  go,  where 
the  ileps  of  the  reafonings  lead  us.  For,  in  order  to  be 
concealed,  we  will  make  conjurations,  and  ailbciations  to- 
gether; and  there  are  mailers  of  perfuafion,  who  teach  a 
popular  and  political  wifdom;  by  which  means,  whilil 
partly  by  perfuafion,  and  partly  by  force,  we  feize  more 
than  our  due,  we  mall  not  be  punimed.  But,  furely,  to 
be  concealed  from  the  Gods,  or  to  overpower  them,  is 
impoflible. 

If  then  they  be  not  at  all,  or  care  not  about  human 
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affairs,  we  need  not  have  any  concern  about  being  con- 
cealed: but  if  they  really  are,   and  care  for  us,  we  nei- 
ther know,   nor  have  heard  of  them  othcrwife,   than, 
from  traditions;   and  from  the  poets  who   write  their 
genealogies ;  and  thefe  very  perfons  tell  us,  that  they  are 
to  be  moved,  and  perfuaded  by  facrifkes,  and  appeafmg 
vows,  and  offerings.      Both  of  which,  we  are  to  believe, 
or  neither:     If  then,  we  are  to  believe  both;  we  may  dc< 
injuflice,  and  of  the  fruits  of  our  injuftice,  offer  facriiice; 
if  we  be  juft,   we  mall  indeed  be  unpunifhed  by  the 
Gods;  but  then,  we  fhall  not  have  the  gains  of  injuftice : 
but  if  we  be  unjuft,,  we  fhall  make  gain;  and  after  we 
have  tranfgrefled  and  offended,  we  fhall  appeafe  them  by 
offerings,  and  come  off  unpunifhed :  but  we  fhall  be  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  other  world,   for  our  unjuft  doings  here; 
either  we  ourfelves,  or  our  childrens  children:  but,  friend  I 
•will  the  reafoner  lay,   the  myfteries   can   do  much ;  the 
Gods  are  exorable,  as  fay  the  mightieft  ftates,  and  the 
children  of  the  Gods,  the  poets ;  who  are  alfo  their  pro- 
phets, who  declare  that  thefe  things  are  fo.      For  what 
reafon.  then,  fhould  we  ftill  prefer  juftice  before  the  great- 
eft  injuftice;/  which  if  we  fhall  attain  to,  with  any  de- 
ceiving appearance,  we  Ihall  fare  according  to  our  mind,, 
both  with  reference  to  Gods  and  men,   both  living  and 
dying,  according  to  the  fpeech  now  mentioned,  of  many 
and  excellent  men?      From  all  which  hath  been  laid,  by 
what  means  fhall  one  incline  to  honour  juftice,  who 
Kath  any  ability  of  fortune  or  of  wealth,  of  body,  or  of 
birth;  and  not  laugh  when  he  hears  it  commended,.    So? 
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that,  though  one  were  able  even  to  mew,  what  we  have 
laid  to  be  falfe,  and  fully  underflood  that  juftice  is  bet- 
ter; he  hath  however,  great  allowance  furely  to  give; 
and  is  not  angry  at  the  unjufl;  for  he  knows,  that  unlefs 
one  from  a  divine  temper,  abhors  to  do  injuflice,  or  from 
acquired  knowledge,  abftain.  from  it,  of  others  no  one 
is  willingly  jufl;  but  either  through  cowardice,  old  age, 
or  fome  other  weaknefs  condemns  the  doing  injuflice, 
when  unable  to  do  it.  That  it  is  fo,  is  plain.  For  the 
firil  of  thefe  who  gets  it  in  his  power,  is  the  firfl  to  do 
injuftice,  as  far  as  he  is  able.  And  the  reafon  of  all  this$ 
is  no  other  than  that  from  whence  all  this  difcourfe  pro- 
ceeded, Socrates !  becaufe,  rare  friend !  of  you  all,  as  many 
as  call  yourfelves  the  commenders  of  juftice,  beginning 
from  thofe  ancient  heroes,  of  whom  any  accounts  are 
left  to  the  men  of  the  prefent  time ;  no  one  hath  at  any 
time  condemned  injuflice,  nor  commended  juftice,  other- 
wife  than  regarding  the  reputations,  honours,  and  re* 
wards,  arifing  from  them:  but  no  one  hath  hitherto  fuf- 
ficiently  examined,  neither  in  poetry  nor  in  profe-dif- 
courfe,  either  of  them,  initfelf;  and  fubfifting  by  its  own 
power,  in  the  foul  of  him  who  hath  it;  and  concealed 
from  both  Gods  and  men:  how  that  the  one  is  the  great* 
eft  of  all  the  evils,  \vhich  the  foul  hath  within  it,  and 
juftice  the  greateft  good:  For  if  it  had  thus  from  the  be* 
ginning  been  fpoken  of  by  you  all ;  and  you  had  fo  per- 
fuaded  us  from  our  youth;  -we  would  not  need  to  watch 
over  our  neighbour,  left  he  mould  do  us  injuflice,  but 
•every  man  would  have  been  the  befl  guardian  over  him* 

H   2 
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felf,  afraid,  left  in  doing  injuftice,  he  mould  dwell  with 
the  greateft  evil.  Thefe  things,  now  Socrates!  and  pro- 
bably much  more  than  thefe,  Thrafymachus  or  fome  o- 
ther  might  fay  of  juftice  and  injuftice,  inverting  their 
power,  dif agreeably  as  I  imagine,  for  my  own  part :  But 
I,  (for  I  want  to  conceal  nothing  from  you)  being  defi- 
rous  to  hear  you  on  the  oppofite  fide,  fpeak  the  bcft  I 
am  able,  pulling  the  contrary  way.  Do  not,  therefore, 
only  fhew  us  in  your  reafoning,  that  juftice  is  better  than 
injuftice;  but,  in  what  manner,  each  of  them  by  itfelf, 
affecting  the  mind,  is,  the  one,  evil ;  and  the  other,  good. 
And  take  away  all  opinions,  as  Glauco  likewife  enjoin- 
ed: for  if  you  do  not  take  away  the  falfe  opinions  on 
both  fides,  and  add  the  true  ones ;  we  will  fay  you  do  not 
commend  juftice,  but  the  appearance;  nor  condemn  be- 
ing unjuft,  but  the  appearance;  and  that  you  give  it  as 
your  advice  to  be  unjuft  when  concealed ;  and  that  you 
affent  to  Thrafymachus,  that  juftice  is  a  foreign  good; 
the  profit  of  the  more  powerful;  and  that  injuftice  is  the 
profit  and  advantage  of  one's  felf;  but  unprofitable  to 
the  inferior.  Wherefore,  now,  after  that  you  have  ac- 
knowledged that  juftice  is  among  the  greateft  goods, 
fuch  as  are  worthy  to  be  pofleffed  for  what  arifes  from 
them,  and  much  more  in  themfelves,  and  for  their  own 
fake;  fuch  as,  light,  hearing,  wifdom,  health,  and  fuch 
other  goods,  as  are  real  in  their  own  nature,  and  not 
merely  in  opinion;  in  the  fame  manner  commend  juf- 
tice; how,  in  itfelf,  it  profits  the  owner,  and  injuftice 
hurts  him.  And  leave  to  others  to  commend  the  re- 
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wards,  and  opinions ;  for,  I  could  bear  with  others,  in  this 
way,  commending  juilice,  and  condemning  injuftice,  ce- 
lebrating and  reviling  their  opinions,  and  rewards ;  but 
not  with  you,  (unlefs  you  defire  me)  becaufe  you  have 
paired  the  whole  of  life,  confidering  nothing  elfe  but  this. 
Shew  us,  then,  in  your  difcourfe,  not  only  that  juilice  is 
better  than  injuftice;  but,  in  what  manner,  each  of  them 
by  itfelf  affecting  the  owner,  whether  he  be  concealed, 
or  not  concealed  from  Gods,  and  men,  is,  the  one,  good, 
and  the  other  evil. 

On  hearing  thefe  things,  as  I  always  indeed  liked  the 
difpofition  of  Glauco,  and  Adimantus ;   fo,  at  that  time,  I 
was  perfectly  delighted;   and  faid;   It  was  not  ill  faid, 
concerning  you,  fons  of  that  worthy  man!  by  the  lover  of 
Glauco,  who  wrote  the  beginning  of  the  Elegies,  when  ce- 
lebrating your  behaviour,  at  the  battle  of  Megara,  he  faid ; 
Ariilo's  fons !  of  an  illuitrious  man, 
The  race  divine 

This,  friends !  feems  to  be  well  faid ;  for  you  are  truly 
aiFedled  in  a  divine  manner,  if  you  are  not  perfuaded 
that  injuftice  is  better  than  juftice,  and  yet  are  able  to  fpeak 
thus  for  it:  And,  to  me,  you  feem,  truly,  not  to  be  per- 
fuaded ;  and  I  reafon  from  the  whole  of  vour  other  be- 

* 

haviour,  fince,  according  to  your  prefent  fpeeches  at  leaft, 
I  mould  diilruft  you:  But  the  more  I  can  trail  you,  the 
more  I  am  in  doubt,  \vhat  argument  1  mall  ufe.  For  I 
can  neither  think  of  any  ailiilance  I  have  to  give ;  (for  I 
feem  to  be  unable,  and  my  mark  is,  that  you  do  not  ac- 
cept of  what  I  faid  to  Thrafymachus,  when,  I  imagined. 
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I  Ihow'd  that  jufticc  was  better  than  injuflice;)  nor  yet 
can  I  think  of  giving  no  afliflance ;  for  1  am  afraid  left 
it  be  an  unholy  thing,  to  delert  juftice  when  I  am  pre- 
fent,  and  fee  it  accufed,  and  not  ailift  it  whilft  I  breathe, 
and  am  able  to  fpeak.  It  is  beft  then  to  fuccour  it,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  I  can.  Hereupon  Glauco,  and  the  reft 
entreated  me,  by  all  means,  to  affift,  and  not  give  over  the 
difcourfe;  but  to  fearch  thoroughly  what  each  of  them 
is,  and  which  way  the  truth  lies,  as  to  their  refpective  ad- 
vantage. 1,  then,  faid  what  appeared  to  me:  That  the 
inquiry  we  were  attempting,  was  not  contemptible ;  but 
was  that  of  one  who  was  marp-fighted,  as  I  imagined. 
Since  then,  faid  I,  we  are  not  very  expert,  it  feems  pro- 
per to  make  the  inquiry  concerning  this  matter,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  if  it  were  ordered  thofe  who  are 
not  very  marp-fighted,  to  read  fmall  letters  at  a  di- 
ftance;  and  one  mould  afterwards  underftand,  that  the 
fame  letters,  are  greater  fomewhere  elfe,  and  in  a  larger 
field;  it  would  appear  eligible,  I  imagine,  fnft  to  read 
thefe,  and  thus  come  to  confider  the  leilcr,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  the  fame.  Perfectly  right,  faid  Adimantus. 
But  what  of  this  kind,  Socrates !  do  you  perceive  in  the 
inquiry  concerning  juftice?  I  mall  tell  you,  faid  I.  Do 
not  we  fay,  there  is  juftice  in  one  man,  and  there  is  like- 
wife  juftice,  in  a  whole  ftate?  It  is  certainly  fo,  reply 'd 
he.  Is  not  a  ftatc,  a  greater  object  than  one  man?  Greater, 
faid  he.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  juftice  mould  be  greater 
in  what  is  greater;  and  be  more  eafy  to  be  undcrftood: 
We  fhall,  firft,  then,  if  you  incline,  inquire  what  it  is,  in 
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flates ;  and,  then,  after  the  fame  manner,  we  ihall  confi- 
der  it  in  each  individual ;  contemplating  the  fimilitude  of 
the  greater,  in  the  idea  of  the  lefler.      You  feem  to  me, 
faid  he,  to  fay  right.     If  then,  faid  I,  we  contemplate,  in 
our  difcourfe,  a  ftate  exifting,    Ihall  we  not  perceive  its 
juftice  and  injuilice  exifting?      Perhaps,  faid  he.      And, 
is  there  not  ground  to  hope,  if  this  exifts,  that  we  Ihall 
more  eafily  find  what  we  feek  for?      Moft  certainly.      It 
feems,  then,  we  ought  to  attempt  to  fucceed ;  for,  I  ima- 
gine, this  to  be  a  work  of  no  fmall  importance.      Con- 
fider  then.      We  are  confidering,  faid  Adimantus,  and  do 
you  no  otherwife.      A  city,  then,  faid  I,  as  I  imagine, 
takes  its  rife  from  this,  that  none  of  us  happens  to  be 
felf-fuflicient,  but  is  indigent  of  many  things ;  or,  do  you 
imagine  there  is  any  other  origin  of  building  a  city? 
None  other,  faid  he.    Thus  then,  one  taking  in  one  perfon, 
for  one  indigence;    and  another,   for  another;   as  they 
{land  in  need  of  many  things,  they  aflemble  into  one 
habitation,    many   companions    and    alliftants ;    and    to 
this  joint-habitation,    we  give   the  name  city,    do  not 
we?     Certainly.     And  they  mutually  exchange  with  one 
another;  each  judging  that  if  he  either  gives,  or  takes  in 
exchange,  it  will  be  for  his  advantage.   Certainly.    Come, 
then,  faid  I,  let  us,  in  our  difcourfe,  make  a  city  from 
the  beginning.     And,  it  feems,  our  indigence  hath  made 
it.     Why  not?     But  the  firfl  and  the  greateft  of  wants, 
is  the  preparation  of  food,  in  order  to  fubiift  and  live. 
By  all  means.      The  fecond  is  of  lodging.    The  third,  of 
cioathing;  and  fuch  like.      It  is  fo.      But,  come,  faid  L>. 
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how  fhall  the  city  be  able  to  make  fo  great  a  provifion? 
fliall  not  one  be  a  hufbandman,  another  a  mafon,  fome 
other  a  weaver;  or,  fliall  we  add  to  them  a  fhoemaker; 
or  fome  other  of  thole  who  minifter  to  the  neceffaries  of 
the  body?  Certainly.  So  that  the  moll  indigent  city 
might  confiil  of  four,  or  five  men?  It  feems  fo.  But, 
•what  now?  muft  each  of  thofe  do  his  work  for  them  all 
in  common:  As  the  hufbandman,  being  one,  fliall  he 
prepare  food  for  four;  and  confume  quadruple  time,  and 
labour,  in  preparing  food,  and  fharing  it  with  others; 
or,  neglecting  them,  fliall  he  for  himfelf  alone,  make  the 
fourth  part  of  this  food,  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  time; 
and,  of  the  other  three  parts  of  time,  fliall  he  employ 
one  in  the  preparation  of  a  houfe ;  the  other,  in  that  of 
cloathing;  the  other,  of  flioes;  and  not  give  himfelf 
trouble  in  fliaring  with  others;  but  do  his  own  affairs 
bv  himfelf? 

j 

Adimantus  faid;  and  probably,  Socrates!  this  way  is 
more  eafy  than  the  other.  No,  certainly,  faid  I;  it  were 
abfurd.  For  whilfl  you  are  fpeaking,  I  confider  that  we 
are  born  not  perfectly  refembling  one  another;  but  dif- 
fering in  difpofition;  one,  being  fitted  for  doing  one 
thing;  and  another,  for  doing  another:  Does  it  not  feem 
fo  to  you?  It  does.  But,  what  now?  Whether  will  one 
do  better,  if  being  one,  he  works  in  many  arts,  or  in  one? 
When  in  one,  faicl  he.  But  this,  I  imagine,  is  alib  plain ; 
that  if  one  mils  the  feafoii  of  any  work,  it  is  ruined. 
That  is  plain.  For,  I  imagine,  the  work  will  not  wait 
upon  the  leifure  of  the  workman  ;  but,  of  neceility,  the 
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workman  muft  attend  clofe  upon  the  work,  and  not  in 
way  of  a  by-job.      Of  neceifity.      And  hence  it  appears, 
that  more  will  be  done,  and  better,  and  with  greater  eafe, 
when  every  one  does  but  one  thing,  according  to  their 
genius,  and  in  proper  feafon,  and  freed  from  other  things. 
Mofl  certainly,  faid  he.     But  we  need  certainly,  Adiman- 
tus!   more  citizens  than  four,    for  thofe   proviiions  we 
mentioned:     For  the  hufbandman,  it  would  feem,  will 
not  make  a  plough  for  himfelf,  if  it  is  to  be  handfome; 
nor  yet  a  fpade,  nor  other  inilruments  of  agriculture ;  as 
little  will  the  mafon ;  for  he,  likwife,  needs  many  things  : 
and  in  the  fame  way  the  weaver,  and  the  fhoemaker,  like- 
wife.      Is  it  not  fo?      True.      Joiners,  then,  and  fmiths, 
and  other  fuch  workmen  being  admitted  into  our  little 
city,  make  it  throng.      Certainly.     But  it  would  be  no 
very  great  matter  neither,  if  we  did  not  give  them  neat- 
herds likewife,  and  ihepherds,   and  thofe  other  herdf- 
men;   in  order  that  both   the    humanclmen.  may  have 
oxen  for  ploughing,  and  that  the  mafons,  with  the  help 
of  the  hufbandmen,  may  ufe  the  cattle  for  their  carria- 
ges:  and  that  the  weavers  likewife,  and  the  fhoemakers 
may  have  hides  and  wool.      Nor  yet,   faid  he,  would  it 
be  a  very  fmall  city,  having  all  thefe.      But,  faid  I,  it  is 
almoil  impoflible  to  fet  down  fuch  a  city  in  any  fuch 
place,  as  that  it  mall  need  no  importations.      It  is  im- 
poffible.      It  iliall  then  certainly  want  others  flill,  who 
may  import  from  another  Hate  what  it  needs.      It  mall 
want  them.      And  furely  this  fervice  would  be  empty,  if 
It  carry  out  nothing,  which  thefe  want,  from  whom  they 
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import  what  they  need  themfelves.      It  goes  out  empty 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  does  it  not?    To  me,  it  feems  fox    But  the 
city  ought  not  only  to  make  what  is  fufficient  for  itfelf ; 
but  fuch  things  and  fo  much  alfo,  as  may  anfwer  for 
thofe  things  they  need.      It  ought.      Our  city,  then,  cer- 
tainly, wants  a  great  many  more  hufbandmen  and  other 
workmen?      A  great  many  more.      And  other  fervants 
befides,  to  import  and  export  the  feveral  things :  and  thefe 
are  merchants,  are  they  not?    Yes.    We  mall  then  want 
merchants  likewife?    Yes,  indeed.    And  if  the  merchaii- 
dife  is  by  fea,  it  will  want  many  others ;  fuch  as  are  fkil- 
ful  in  fea  affairs.    Many  others,  truly.    But  what,  as  to 
the  city  within  itfelf?      How  will  they  exchange  with 
one  another,  the  things  which  they  have  each  of  them 
worked;  and  for  the  fake  of  which,  making  a  commu- 
nity, they  have  built  a  city?     It  is  plain,  faid  he,  in  fel- 
ling, and  buying.      Hence  we  muft  have  a  mercat-place, 
and  money,  as  a  fynibol,  for  the  fake  of  exchange.   Cer- 
tainly. 

j 

If  now  the  hufbandman,  or  any  other  workman^ 
bring  any  of  his  work  to  the  mercat,  but  come  not  at 
the  fame  time  with  thofe  who  want  to  make  exchange 

o 

with  him,  mud  he  not  be  fet  idle  from  his  work,  fitting 
in  the  mercat?  By  no  means,  faid  he.  But  there  are 
fome,  who  obferving  this,  fet  themfelves  to  this  fervice;. 
and,  in  well-regulated  cities,  they  are  moftly  fuch  as  are 
weakeil  in  their  body,  and  unfit  to  do  any  other  work. 
There  they  are  to  attend  about  the  mercat,  to  give  mo- 
ney in  exchange  for  fuch  things  as  any  may  want  to  fell ; 
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and  things  in  exchange  for  money  to  fuch  as  want  to 
buy.  This  indigence,  faid  I,  procures  our  city  a  race 
of  {hop-keepers ;  for  do  not  we  call  {hop-keepers,  thofe, 
who,  fixed  in  the  mercat,  ferve  both  in  felling  and  buy- 
ing ;  but  fuch  as  travel  to  other  cities,  we  call  merchants  ? 
Certainly. 

There  are  ft  ill,  as  I  imagine,  certain  other  miiiiflers, 
who,  though  unfit  to  ferve  the  public  in  things  which 
require  understanding,  have  yet  ilrength  of  body  fufnci- 
ent  for  labour,  who,  felling  the  ufe  of  their  ftreiigth,  and 
calling  the  reward  of  it,  hire,  are  called,  as  I  imagine, 
hirelings:  are  they  not?  Yes,  indeed.  Hirelings,  then, 
are,  it  feems,  the  complement  of  the  city?  It  feems  fo. 
Hath  our  city  now,  Adimantus !  already  fo  encreafed  up- 
on us,  as  to  be  complete?  Perhaps.  Where,  now,  at  all, 
mould  juftice,  and  injuilice  be  in  it;  and,  in  which  of 
the  things  that  we  have  confidered,  does  it  appear  to  exiil? 
I  do  not  know,  faid  he,  Socrates !  if  it  be  not  in  a  certain 
ufe,  fome  how,  of  thefe  things,  with  one  another.  Per- 
haps, faid  I,  you  fay  right.  But  we  mufl  confider  it,  and 
not  weary.  Firil,  then,  let  us  confider,  after  what  man^ 
ner,  thofe  who  are  thus  procured,  ihall  be  fupported.  Is 
it  any  other  way,  than  by  making  bread,  and  wine,  and 
cloaths,  and  fhoes,  and  building  houfes:  in  Summer,  in- 
deed, they  will  work  for  the  moil  part,  without  cloaths, 
and  ihoes ;  and,  in  Winter,  they  will  be  fufriciently  fur- 
nifhed  with  cloaths  and  fhoes,  they  will  be  nourifhed, 
partly  with  barley,  making  meal  of  it,  and  partly  with 
wheat,  making  loaves,  boiling  part,  and  toafting  part,, 
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putting  fine  loaves  and  cakes  over  a  fire  of  ftubble,  or 
over  dried  leaves,  and  refting  themfelves  on  couches, 
ftrawed  with  fmilax,  and  myrtle  leaves,  they  and  their 
children  will  feaft,  drinking  wine,  and  crowri'd,  and  fing- 
ing  to  the  Gods,  they  will  pleafantly  live  together,  beget- 
ting children,  not  beyond  their  fubltance,  guarding  a- 
gainll  poverty  or  war. 

Glauco,  replying,  fays ;  You  make  the  men  to  feaft,  as 
it  appears,  without  meats.  You  fay  true,  faid  I;  for  I 
forget  that  they  mall  have  meats  likewife.  They  mall 
have  fait,  and  olives,  and  cheefe ;  and  they  mall  boil  bul- 
bous roots,  and  herbs  of  the  field ;  and  we  fet  before  them 
deferts  of  figs,  and  vetches,  and  beans;  and  they  wili 
toail  at  the  fire,  myrtle  berries ;  and  the  berries  of  the 
beech-tree;  drinking  in  moderation;  and  thus  palling 
their  life  in  peace  and  health;  and  dying,  as  is  likely, 
in  old  age,  they  will  leave  to  their  children  another  fuch 
life.  If  you  had  been  making,  Socrates !  faid  he,  a  city 
of  hogs,  what  elfe  would  you  have  fed  them  with,  but 
with  thele  things  ?  But  how  mould  we  do,  Glauco !  faid 
I  ?  What  is  ufually  done,  faid  he.  They  muit,  as  I  ima- 
gine, have  their  beds,  and  tables,  and  meats,  and  deferts, 
as  we  now  liave,  if  they  are  not  to  be  miferable.  Be  it  fo, 
laid  I,  I  underftand  you.  We  confider,  it  feems,  not  only 
how  a  city  may  exift;  but  how  a  luxurious  city;  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  amifs ;  for,  in  confidering  fuch  an  one,  we 
may  probably  fee  how  juftice,  and  injuftice,  have  their 
origin  in  cities.  But  the  true  city  feems  to  me  to  be 
fuch  an  one  as  we  have  defcribed ;  like  one  who  is  heal- 
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thy ;  but  if  you  incline  that  we  likewife  confider  a  city 
that  is  corpulent ;  nothing  hinders  it.      For  thefe  things 
will  not,  it  feenis,  pleafe  fome ;  nor  this  fort  of  life  fatif- 
fy  them ;  but  there  fhall  be  beds,  and  tables,  and  all  o- 
ther  furniture;    feafonings,    ointments,    and   perfumes, 
miftrefles,  and  confections,  and  various  kinds  of  all  thefe. 
And  we  muft  no  longer  confider  as  alone  neceiTary  what 
we  mentioned  at  the  firft;  houfes,  and  cloaths,  and  fhoes, 
but  painting  too,  and  all  the  curious  arts  muft  be  fet  a- 
going,  and  carving,   and  gold,  and  ivory;  and  all  thefe 
things  muft  be  got,  muft  they  not?    Yes,  faid  he.    Muft 
not  the  city,  then,  be  larger?    For  that  healthy  one  is  no 
longer  fufficient,  but  is  already  full  of  luxury,  and  of  a 
croud  of  fuch  as  are  no  way  iieceflary  to  cities ;   fuch  as 
all  kinds  of  fportfmeii,  and  the  imitative  artifts,  many  of 
them  imitating  in  figures,  and  colours;  and  others  inmu- 
iic:    poets  too,  and  their  minifters,  rhapfodifts,    actors, 
dancers,   undertakers,    workmen  of  all  forts  of  iiiftru- 
ments ;  and  what  hath  reference  to  female  ornaments,  as 
well  as.  other  things.  We  fliall  need  likewife  many  more 
fervants.  Do  not  you  think  they  will  need  pedagogues,  and 
nurfes,  and  tutors,  hair-dreflers,  barbers,  victuallers  too, 
and  cooks?      And  further  ftill,  we  fliall  want  fwine-herds 
likewife ;  of  thefe,  there  were  none  in  the  other  city,  (for 
there  needed  not)  but,  in  this,  we  fliall  want  thefe,  and 
many  other  forts  of  herds  likewife ;    if  any  eats  the  fe- 
veral  animals,  mall  we  not?      Why  not?     Shall  we  not 
then,  in  this  manner  of  life,  be  much  more  in  need  of 
phyficians,  than  formerly?    Much  more.    And  the  court- 
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try,  which  was  then  fufficient  to  fupport  the  inhabitants, 
will,  inftead  of  being  fufficient,  become  too  little;  or 
how  fhall  we  fay?  In  this  way,  faid  he.  Muil  we  not 
then  encroach  upon  the  neighbouring  country;  if  we 
want  to  have  fufficient  for  plough  and  pafture,  and  they, 
in  like  manner,  on  us ;  if  they  likewife  fuffer  themfelves 
to  accumulate  wealth  to  infinity ;  going  beyond  the  boun- 
dary of  neceiTaries?  There  is  great  neceffity  for  it,  So- 
crates !  Shall  we,  afterwards,  fight,  Glauco !  Or,  how  mall 
we  do?  We  mall  certainly,  faid  he.  But  we  fay  no- 
thing, faid  I,  whether  war  does  any  evil,  or  any  good; 
but  this  much  only,  that  we  have  found  the  origin  of 
war;  from  whence,  moil  efpecially,  arife  the  greateft 
mifchiefs  to  ftates,  both  private  and  public.  Yes,  indeed. 
We  fhall  need,  then,  friend !  ftill  a  larger  city ;  not  for  a 
fmall,  but  for  a  large  army,  who,  in  going  out,  may  fight 
with  thofe  who  affault  them,  for  their  whole  fubilance, 
and  every  thing  we  have  now  mentioned.  What,  faid 
he,  are  not  thefe  fufficient  to  fight  ?  No ;  if  you,  at  leail, 
faid  I,  and  all  of  us,  have  rightly  agreed,  when  we  form'd 
our  city:  and  we  agreed,  if  you  remember,  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  one  to  perform  many  arts  handfomely. 
You  fay  true,  faid  he.  What  then,  faid  I,  as  to  that  con- 
tell  of  war;  does  it  not  appear  to  require  art?  Very  much, 
faid  he.  Ought  we  then  to  take  more  care  of  the  art  of 
ihoe-making,  than  of  the  art  of  making  war  ?  By  no  means. 
But  we  charged  the  fhoemaker  neither  to  undertake,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  be  a  hufbandman,  nor  a  weaver,  nor  a 
mafon,  but  a  fhoemaker;  that  the  work  of  that  art  may 
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be  done  for  us  handfomely:  and,  in  like  manner,  we  al- 
lotted to  every  one  of  the  reft,  one  thing;  to  which  the 
genius  of  each  led  him,  and  what  each  took  care  of,  freed 
from  other  things,  to  do  it  well,  applying  to  it  the  whole 
of  his  life,  and  not  neglecting  the  feafons  of  working. 
And  now,  as  to  the  affairs  of  war,  whether  is  it  of  the 
greatefl  importance,  that  they  be  well  performed?  Or,  is 
this  fo  eafy  a  thing,  that  one  may  be  a  hufbaiidman, 
and  likewife  a  foldier ;  and  Ihoemaker ;  or  be  employed 
in  any  other  art;  but  not  even  at  chefs,  or  dice,  can  one 
ever  play  fkilf Lilly,  unlefs  he  ftudy  this  very  thing  from 
his  childhood,  and  not  make  it  a  by-work.  Or,  fhall  one, 
taking  a  fpear,  or  any  other  of  the  warlike  arms,  and 
inftruments,  become  inflantly  an  expert  combatant,  in  an 
encounter  in  arms,  or  in  any  other  relating  to  war? 
And,  fhall  the  taking  up  of  no  other  mftrument  make  a 
workman,  or  a  wrefller,  nor  be  ufcful  to  him,  who  hath 
neither  the  knowledge  of  that  particular  thing,  nor  hath 
beftowed  the  ftudy  fumcient  for  it?  SLIC!I  inftruments, 
faid  he,  would  truly  be  very  valuable. 

By  how  much  then,  faid  I,  this  work  of  guards  is 
one  of  the  greateft  importance ;  by  fo  much  it  mould  re- 
quire the  greateft  leifure  from  other  things,  and  likewife 
the  greateft  art  and  ftudy.  I  imagine  fo,  reply 'd  he.  And, 
fhall  it  not  likewife  require  a  competent  genius  for  this 
profeilion?  Why  not?  It  fhould,  furely,  be  our  bufi- 
iiefs,  as  it  feems,  if  we  be  able,  to  chufe,  who  and  what 
kind  of  geriiufes,  are  competent  for  the  guardianihip  of 
the  city.  Ours,  indeed.  We  have,  truly,  faid  1,  under- 
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taken  no  mean  bufinefs ;  but,  however,  we  are  not  to  de- 
fpair;  fo  long,  at  leafl,  as  we  have  any  ability.  No  in- 
deed, faid  he.  Do  you  think  then,  faid  I,  that  the  ge- 
nius of  a  generous  whelp,  differs  any  thingj  for  guar- 
dianfhip,  from  that  of  a  generous  youth?  What  is  it  you 
fay?  It  is  this.  Muft  not  each  of  them  be  acute  in  the 
perception,  fwift  to  purfuewhat  they  perceive,  and  ftrong 
likewife  if  there  is  need  to  conquer  what  they  mall  catch  ? 
There  is  need,  faid  he,  of  all  thefe.  And,  furely,  he  mufl 
be  brave  likewife,  if  he  fight  well.  Why  not?  But  will 
he  be  brave,  who  is  not  fpirited ;  whether  it  is  a  horfe, 
a  dog,  or  any  other  animal  ?  Or,  have  you  not  obferved, 
that  the  fpirit  is  fomewhat  unfurmountable  and  invin- 
cible; by  the  prefence  of  which,  every  foul  is,  in  refpect 
of  all  things  whatever,  unterrified,  and  unconquerable? 
I  have  obferved  it.  It  is  plain  then,  what  fort  of  a  guard 
we  ought  to  have,  with  reference  to  his  body.  Yes.  And 
with  reference  to  his  foul,  that  he  ihould  be  fpirited. 
This,  likewife,  is  plain.  How  then,  faid  I,  Glauco!  will 
they  not  be  favage  towards  one  another,  and  the  other 
citizens,  being  of  fuch  a  temper?  No,  truly,  faid  he,  not 
eafily.  But  yet,  it  is  neceffary,  that  towards  their  friends, 
they  be  meek ;  and  fierce  towards  their  enemies ;  for  other- 
wife  they  will  not  wait  till  others  deftroy  them ;  but  they 
will  prevent  them,  doing  it  themfelves.  True,  faid  he. 
What  then,  faid  I,  Ihall  we  do?  Where  mall  we  find,  at 
once,  the  weak  and  the  magnanimous  temper?  For  the 
meek  difpofition,  is  fome  how,  oppofite  to  the  fpirited. 
It  appears  fo.  But,  however,  if  he  be  deprived  of  either 
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of  thefe,  he  cannot  be  a  good  guardian:  for,  it  teems  to 
be  impoflible:  and  thus,  it  appears,  that  a  good  guar- 
dian is  an  irnpoffible  thing.  It  feems  fo,  faid  he.  After 
liefkating,  and  conlidering  what  had  pail:  Juflly,  faid  I, 
friend !  are  we  in  doubt :  for  we  have  departed  from  that 
image  which  we  firfl  eflablifhed.  How  fay  you?  Have 
we  not  obferved,  that  there  are  truly  fuch  tempers  as  we 
were  not  imagining,  who  have  thefe  oppofite  things? 
Where  then?  One  may  fee  it  in  other  animals,  and  not 
a  little  in  that  one  with  which  we  compared  our  guar- 
dian. For  this,  you  know,  is  the  natural  temper  of  ge- 
nerous dogs;  to  be  moil  mild  towards  the  domeflics, 
and  their  acquaintance;  but  the  reverfe  to  thofe  they 
know  not.  It  is  fo.  This,  then,  faid  I,  is  poflible:  and 
it  is  not  againfl  nature,  that  we  require  our  guardian  to 
be  fuch  an  one.  It  feems  not.  Are  you,  further,  of  this 
opinion,  that  he  who  is  to  be  our  guardian,  mould,  be- 
fides  being  fpirited,  be  a  philofopher  likewife?  How, 
faid  he;  for  I  do  not  underftand  you?  This,  likewife, 
faid  I,  you  will  obferve  in  the  dogs;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  admiration  in  the  brute.  As  what?  He  is  angry  at 
whatever  unknown  perfon  he  fees,  though  he  hath  ne- 
ver got  any  harm  from  him  before;  but  he  is  fond 
of  whatever  acquaintance  he  fees,  though  he  hath  never 
at  any  time  received  any  good  from  him.  Have  you 
not  wondered  at  this?  I  never,  faid  he,  much  attended 
to  it  before;  but,  that  he  doth  this,  is  plain.  But  in- 
deed, this  affection  of  his  nature,  feems  to  be  an  excel- 
lent difpofition,  and  truly  philofophical.  As  how?  As, 
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faid  I,  it  diftinguifh.es  betwen  a  friendly,  and  unfriendly 
afpect;  by  nothing  elfe,  but  this;  that  it  knows  the  one,, 
but  is  ignorant  of  the  other.     How  now,  lliould  not  this 
be  deemed  the  love  of  learning,  which  diflinguifhes  what 
is  friendly,  and  what  is  foreign,  by  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance ;   It  can  no  way  be  fhewn,  why  it  fhould  not.    But 
however,  faid  I,  to  be  a  lover  of  learning,  and  a  philo- 
,  fopher,  are  the  fame.     The  fame,  faid  he.      May  we  not, 
then,  boldly  fettle  it;   that  in  man  too,  if  any  one  is  to 
be  of  a  mild  difpofition  towards  his  domeftics,   and  ac- 
quaintance,  he  muil  be  a   philofopher,  and  a  lover  of 
learning?      Let  us  fettle  it,  faid  he.      He  then,  who  is  to 
be  a  good  and  worthy  guardian  for  us,  of  the  city;  mall 
s*j  f        is  be  a  philofopher,  and  fpirited,  and  fwift,  and  ftrong,  in 

'  his  difpofition.      By  all  means,  faid  he.      Let  then  our 

guardian,  faid  I,  be  fuch  an  one.  But,  in  what  manner, 
mall  thefe  be  educated  for  us,  and  inftructed?  And  will 
the  coiifideration  of  this,  be  of  any  ailiilance  in  perceiv- 
ing that,  for  the  fake  of  which  we  confider  all  elfe  ?  In 
what  manner  juilice  and  injuflice,  arife  in  the  city;  that 
we  may  not  omit  a  neceflary  part  of  the  difcourfe ;  nor 
comlder  what  is  fuperfluous  ?  The  brother  of  Glauco 
faid ;  I,  for  my  part,  greatly  expect  that  this  inquiry  \vill 
b?  of  amftance  to  that.  Truly,  faid  I,  friend  Adimantus !' 
it  is  not  to  be  omitted,  though  it  fliould  happen  to  be 
fomewhat  tedious.  No  truly.  Come  then,  let  us,  as 
if  we  were  talking  in  the  way  of  fable,  and  at  our  lei- 
fure,  educate  thefe  men  in  our  reafoning.  It  mufh  be 
done.  What,  then,  is  the  education?  Or,  is  it  difficult 
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to  find  a  better,  than  that  which  was  found  long  ago; 
which  is,  exercife,  for  the  body;  and  mufic,  for  the  mind? 
It  is,   indeed.      Shall  we  not   then,   firfl,   begin  with  in- 
ftrudting  them  in  mufic,  rather  than  in  exercife?      Why 
not?  When  you  fay,  mufic;  you  mean  difcourfes;  do  you 
not?     I  do.     But,  of  difcourfes,  there  are  two  kinds;  the 
one,  true;  and  the  other,  falfc.      There  are.      And  they 
mufl  be  educated  in  them  both,  and  firfl  in  the  falfe.     I 
do  not  underfland,  faid  he,  what  you  mean.     Do  not 
you  underfland,  faid  I,  that  we  firfl  of  all  tell  children 
fables  ?      And  this  part  of  mufic,  fome  how,  to  fpeak  in 
the  general,  is  falfe ;  yet  there  is  truth  in  them ;  and  we 
accuflom  children  to  fables,  before  their  exercifes.      We 
do  fo.      This,  then,  is  what  I  meant,  when  I  faid,  that 
children  \vere  to  begin  mufic,  before  their  exercifes.  Right, 
faid  he.     And  do  you  not  know,  that  the  beginning  of 
every  work,   is  of  the  greatefl   importance,  efpecially  to 
any  one  young  and  tender;  for  then,  truly,  in  the  eafi- 
ell  manner,   is   formed,   and   taken  on   the   impreflion, 
which  one  inclines  to  imprint,  on  every  individual?     It 
is   entirely  fo.       Shall  we   then  fuffer   the   children  to 
hear  any  kind  of  fables  compofed  by  any  kind  of  perfoiis  ; 
and  to  receive,  for  the  mofl  part,  into  their  minds,  opini- 
ons contrary  to  thofe  we  judge  they  ought  to  have,  when 
they  are  grown  up?      We  mall  by  no  means  fufFer  it. 
Firfl  of  all  then,  we  mufl  prcfide  over  the  fable-makers. 
And  whatever  beautiful  fable  they  make,  inuil  be  chofen ; 
and  what  are  otherwife  mufl  be  rejected;   and  we  fhall 
perfuade  the  nurfes  and  mothers  to  tell  the  children  fluh 
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fables,  as  fhall  be  chofen;  and  to  fafhion  their  minds  by 
fables,  much  more  than  their  bodies  by  their  hands. 
But  the  moil  of  what  they  tell  them  at  prefent,  mull  be 
thrown  out.      As  what,  faid  he?      In  the  greater  ones, 
faid  I,  we  mall  fee  the  lefTer  likewife.      For  the  fafhion 
of  them  muft  be  the  fame;  and  both  the  greater,  and 
the  leiTer,  muft  have  the  fame  kind  of  power.      Do  not 
you  think  fo?   I  do,  faid  he.      But  I  do  not  at  all  under- 
Hand  which  you  call  the  greater  ones.      Thofe,  faid  I,, 
which  Hefiod,  and  Homer  tell  us ;   and  the  other  poets. 
For  they  compofed  f alfe  fables  to  mankind ;  and  told  them 
as  they  do  ftill.  Which,  faid  he,  do  you  mean;  and  what  is 
it  you  blame  in  them  ?   That,  faid  I,  which,  firft  of  all,  and, 
mofl  efpecially  ought  to  be  blamed;  when  one  does  not  fal- 
fify  handfomely.   What  is  that  ?  When  one,  in  his  compo- 
fition,  gives  ill  reprefentations  of  the  nature  of  Gods,  and 
heroes:   as  a  painter,  drawing  a  picture,  no  way  refem- 
bling  what  he  wanted  to  paint.      It  is  right,  faid  he,  to 
blame  fuch  things  as  thefe.      But  how  have  they  failed, 
fay  we,  and  as  to  what?      Firft  of  all,  with  reference  to 
that  greateft  lye,  and  matters  of  the  greateft  importance, 
he  did  not  lye  handfomely,  who  told  how  Uranus  did 
what  Hefiod  fays  he  did ;  and  then  again  how  Saturn  pu- 
niihed  him,  and  then  what  Saturn  did,  and  what  he  fuf- 
fered  from  his  foil;  although  they  were  true,  yet  I  mould 
not  imagine  they  ought  to  be  fo  plainly  told  to  the  un- 
wife  and  the  young;  but  ought  much  rather  to  be  con- 
cealed.     But  if  there  were  a  neceffity  to  tell  them,  they 
ftiould  be  heard  in  fecrecy,  by  as  few  as  pofTible;  after 
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they  had  facrificed  not  a  hog,  but  fome  great,  and  won- 
derful facrifice,  that  thus  the  feweft  poflible  might  chance 
to  hear  them. 

Thefe  fables,  faid  he,  are  indeed  truly  hurtful.  And 
not  to  be  mentioned,  Adimantus !  faid  I,  in  our  city.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  faid  in  the  hearing  of  a  youth,  that  he  who 
does  the  moil  extreme  wickednefs,  does  nothing  ftrange  ; 
nor  he,  who,  in  every  fhape,  punifhes  his  unjuil  father, 
but  does  the  fame  as  the  firfl  and  the  greateil  of  the  Gods. 
No  truly,  faid  he ;  thefe  things  do  not  feem  to  me  proper 
to  be  faid.  Nor,  in  the  general,  faid  I,  how  Gods  war 
with  Gods;  and  plot  and  fight  againft  one  another;  (for 
they  are  not  true,)  if,  at  leafl,  thofe  who  are  to  guard  the 
city  for  us,  ought  to  account  it  the  moil  fhameful  thing, 
to  hate  one  another,  on  flight  grounds.  As  little  ought 
we  to  tell,  in  fables,  and  embelliih  to  them,  the  fights 
of  the  giants ;  and  many  other  various  feuds  both  of  the 
Gods,  and  heroes,  with  their  own  kindred  and  relations : 
But  if  we  are  at  all  to  perfuade  them,  that,  at  no  time,, 
doth  one  citizen  hate  another,  and  that  it  is  unholy; 
fuch  things  as  thefe  are  rather  to  be  faid  to  them  im- 
mediately when  they  are  children,  by  the  old  men  and  wo- 
men, and  by  thofe  well  advanced  in  life ;  and  the  poets 
are  to  be  obliged  to  compofe  agreeably  to  thefe  things. 
Juno,  fettered  by  her  fon,  and  Vulcan  thrown  down  from 
heaven  by  his  father,  for  going  to  ailiil  his  mother,  when 
beaten,  and  all  thofe  fights  of  the  Gods,  which  Homer  hath 
compofed,  muil  not  be  admitted  into  the  city;  whether 
they  be  compofed  in  way  of  allegory,  or  without  al- 
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legory;  for  the  young  perfon  is  not  able  to  judge,  what 
is  allegory,  and  what  is  not;  but  whatever  opinions  he 
receiveth  at  fuch  an  age  are  difficult  to  be  wafhen  out, 
and  are  immoveable.  On  thefe  accounts,  one  would  ima- 
gine, that,  of  all  things,  we  fhould  endeavour  that  what 
they  are  firil  to  hear,  be  compofed  in  the  moil  handfome 
manner  for  exciting  them  to  virtue.  There  is  reafon  for 
it,  faid  he.  But,  if  any  one  now  mould  afk  us,  con- 
cerning thefe;  what  they  are,  and  what  kind  of  fables 
they  are,  which  mould  we  name?  And  I  faid;  Adiman- 
tus  I  you  and  I  are  not  poets  at  prefent ;  but  founders  of 
a  city;  and  it  belongs  to  the  founders  to  know  the  mo- 
dels, according  to  which  the  poets  are  to  compofe  their 
fables;  contrary  to  which  if  they  compofe  they  are  not 
to  be  tolerated;  but  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  make  fables 
for  them.  Right,  faid  he.  But  as  to  this  very  thing,  the 
models  concerning  theology,  which  are  they  ?  Some  fuch 
as  thefe,  faicl  I.  God  is  alway  to  be  reprefented  fuch  as 
he  is;  whether  one  reprefent  him  in  epic,  in  fong,  or 
in  tragedy.  This  ought  to  be  done.  Is  not  God  effen- 
tially  good,  and  is  he  not  to  be  defcribed  as  fuch?  With- 
out doubt.  But  nothing  which  is  good  is  hurtful;  is 
it?  It  doth  not  appear  to  me.  Does,  then,  that  which 
is  not  hurtful,  ever  do  hurt?  By  no  means.  Does  that 
which  does  no  hurt,  do  any  evil?  Nor  this  neither.  And 
what  does  no  evil,  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  any  evil.  How 
can  it?  But  what?  Good  is  beneficial.  Yes.  It  is,  then, 
the  caufc  of  welfare?  Yes.  Good,  therefore,  is  not  the 
caufe  of  all  things,  but  the  caufe  of  thofe  things  which 
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are  in  a  right  ftate ;  but  is  not  the  caufe  of  thofe  things 
which  are  in  a  wrong.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  Neither, 
then,  can  God,  faid  I,  fince  he  is  good,  be  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  as  the  generality  fay,  but  he  is  the  caufe  of 
a  few  things  to  men;  but  of  many  things,  he  is  not  the 
caufe:  for  our  good  things  are  much  fewer  than  our 
evil;  and,  no  other  is  the  caufe  of  our  good  things,  but 
of  our  evils,  we  muft  not  make  God  the  caufe,  but  feek 
for  fome  other.  You  feem  to  me,  faid  he,  to  fpeak  moft 
true.  We  muft  not,  then,  faid  I,  take  it,  neither  from 
Homer,  nor  any  other  poet,  trefpafTmg  fo  foolifhly,  with 
reference  to  the  Gods ;  and  faying,  how, 

Two  coffers  on  Jove's  threshold  ftancl,  and  both 

Are  full  of  lots;   one  good,  the  other  ill; 

The  man  whofe  lot,  Jove  mingles  out  of  both, 

Sometimes  by  ill  is  rul'd,  fometimes  by  good. 

Whofc  lot  is  otherwife,  of  ill  unmix'd; 

Him  o'er  the  facred  earth,  dire  famine  drives. 
Nor  that  Jupiter  is  the  difpenfer  of  our  good  and  eviL 
Nor  if  any  one  fay,  that  the  violation  of  oaths,  and  trea- 
ties, violated  by  Pandarus,  was  done  by  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, fhall  we  commend  it.     Nor  that  diffenfion  among 
the  Gods,  and  judgment  by  Themis,  and  Jupiter.      Nor 
yet  muft  we  fuffer  the  youth  to  hear  what  Aefchylus  , 
fays;  how, 

Whenever  God  inclines  to  raze 

A  houfe,  himfelf  contrives  a  caufe. 

But,  if  any  one  make  poetical  compofitions,  in  which 
are  thefe  iambics,  the  fiuTerings  of  Niobe,  of  the  Pelopi- 
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des,  or  the  Trojans,  or  others  of  a  like  nature,  we  muft 
either  not  fuffer  them  to  fay  they  are  the  works  of  God; 
or,  if  of  God,  we  muft  find  that  reafon  of  them  which  we 
now  require,  and  we  muft  fay  that  God  did  what  was 
jufl  and  good ;  and  that  they  were  better'd  by  being  chafti- 
fed:  but  we  muft  not  fuffer  a  poet  to  fay,  that  they  are 
miferable  who  are  punifhed ;  and  that  it  is  God  who  does 
thefe  things.  But  if  they  fay  that  the  wicked,  as  being 
miferable,  needed  correction ;  and  that,  in  being  punifh- 
ed,  they  were  profited  by  God,  we  may  fufFer  them.  But 
to  fay,  that  God,  who  is  good,  is  the  caufe  of  ill  to  any 
one;  this,  we  muft,  by  all  means  oppofe,  nor  fufFer  any 
one  to  fay  fo  in  his  city,  if  he  want  to  have  it  well-regu- 
lated. Nor  fufFer  any-one,  neither  young  nor  old  to  hear 
fuch  things  told  in  fable,  neither  in  verfe,  nor  profe ;  as 
they  are  neither  agreeable  to  holinefs,  to  be  told,  nor  pro- 
fitable to  us,  nor  confiftent  together. 

I  vote  along  with  you,  faid  he,  in  this  law,  and  it 
pleafes  me.  This,  then,  faid  I,  may  be  one  of  the  laws 
and  models  with  reference  to  the  Gods:  by  which  it 
mall  be  necefFary  that  thofe  who  fpeak,  and  who  com- 
pofe,  mall  compofe  and  fay  that  God  is  not  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  but  of  good.  Yes,  indeed,  .faid  he,  it  is  necef- 
fary.  But  what  as  to  this  fecond  law?  Think  you  that 
God  is  a  buffoon,  and  infidioufly  appears,  at  different 
times,  in  different  fhapes ;  fometimes  like  himfclf ;  and, 
at  other  times,  changing  his  appearance  into  many 
fhapes ;  fometimes  deceiving  us,  and  making  us  conceive 
falfe  opinions  of  him?  Or,  do  you  imagine  him  to  be 
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fimple,  and  of  all  the  leaft  departing  from  his  proper  ap- 
pearance? I  cannot,  at  prefent,  at  leaft,  reply'd  he,  fay 
fo.  But  what  as  to  this?  If  any  thing  be  changed 
from  its  appearance,  is  there  not  a  iiecefiity  that  it  be 
changed  by  itfelf,  or  by  another?  Undoubtedly.  Are 
not  thefe  things  which  are  in  the  beil  Hate,  leaft  of  all 
changed,  and  moved  by  any  other  thing?  As  the  body, 
by  meats  and  drinks,  and  labours ;  and  every  vegetable 
by  tempefts  and  winds:  and  fuch  like  accidents:  Is  not 
the  moll  found,  and  vigorous,  leaft  of  all  changed?  Why 
not?  And  as  to  the  foul  itfelf,  will  not  any  perturba- 
tion from  without,  leaft  of  all  diforder  and  change  the 
moft  brave  and  wife?  Yes.  And  furely,  fome  how,  all 
vefTels  which  are  made,  and  buildings,  and  veftments, 
according  to  the  fame  reafoning,  fuch  as  are  properly 
worked,  and  in  a  right  ftate,  are  leaft  changed  by  time, 
or  other  accidents?  They  are  fo,  indeed.  Every  thing 
then,  which  is  in  a  good  ftate,  either  by  nature,  or  art,  or 
both,  receives  the  fmalleft  change  from  any  thing  elfe. 
It  feems  fo.  But  God,  and  all  the  divine  conduct,  are  in 
the  beft  ftate.  Why  not.  In  this  way  then,  God  mould 
leaft  of  all  have  many  mapes.  Leaft  of  all,  truly.  But 
mould  he  change  and  alter  himfelf?  It  is  plain,  faid 
he,  if  he  be  changed  at  all.  Whether  then  fhould  he 
change  himfelf  to  the  better,  and  to  the  more  handfome, 
or  to  the  worfe,  and  the  more  deformed?  Of  neceflity, 
reply'd  he,  to  the  worfe;  if  he  be  changed  at  all;  for  we 
fhall  never  at  any  time  fay,  that  God  is  any  way  defi- 
cient with  refpedl  to  beauty,  or  excellence.  You  fav 
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niofl  right,  faid  I.  And  this  being  fo ;  do  you  imagine, 
Adimantus !  that  any  one,  either  of  Gods,  or  men,  would 
willingly  make  himfelf  any  way  worfe?  It  is  impof- 
fible,  faid  he.  It  is  impoffible,  then,  faid  I,  for  a  God  to 
defire  to  change  himfelf;  but,  each  of  them,  being  moil 
fair  and  good,  continues  always,  to  the  utmoil  of  hi& 
power,  invariably  in  his  own  form.  This  appears  to 
me,  at  leail,  faid  he,  wholly  necefTary.  Let  not,  then,  faid 
I,  moil  excellent  Adimantus !  any  of  the  poets  tell  us,  how 
the  Gods; 

Like  various  foreign  travellers  dreil, 

And  various  forms  aiTuming,  vifit  ilates. 
Nor  let  any  one  belye  Proteus,  and  Thetis.  Nor  bring 
in  Juno,  in  tragedies  or  other  poems,  as  having  tranf- 
formed  herfelf  like  a  prieilefs,  and  collecting  for  the 
gracious  fons  of  Inachus  the  Argive  River.  Nor  let  them 
tell  us  many  other  fuch  lyes.  Nor  let  the  mothers,  per- 
fuaded  by  them,  affright  their  children,  telling  the  {lo- 
ries wrong;  how  that  certain  Gods  go  about  all  night, 

Refembling  various  gueils,  of  various  climes, 
that  they  may  not,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  blafpheme 
againil  the  Gods,  and  render  their  children  more  daitard- 
ly.  By  no  means,  faid  he.  But  are  the  Gods,  faid  I5 
fuch,  as,  though,  in  themfelves,  they  never  change ;  yet 
make  us  imagine  they  appear  in  various  forms;  deceiv- 
ing us,  and  playing  the  mountebanks?  Perhaps,  faid  he. 
But  what,  faid  I,  can  a  God  cheat;  holding  forth  a  phan- 
tafm,  either  in  word  or  deed?  I  do  not  know,  faid  he. 
Do  not  you  know,  faid  I,  that  what  is  truly  a  cheat,  if 
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one  can  fpeak  fo,  all,  both  Gods  and  men,  abhor.   How 
do  you  fay,  reply 'd  he.      Thus,   faid  I,   that,   to  offer 
a  cheat  to  the  chiefefl  part  of  themfelves,   and  that  a- 
bout  their  chiefefl  interefts,  is  what  none  willingly  in- 
cline; but,  of  all  things,  every  one  is   mofh  afraid  of 
having  got  a  cheat  there.     Neither  as  yet,  faid  he,  do  I 
underfland  you.    Becaufe,  faid  I,  you  fancy  I  am  faying 
fome  great  matter:  but  I  am  faying,  that  to  cheat  the 
foul  concerning  realities,  and  to  be  fo  cheated,  and  to 
be  ignorant;  and,  there,  to  have  got  and  to  keep  a  cheat, 
is,  what  every  one,  would  leafl  of  all,  chufe ;  and  a  cheat 
in  the  foul,  is,  what  they  mofl  efpecially  hate.     Mofl  e- 
fpecially,  faid  he.    But  this,  as  I  was  now  faying,  might, 
mofl  juflly  be  called  a  true  cheat;  ignorance,  in  the  foul 
of  the  cheated  perfon:  fince  a  cheat,  in  words,  is  but  a 
kind  of  imitation  of  what  the  foul  feels;  and  an  image, 
afterwards   arifing,    and  not   altogether  a    pure    cheat. 
Is  it  not  fo?      Entirely.      But  this  real  lye,  is  not  only 
hated  of  the  Gods,  but  of  men  likewife.      So  it  appears. 
But,  what  now?   The  cheat,  in  words  ;*  when  hath  it  fome- 
thing  of  utility,   fo  as  not  to  deferve  hatred?      Is  it  not 
when  employed  towards  our  enemies ;  and  fome  even  of 
thofe  called  our  friends ;  when,  in  madnefs,  or  other  di- 
llemper,  they  attempt  to  do  fome  mifchief ;   in  that  cafe, 
for  a  difluafive,   as  a  drug,   it  is  ufeful.      And,  in  thofe 
fables  we  were  now  mentioning,   as  we  know  not  how 
the  truth  flands  concerning  ancient  things,  making  a  lye 
refembling  the  truth  we  render  it  ufeful,   as   much  as 
pofliblc.     It  is,  faid  he,  perfectly  fo.      In  which  then  o£ 
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thefe  cafes,  is  a  lye  ufeful  to  God?  Whether  does  he 
make  a  lye,  refembling  the  truth,  as  being  ignorant  of 
ancient  things  ?  That  were  ridiculous,  faid  he.  God  is 
not,  then,  a  lying  poet.  I  do  not  think  it.  But  fhould 
he  make  a  lye  from  fear  of  his  enemies?  Far  from  it. 
But,  on  account  of  the  folly,  or  madnefs  of  his  kindred? 
But,  faid  he,  none  of  the  foolilh,  and  mad,  are  the  friends 
of  God.  There  is  then  no  occafion  at  all  for  God  to 
make  a  lye.  There  is  none.  The  divine  and  Godlike 
nature  is  then,  in  all  refpects,  without  a  lye?  Altoge- 
ther, faid  he.  God,  then,  is  fimple,  and  true,  both,  in 
word  and  deed ;  neither  is  he  changed  himfelf,  nor  does 
he  deceive  others;  neither  by  vifions,  nor  by  difcourfe, 
nor  by  the  pomp  of  figns,  neither  when  wre  are  awake, 
nor  when  we  ileep.  So  it  appears,  faid  he,  to  me  at 
leaft,  whilft  you  are  fpeaking.  You  agree  then,  faid  I, 
that  this  mall  be  the  fecond  model,  by  which  we  are  to 
fpeak,  and  to  compofe  concerning  the  Gods:  that  they 
are  neither  mountebanks  to  change  themfelves;  nor  to 
miilead  us  by  lyes,  either  in  word,  or  deed?  I  agree. 
Whilil  then  we  commend  many  other  things  in  Homer, 
this  we  fhall  not  commend,  the  dream  fent  by  Jupiter 
to  Agamemnon;  neither  mall  we  commend  Aefchylus, 
when  he  makes  Thetis  fay,  that  Apollo  had  fung  at  her 
marriage,  that 

A  comely  offspring  me  fhou'd  raife, 

From  ficknefs  free,  of  lengthen'd  days : 

Apollo,  finging  all  my  fate, 

And  prailing  high  my  Godlike  flate. 
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Rejoic'd  my  heart;  and  'twas  my  hope, 

That  all  was  true  Apollo  fpoke: 

But  he,  who,  at  my  marriage  feaft, 

Extoll'd  me  thus,  and  was  my  gueil; 

He,  who  did  thus,  my  fate  explain, 

Is  he,  who  now  my  fon  hath  flain. 

When  any  one  fays  fuch  things  as  thefe  of  the  Gods,  we 
mall  fhew  difpleafure,  and  not  afford  the  chorus:  nor 
mall  we  fuffer  teachers  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  things  in 
the  education  of  the  youth ;  if  our  guardians  are  to  he 
godly,  and  divine  men,  as  far  as  it  is  poflible  for  man  to 
be.  I  agree  with  you,  faid  he,  perfectly,  as  to  thefe  mo- 
dels ;  and  we  may  ufe  them  as  laws. 


THE   END  OF    THE   SECOND    BOOK, 
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THE 

THIRD     BOOK. 


THESE  things  indeed  then,   faid  I,   and  fuch  as  thefe, 
are,  as  feems,  what  are  to  be  heard,  and  not  heard,  con- 
cerning the  Gods,  immediately  from  childhood,  by  thofe 
who  are  to  honour  the  Gods,  and  their  parents,  and  who 
are  not  to  defpife  friendfhip  with  one  another.      And,  I 
imagine,  reply'd  he,  that  thefe  things  have  appeared  a- 
right.      But,  what  now?      If  they  are  to  be  brave,  muil 
not  thefe  things  be  narrated  to  them,  and  fuch  other  like- 
wife  as  may  render  them  leaft  of  all  afraid  of  death?  Or, 
do  you  imagine,  that  any  one  can  ever  be  brave,  whilft 
he  hath  this  fear  within  him?  Not  I,  truly,  faid  he.   But, 
what?   do  you  imagine  that  any  one  can  be  void  of  a 
fear  of  death,    whilft  he   imagines   that  there  is  ano- 
ther world,  and  that  it  is  dreadful  ;  and,  that  in  battles  he 
will  chufe  death  before  defeat,  and  ilavery  ?   By  no  means. 
We  ought,  then,  as  appears,  to  give  orders  likewife  to 
thofe  who  undertake  to  difcourfe  about  fables  of  this 
kind;  and  to  entreat  them,  not  to  reproach  thus  in  ge- 
neral, the  things  of  the  other  world,  but  rather  to  com- 
mend them  ;  as  they  fay  neither  what  is  true,  nor  what 
is  profitable  to  thofe  who  are  to  be  foldiers.     We  ought, 
indeed,  faid  he.      Beginning  then,  faid  I,  at  this  verfe  ; 
we  mall  leave  out  all  of  fuch  kind,  as  this; 
Tel  rather,  as  a  ruftic  Have,  fubmit 
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To  fome  mean  man,  who  had  but  fcanty  fare ; 

Than  govern  all  the  wretched  fhades  below. 
And,  that, 

The  houfe,  to  mortals,  and  immortals,  feems 

Horrible,  and  fqualid;  and  what  Gods  abhor; 
And, 

O  wretched!  in  the  manfions  of  the  grave, 

Is  there  a  foul,  and  fhape,  but  ne'er  a  mind 
And, 

Alone  are  wife — the  fhades  all  nutter  round; 
And, 

The  foul  fled  from  the  body,  to  the  grave; 

And,  leaving  youth,  and  manhood,  wail'd  its  fate. 

And, — the  foul,  like  fmoke,  down  to  the  fhades,, 

Went  howling; 

And, 

As  when,  in  hollow  of  a  fpacious  cave, 

The  owls  fly,  fcreaming ;  if  one  chance  to  fall 

Down  from  the  rock,  they  all  confufedly  fly ; 

So  thefe  together  howling  went; 

We  mall  beg  Homer,  and  the  other  poets,  not  to  take  it 
amifs,  if  we  raze  thefe  things,  and  fuch  as  thefe;  not, 
that  they  are  not  poetical,  and  pleafant  to  many  to  be 
heard ;  but  the  more  poetical  they  are ;  the  lefs  ought  they 
to  be  heard  by  children,  and  men  who  ought  to  be  free, 
and  more  afraid  of  flavery,  than  of  death.  By  all  means, 
truly.  Further,  are  not  all  dreadful,  and  frightful  names 
about  thefe  things,  likewife  to  be  rejected?  Cocytus,  and 
Styx,  thofe  below,  and  the  dead,  and  fuch  other  appella- 
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tions,  in  this  ftyle,  fuch  as  terrify  all  who  hear  them. 
Thefe  may  perhaps  ferve  fome  other  purpofe,  but  we  arc 
afraid  for  our  guardians ;  left,  by  fuch  a  terror,  they  be 
rendered  more  effeminate,  and  foft  than  they  ought  to 
be.  We  are  rightly  afraid  of  it,  faid  he.  Are  thefe  then 
to  be  taken  away?  They  are.  And  they  muft  fpeak, 
and  compofe,  on  a  contrary  model.  That  is  plain.  We 
lhall  take  away  likewife  the  bewailings  and  lamentati- 
ons of  illuflrious  men.  This  is  iieceflary,  if  what  is  a- 
bove,  be  fo.  Confider  then,  faid  I,  whether  we  rightly 
take  away,  or  not.  And  do  not  we  fay,  that  the  worthy 
man  will  imagine  that  to  die  is  not  a  dreadful  thing  to 
the  worthy  man  whofe  companion  he  is?  We  fay  fo. 
Neither  then  will  he  lament  over  him,  at  leafl,  as  if  his 
friend  fuffer'd  fomething  dreadful.  No,  indeed.  And 
we  fay  this  likewife,  that  fuch  an  one  is  moft  of  all  fuf- 
ficient  in  himfelf,  for  to  live  happily,  and,  in  a  diftin- 
guifhed  manner  from  others,  is,  leail  of  all,  indigent. 
True,  faid  he.  It  is  to  him,  then,  the  leaft  dreadful,  to 
be  deprived  of  a  foil,  a  brother,  wealth,  or  any  other  of 
thofe  things.  Leafl  of  all,  indeed.  So  that  he  will,  leaft 
of  all,  lament;  but  endure,  in  the  mildeft  manner,  when 
any  fuch  misfortune  befals  him.  Certainly.  We  fhall 
rightly  then  take  away  the  lamentations  of  famous  men, 
and  ailign  them  to  the  women,  but  not  to  the  better  fort, 
and  to  fuch  of  the  men  as  are  daftardly;  that  fo  thofe 
whom  we  propofe  to  educate  for  the  guardianfhip  of  the 
country,  may  difdain  to  make  lamentations  of  this  kind. 
Right,  faid  he.  We  fhall  again  then  entreat  Homer, 
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and  the  other  poets,  not  to  fay  in  their  competitions,  that 
Achilles  the  fon  of  a  Goddefs, 

Lay  fometimes  on  his  fide,  and  then  anon, 

On  back  fupine;  then,  prone;  then,  rifmg  up; 

Lamenting  wander'd  on  the  barren  fhore. 

Nor,  how, 

— — With  both  his  hands, 

He  pour'd  the  burning  duft  upon  his  head; 
nor  the  reft  of  his  lamentation,  and  bewailing;  fuch  and 
fo  great  as  he  hath  compofed.    Nor  that  Priamus,  fo  near 
to  the  Gods,  fo  meanly  fupplicated,  and  rolled  himfelf  in 
the  dirt:   "  Calling  on  every  foldier,  by  his  name." 

But  ftill  much  more  muft  we  entreat  them,  not  to  make 
the  Gods,  at  leaft,  to  bewail,  and  fay; 

Oh!  wretched  I,  in  bearing  worthieft  fon. 
And,  if  they  are  not,  thus,  to  bring  in  the  Gods ;  far 
lefs  iliould  they  dare  to  reprefent  the  greateft  of  the  Gods, 
in  fo  unbecoming  a  manner  as  this ; 

How  dear  a  man,  around  the  town,  purfu'd, 

Mine  eyes  behold !  and  grieved  is  my  heart ; 

Ah  me!  'tis  fated,  that  Patroclus  kill 

Sarpedon;  whom,  of  all  men,  nioft  I  love. 
For,  if,  friend  Adimantus!  our  youth  fhould  ferioufly 
hear  fuch  things  as  thefe,  and  not  laugh  at  them  as  fpo- 
ken  moil  unfuitably ;  hardly  mould  any  one  think  it  un- 
worthy of  himfelf,  of  himfelf  being  a  man,  or  check 
himfelf,  if  he  fhould  happen  either  to  fay  or  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind ;  but  without  any  fhame  or  endurance 
would,  on  fmall  fufferings,  fing  many  lamentations,  and 
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moans.  You  fay  moft  true,  reply 'd  he.  They  muft  not, 
therefore,  do  in  this  manner,  as  our  reafoning  now  hath 
fhow'd  us ;  which  we  muft  believe,  till  fome  one  perfuade 
us  by  fome  better.  They  muft  not,  indeed.  But,  furely, 
neither  ought  we  to  be  given  to  exceflive  laughter;  for 
where  one  gives  himfelf  to  violent  laughter,  fuch  a  dif- 
pofition  commonly  requires  a  violent  change.  It  feems 
fo,  faid  he.  Nor  if  any  one  lhall  reprefent  worthy  men, 
as  overcome  of  laughter,  muft  we  allow  it,  much  lefs  if 
he  thus  reprefent  the  Gods.  Much  lefs,  indeed,  faid  he. 
Neither,  then,  fhall  we  receive  fuch  things  as  thefe  from 
Homer,  concerning  the  Gods ; 

Exceflive  laughter  rofe  among  the  Gods, 
When  they  beheld,  lame  Vulcan  hurrying  round. 
This  is  not  to  be  admitted,  according  to  your  reafon- 
ing. If  you  incline,  faid  he,  to  call  it  my  reafoning ;  this> 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  admitted.  But,  furely,  the  truth  is 
much  more  to  be  valued.  For  if  lately  we  reafoned  a- 
right,  and,  if  indeed,  a  lye  be  unprofitable  to  the  Gods ; 
but  ufeful  to  men,  in  way  of  a  drug,  it  is  plain  that  fuch 
a  thing  is  to  be  entrufted  only  to  the  phyficians,  but  not 
to  be  touched  by  private  perfons.  It  is  plain,  faid  he.  It 
belongs,  then,  to  the  governours  of  the  city,  if  to  any  o~ 
triers,  to  make  a  lye  with  reference  either  to  enemies,  or 
citizens,  for  the  good  of  the  city;  but  none  of  the  reft 
muft  venture  on  fuch  a  thing.  But,  for  a  private  perfon 
to  tell  a  lye  to  fuch  governours ;  we  will  call  it  the  fame, 
and  even  a  greater  offence,  than  for  the  patient  to  tell  a 
lye  to  the  phyfician ;  or  for  the  man  who  learns  his  exer- 
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ofes,  not  to  tell  his  mailer  the  truth  as  to  the  indifpoii- 
tions  of  his  body:  or  for  one  not  to  tell  the  pilot,  the  real 
ilate  of  things,  reflecting  the  fhip  and  failors,  in  what 
condition  himfelf,  and  the  other  failors  are.  Moil  true, 
faid  he.  But  if  you  find  in  the  city,  any  one  elfe,  mak- 
ing a  lye, 

Of  thofe  who  artiils  are, 

Or  prophet,  or  phyfician,  or  who  make 

The  fhafts  of  fpears 

you  mall  puniih  them,  as  introducing  a  practice  fubvei> 
live,  and  deilructive  of  the  city,  as  of  a  fhip.  We  muft 
do  fo;  if,  indeed,  it  is  upon  fpeech  that  actions  are  corn- 
pleated.  But  what?  mall  not  our  youth  have  need  of 
temperance?  Certainly.  And  are  not  fuch  things  as 
thefe,  the  principal  parts  of  temperance?  that  they  be  o- 
bedient  to  their  governours ;  that  the  governors  them- 
felves  be  temperate  in  drinking,  feailing,  and  in  vene- 
real pleafures.  And  we  fhall  fay,  I  imagine,  that  fuch 
things  as  thefe  are  well  fpoken,  which  Diomed  fays  in 
Homer ; 

Sit  thou  in  filence,  and  obey  my  fpeech. 
And  what  follows;  thus, 

The  Greeks  went  on  in  filence,  breathing  force; 

Revering  their  commanders ; 

and  fuch  like.  Well  fpoken.  But  what  as  to  thefe?  Thou 
drunkard  with  dogs  eyes,  and  heart  of  deer ;  and  all  of 
this  kind;  are  thefe,  or  fuch  other  juvenile  things,  which 
any  private  perfon  may  fay  againil  their  governours,  fpo- 
ken handfomely?  Not  handfomely.  For  I  do  not  ima- 
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gine,  that  when  they  are  heard,  they  are  fit  to  promote 
temperance  in  the  youth;  and  though  they  may  afford  a 
pleafure  of  a  different  kind,  it  is  no  wonder.  But  what 
do  you  think?  Juft  the  fame  way,  faid  he.  But  what 
fay  you  of  this  ?  To  make  the  wifefl  man  fay,  that  he 
thinks  it  the  mofl  handfome  thing  of  all, 

^ -When  tables  are  all  full 

Of  meats  and  flefhes,  and  the  butler  bears 
The  wine  in  flagons,  and  fills  up  the  cups: 
Is  the  hearing  of  this  proper  for  the  youth,  towards  hav- 
ing the  command  of  himfelf?     Or  yet  this? 

Mofl  miferable  it  is» 

To  die  of  famine,  and  have  adverfe  fate. 
Or  that  Jupiter,  through  defire  of  love-pleafures,  eafily 
forgetting  all  thofe  things  which  he  alone  awake  re- 
volved in  his  mind,  whilfl  other  Gods  and  men  were  a- 
fleep ;  was  fo  ftruck  on  feeing  Juno,  as  not  to  chufe  to 
eome  into  the  houfe,  but  wanted  to  embrace  her  in  the 
field;  telling  he  is  poflefled  with  fuch  defire,  as  exceed- 
ed what  he  felt,  on  their  firft  coming  together, 

- — —Hid  from  their  parents  dear. 

Nor  yet  how  Mars  and  Venus  were  bound  by  Vulcan,  and 
other  fuch  things.  No,  truly,  faid  he.  Thefe  things  do 
not  feem  fit.  But,  if  any  inflances  of  felf-denial,  faid  I? 
with  refpect  to  all  thefe  things  be  told,  and  pradlifed  by 
eminent  men,  thefe  are  to  be  beheld,  and  heard.  Such 
as  this. 

He  beat  his  breafl,  and  thus  he  chid  his  heart  y 
Bear  up,  my  heart !  who  heavier  fate  haft  born, 
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By  all  means,  faid  he,  we  fhould  do  thus.  Neither  mufl 
we  fuffer  men  to  receive  bribes,  nor  to  be  covetous.  By 
no  means.  Nor  muil  we  ling  to  them,  that, 

Gifts  gain  the  Gods,  and  venerable  Kings. 
Nor  muft  we  commend  Phoenix,  the  tutor  of  Achilles,  as 
if  he  fpoke  in  moderation,  in  counfelling  him  to  accept 
of  prefents,  and  ailiil  the  Greeks ;  but  without  prefents, 
not  to  defiil  from  his  wrath.  Neither  mall  we  commend 
Achilles,  nor  approve  of  his  being  fo  covetous,  as  to  re- 
ceive prefents  from  Agamemnon ;  and  likewife  a  ranfom 
to  give  up  the  dead  body  of  Hector ;  but  not  to  incline  to 
do  it  otherwife.  It  is  not  right,  faid  he,  to  commend 
fuch  things  as  thefe.  I  grudge,  faid  I,  for  Homer's  fake, 
to  fay  it;  that  neither  is  it  lawful  that  thefe  things,  at 
leail,  be  faid  againll  Achilles,  nor  that  they  be  believed, 
when  faid  by  others ;  how  that  he  fpoke  thus  to  Apollo ;, 

Me,  thou  hail  injur'd;  thou,  far-mooting  God !. 

Of  all  the  moil  destructive,  but  reveng'd, 

I,  fare,  fliou'd  be,  were  I  poflefs'd  of  power. 
And  how  difobedient  he  was  to  the  river,   though  a  di- 
vinity, and  was  ready  to  fight;  and  again;  he  fays  to 
the  river  Sperchius,  with  his  facred  locks; 

Thy  lock,  to  great  Patroclus,  I  cou'd  give ; 

Who  now  is  dead; 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  he  did  this.  And  the  dragging 
Hector  round  the  fepulchre  of  Patroclus,  and  the  ilaugh- 
tering  the  captives  at  his  funeral  pile,  that  all  thefe  things 
are  true,  we  will  not  fay ;  nor  will  we  fuffer  our  people 
to  be  perfuad^cl;  that  Achilles,  the  fon  of  a  Goddefs,  and 
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of  Peleus,  the  moft  temperate  of  men,  and  the  third  from 
Jupiter,  and  educated  by  the  moft  wife  Chiron,  was  full 
of  fuch  diforder,  as  to  have  within  him,  two  diftempers 
oppofite  to  one  another;  the  illiberal  and  covetous  difpo- 
fition ;  and  a  contempt  both  of  Gods  and  of  men.  You 
fay  right,  reply'd  he.  Neither,  faid  I,  let  us  be  perfuaded 
of  thefe  things;  nor  fufFer  any  to  fay,  that  Thefeus,  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  and  Perithous,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  ruined 
fo  upon  horrible  rapines,  nor  that  any  child  of  other  dei- 
ty, nor  any  hero  would  dare  to  do  horrible,  and  impious 
deeds:  fuch  as  the  lies  of  the  poets  afcribe  to  them:  but 
let  us  compel  the  poets,  either  to  fay,  that  thefe  are  not 
the  actions  of  thefe  perfons;  or,  that  thefe  perfons  are 
not  the  children  of  the  Gods :  And  not  to  fay  both. 

Nor  let  us  fufFer  them  to  attempt  to  perfuade  our  youth, 
that  the  Gods  create  evil :  and  that  heroes  are  no  way  bet- 
ter than  men.  For,  as  we  faid  formerly,  thefe  things 
are  neither  holy,  nor  true:  for,  we  have  elfewhere mown, 
that  it  is  impoffible,  that  evil  mould  proceed  from  the 
Gods.  Why  not?  And  thefe  things  are  truly  hurtful, 
to  the  hearers,  at  leaft.  For  every  one  will  forgive  him- 
felf  his  own  naughtinefs,  when  he  is  perfuaded,  that  e- 
ven  the  near  relations  of  the  Gods,  do  and  have  done 
things  of  the  fame  kind:  fuch  as  are  near  to  Jupiter, 

Who,  on  the  top  of  Ida,  have  up-rear'd 

To  parent  Jupiter,  an  altar ; 

And, 

Whofe  Godlike  blood,  is  not  yet  quite  extinct. 
On  which  accounts,  all  fuch  fables  muft  be  fupprefs'd: 
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left  they  create  in  our  youth,  a  powerful  habit  of  wicked- 
nefs.  We  muft  do  fo,  reply 'd  he,  by  all  means.  What 
other  fpecies  of  difcourfes,  faid  I,  have  we  ft  ill  remain- 
ing ;  now  whilft  we  are  determining,  what  ought  to  be 
fpoken,  and  what  not?  We  have  already  mentioned  in 
what  manner  we  ought  to  fpeak  of  the  Gods,  and  like- 
wife  of  daemons,  and  heroes ;  and  likewife  of  what  re- 
lates to  another  world.  Yes,  indeed.  Should  not  then 
what  yet  remains,  feem  to  be  concerning  men?  It  is  plain. 
But,  it  is  impollible  for  us,  friend !  to  regulate  this  at  pre- 
fent.  How?  Becaufe,  I  imagine,  we  will  fay,  that  the 
poets,  and  orators,  fpeak  amifs,  concerning  the  greateft 
affairs  of  men.  How  that  the  moft  of  men  are  unjuft; 
and,  notwithstanding,  they  are  happy;  and  that  the  juft 
are  miferable ;  and  that  it  is  profitable  for  one  to  do  un- 
juftly,  when  he  is  concealed:  and  that  juftice  is  gain 
indeed  to  others;  but  the  lofs  of  the  juft  man  himfelfr 
thefe,  and  innumerable  other  fuch  things,  we  will  forbid 
them  to  fay;  and  enjoin  them  to  fmg,  and  compofe  in 
fable,  the  contrary  to  thefe.  Do  not  you  think  fo?  I 
know  it  well,  faid  he.  If,  then,  you  acknowledge,  that 
I  fay  right;  mall  I  not  fay  that  you  have  acknowledged, 
what  all  along  we  feek  for?  You  judge  right,  faid  he. 
Shall  we  not  then  acknowledge,  that  fuch  difcourfes  are 
to  be  fpoken  concerning  men;  whenever  we  mall  have 
found  out  what  juftice  is ;  and,  how,  in  its  nature,  it  is 
profitable  to  the  juft  man,  to  be  fuch;  whether  he  appear 
to  be  fuch,  or  not?  Moft  true,  reply'd  he.  Concerning 
the  difcourfes ,  then,  let  this  fuffrce.  We  muft  now 
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conlider,  as  I  imagine,  the  manner  of  difcourfe.  And 
then  we  mall  have  completely  confidered,  both  what  is 
to  be  fpoken,  and  the  manner  how.  Here,  Adimantus 
faid;  but  I  do  not  undeiiland  what  you  fay.  But,  re- 
ply'd  I,  it  is  needful  you  mould.  And,  perhaps,  you  will 
rather  undeiiland  it,  in  this  way.  Is  not  every  thing  told 
by  the  mythologifts,  or  poets,  a  narrative  of  the  paft, 
prefent,  or  future?  What  elfe,  reply'd  he.  And  do  not 
they  execute  it,  either  by  fimple  narration,  or  imitation, 
or  by  both  ?  This,  too,  reply'd  he,  I  want  to  underiland 
more  plainly.  I  feem,  faid  I,  to  be  a  ridiculous  and  ob- 
fcure  inflructor.  Therefore,  like  thofe  who  are  unable 
to  fpeak,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain,  riot  the  whole;  but, 
taking  up  a  particular  part,  fhow  my  meaning,  by  this 
particular;  and,  tell  me;  do  not  you  know  the  beginning 
of  the  Iliad?  Where  the  poet  fays,  that  Chryfes  entreated 
Agamemnon,  to  fet  free  his  daughter;  but  that  he  was 
difpleafed,  that  Chryfes,  when  he  did  not  fucceed,  prayed 
againft  the  Greeks  to  the  God.  I  know.  You  know,  then, 
that,  down  to  thefe  verfes ; 

The  Grecians  all  he  pray'd; 

But  chief  the  two  commanders,  Atreus'  fons. 
the  poet  himfelf  fpeaks,  and  does  not  attempt  to  divert 
our  attention  elfewhere ;  as  if  any  other  perfon  were  fpeak- 
ing:  but  what  he  fays  after  this,  he  fays,  as  if  he  himfelf 
were  Chryfes,  and  endeavours  as  much  as  poflible  to  make 
us  imagine,  that  the  fpeaker  is  not  Homer,  but  the  pried, 
an  old  man ;  and,  that  in  this  manner,  he  hath  compofed 
almoil  the  whole  narrative  of  what  happened  at  Troy,  and 
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in  Ithaca,  and  all  the  adventures  in  the  whole  Odyfley :  It 
is  certainly  fo,  reply'd  he.  Is  it  not  then  narration,  when 
he  tells  the  feveral  fpeeches ;  and  likewife  when  he  tells 
what  interveens  between  the  fpeeches  ?  Why  not  ?  But 
when  he  makes  any  fpeech,  in  the  perfon.  of  another,  do 
not  we  fay,  that  then  he  ailimulates  his  fpeech,  as  much 
as  poflible,  to  each  perfon,  he  introduces  as  fpeaking? 
We  lay  fo,  why  do  not  we .?  And  is  not  the  ailimulating 
one's  felf  to  another,  either  in  voice,  or  figure,  the  imi- 
tating him  to  whom  one  affimilates  himfelf ?  Why  not? 
In  fuch  a  manner  as  this  then,  it  feems,  both  he  and 
the  other  poets  perform  the  narrative  by  means  of  imi- 
tation. Certainly.  But  if  the  poet  did  not  at  all  con- 
ceal himfelf,  his  whole  action  and  narrative  would  be 
without  imitation:  And,  that  you  may  not  fay,  you  do 
not  again  underftand,  how  this  fhould  be,  I  mall  tell  you, 
if  Homer,  after  telling,  howChryfes  came  with  his  daugh- 
ter's ranfom,  befeeching  the  Greeks,  but  chiefly  the  kings, 
had  fpoken  afterwards,  not  as  Chryfes,  but  ilill  as  Ho- 
mer; you  know  it  would  not  have  been  imitation,  but 
finiple  narration.  And  it  "would  have  been  fome  how 
thus ;  (I  fhall  fpeak  without  metre,  for  I  am  no  poet ;) 
the  prieil  came,  and  prayed;  that  the  Gods  might  grant 
they  fhould  take  Troy,  and  return  fafe ;  and  begged  them 
to  reilore  him  his  daughter,  accepting  the  prefeiits,  and 
revering  the  God.  When  he  had  faid  this ;  all  the  reil 
fhew'el  refpedt,  and  confented ;  but  Agamemnon  was  en- 
raged, charging  him  now  to  be  gone,  and  not  to  return 
again;  left  his  fceptre  and  the  garlands  of  the  God,  fhould 
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be  of  no  avail ;   and  told  him,  that  before  he  would  re^ 
ilore  his  daughter,  me  mould  grow  old  with  him  in 
Argos :  but  ordered  him  to  be  gone,  and  not  to  irritate 
him,  that  he  might  get  home  in  fafety.     The  old  man, 
upon  hearing  this,  was  afraid,  and  went  away  in  filence. 
And  when  he  was  retired  from  the  camp,  he  made  many 
fupplications  to  Apollo;  rehearfmg  the  names  of  the  God, 
and  putting  him  in  mind,   and  befeeching  him,  that  if 
ever  he  had  made  any  acceptable  donation,  in  the  build- 
ing of  temples,  or  the  offering  of  facriiices,  in  return  of 
thefe,  to  avenge  his  tears  upon  the  Greeks  with  his  ar- 
rows.   Thus,  faid  lf  friend!  the  narration  is  iimple,  with- 
out imitation.     I  underflaiid,  faid  he.     Underiland  then,, 
faid  I,  that  the  oppofite  of  this  happens,  when  one  tak- 
ing away  the  poets  part  between  the  fpeeches,  leaves  the 
Speeches  themfelves,      This,   faid  he,   I  likewife  under- 
Hand,   that  the  manner  of  tragedies  is  of  fuch  a  kind. 
You  apprehend  perfectly  well,  faid  I.      And,  I  imagine,, 
I  now  make  plain  to  you,  what  I  could  not  before;   that 
in  poetry,  and  likewife  in  mythology,  one  kind  is  whol- 
ly by  imitation,  fuch  as  you  fay  tragedy,   and  comedy 
are ;  and  another  kind,  by  the  narration  of  the  poet  him- 
felf :   and  you  will  find  this  kind  moil  efpecially  in  the 
Dithyrambus:   and  another  again  by  both;   as  in  Epic 
poetry,  and  in  many  other  cafes  befides,  if  you  under- 
Hand  me.    I  underilaiid  now,  rcply'd  he,  what  you  meant 
before.      And,  remember  too,  that  before  that,  we  were, 
faying,  that  we  had  already  mentioned  what  things  were 
•to  be  fpoken;  but  that  it  yet  remained  to  be  conficlered? 
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in  what  manner  they  were  to  be  fpoken.  I  remember, 
indeed.  This,  then,  is  what  I  was  faying;  that  it  were 
neceilary  we  agreed,  whether  we  mall  fufFer  the  poets  to 
make  narratives  to  us  in  the  way  of  imitation;  or,  part- 
ly in  the  way  of  imitation,  and  partly  not;  and,  what 
in  each  way;  or  if  they  are  not  to  life  imitation  at  all. 
I  conjecture,  faid  he,  you  are  to  confider,  whether  we  fhall 
receive  tragedy,  and  comedy,  into  our  city,  or  not.  Per- 
haps, reply'd  I,  and  fornething  more  too:  for  I  do  not  as 
yet  know,  indeed ;  but  wherever  our  reafoning,  as  a  galey 
bears  us,  there  we  mufl  go.  And  truly,  faid  he,  you 
fay  well.  Confider  this,  now,  Adimantus !  whether  our 
guardians  ought  to  practife  imitation,  or  not.  Or  does 
this  follow  from  what  is  above  ?  That  each  one  may  hand- 
fomely  perform  one  buiinefs,  but  many,  he  cannot:  Or, 
if  he  fhall  attempt  it,  in  grafping  at  many  things,  he 
mall  fail  in  all;  fo  as  to  be  remarkable  in  none.  Why 
mall  he  not?  And  is  not  the  reafon.  the  fame  con- 
cerning imitation?  That  one  man  is  not  fo  able  to  imi- 
tate many  things  well,  as  one.  He  is  not.  Hardly  then 
fhall  he  perform  any  part  of  the  more  eminent  employ- 
ments, and  at  the  fame  time  imitate  many  things,  and  be 
an  imitator;  fince  the  fame  perfons  are  not  able  to  perform 
handfomely  imitations  of  two  different  kinds,  which 
feem  to  refemble  each  other;  as,  for  iiiflance,  they  cannot 
fucceed  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy:  Or  did  you  not 
lately  call  thefe  two,  imitations?  I  did,  and  you  fay 
true,  that  the  fame  perfons  cannot  fucceed  in  them.  Nor 
can  they,  at  the  fame  time,  be  rhapfodifls  and  a<5tors-, 
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True.      Nor  can  the  fame  perfons  be  actors  in  comedies 
and  in  tragedies.      And  all  thefe  are  imitations,  are  they 
not?      Imitations.      The  genius  of  man  feems  to  me,  A- 
dimantus!  to  be  fliut  up  within  ftiH  lefler  bounds  than 
thefe;  fo  that  it  is  unable  to  imitate  handfomely  many 
things,  or  do  thefe  very  things,  of  which  even  the  imita- 
tions are  the  refemblances.   Moil  true,  faid  he.    If  there- 
fore we  are  to  hold  to  our  firft  reafoning,  that  our  guar- 
dians, unoccupied  in  any  manufacture  whatever,  ought 
to  be  the  moil  accurate  manufacturers  of  the  liberty  of 
the  city,  and  to  mind  nothing  but  what  hath  feme  refe- 
rence to   this;  it  were  furely  proper,  they  neither  did, 
nor  imitated  any  thing  elfe.      But  if  they  mall  imitate 
at  all,  to  imitate  immediately  from  their  childhood,  fuch 
things  as  are  correfpondent  to  thefe;  brave,  temperate, 
holy,  free  men,  and  all  fuch  things  as  thefe.   But  neither 
to  do,  nor  to  be  defirous  in  imitating  things  illiberal  or 
bafe;   left,  from  imitating,  they  come  to  be  really  fuch. 
Or,  have  YOU  not  obferved,  that  imitations,  if  from  eaiii- 
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eft  youth,  they  be  continued  onwards  for  a  long  time,  are 
eftablifhed  into  the  manners,  and  natural  temper,  both 
with  reference  to  the  body,  and  voice,  and  likewife  the 
underftandirig?  Very  much  fo,  reply 'd  he.  We  will  not 
furely  allow,  faid  I,  thofe  we  profefs  to  take  care  of,  and 
who  ought  to  be  good  men,  to  imitate  a  woman,  either 
young,  or  old;  either  reviling  her  hufhand,  or  quarrel- 
ing with  the  Gods,  or  fpeaking  boaftingly,  when  me 
imagines  herfelf  happy.  Nor  yet  to  imitate  her  in  her 
misfortunes,  forrows,  and  lamentations,  when  fick,  or 
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in  love,  or  in  child-bed  labour.  We  fhall  be  far  from 
permitting  this.  By  all  means,  reply 'd  he.  Nor  to  imi- 
tate man,  or  maid-fervants  in  doing  what  belongs  to  fer- 
vants.  Nor  this,  neither.  Nor  yet  to  imitate  naughty 
men,  as  it  feems,  fuch  as  are  claflardly;  and  do  the  con- 
trary of  what  we  have  now  been  mentioning ;  reviling  and 
railing  at  one  another;  and  fpeaking  abominable  things 
either  drunk  or  fober,  or  any  other  things  fuch  as  per- 
fons  of  this  fort  are  guilty  of,  either  in  words,  or  actions, 
either  with  refpect  to  themfelves,  or  one  another.  Neither 
mull  they  accuftom  themfelves  to  referable  mad-men,  in 
words  or  aclions.  Even  the  mad  and  wicked  are  to 
be  known,  both  the  men  and  the  women ;  but  none  of 
their  actions  are  to  be  done,  or  imitated.  Moil  true,  faid 
he.  But  what?  faid  1,  are  they  to  imitate  fuch  as  work  in 
brafs,  or  any  other  handicrafts,  or  fuch  as  are  employed 
in  rowing  boats,  or  fuch  as  command  thefe;  or  any  thing 
elfe  appertaining  to  thefe  things  ?  How  can  they,  faid  he, 
as  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  give  application  to  any 
of  thofe  things?  But  what?  mall  they  imitate  horfes 
neighing,  or  bulls  lowing,  or  rivers  murmuring,  or  the 
fea  roarine,  or  thunder,  and  all  fuch  like  things?  We 
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have  forbidden  them,  faid  he,  to  be  mad,  or  to  refemble 
mad  men.  If  then  I  underhand,  reply 'd  1,  what  you  fay, 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  fpeech,  and  of  narration,  in 
which  he  who  is  truly  a  good  and  worthy  man,  expref- 
fes  himfelf  when  it  is  neceffary  for  him  to  fay  any  thing; 
and  another  kind  again,  unlike  to  this,  which  he  who 
hath  been  born  and  educated  in  an  oppofite  mannei,  al- 
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ways  pofTeflcth,  and  in  which  he  exprefieth  himfelf.  But 
of  what  kind  are  thefe?  faid  he.  I  imagine,  faid  I,  that 
the  worthy  man,  when  he  comes  in  his  narrative  to  any 
fpeech  or  action  of  a  good  man,  will  willingly  tell  it,  as 
if  he  were  himfelf  the  man ;  and  will  not  be  afhamed  of 
fuch  an  imitation;  mod  efpecially  when  he  imitates  a 
good  man,  acting  prudently,  and  without  a  flip,  and  fail- 
ing feldom,  and  but  little,  through  difeafes,  or  love,  drun- 
kennefs,  or  any  other  misfortune.  But,  when  he  comes 
to  any  thing  unworthy  of  himfelf,  he  will  not  be  ftudi- 
ous  to  refemble  himfelf  to  that  which  is  worfe,  unlefs  for 
a  mort  time,  when  it  produces  fome  good;  but  will  be 
afhamed,  both  as  he  is  unpractifed  in  the  imitation  of 
fuch  characters  as  thefe,  and  likewife,  as  he  grudges  to 
degrade  himfelf,  and  Hand  among  the  models  of  bafer 
characters,  difdaining  it  in  his  mind,  and  doing  it  only 
for  amufement.  It  is  likely,  faid  he.  He  will  not  then 
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make  ufe  of  fuch  a  narrative  as  we  lately  mentioned,  with 
reference  to  the  compofitions  of  Homer:  but  his  compo- 
fition  will  participate  of  both  imitation,  and  the  other  nar- 
rative; and  but  a  fmall  part  of  it  imitation,  in  a  great  deal 
of  plain  narrative.  Do  I  feem  to  fay  any  thing,  or  no- 
thing at  all  ?  You  exprefs,  reply'd  he,  perfectly  well,  what 
ought  to  be  the  model  of  fuch  an  orator.  And,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  will  not  the  man,  faid  I,  who  is  not  fuch  an 
one,  the  more  naughty  he  is,  be  the  readier  to  rehearfe 
every  thing  \vhatever;  and  mall  not  think  any  thing  un- 
worthy of  him;  fo  that  he  mall  undertake  to  imitate  c- 
very  thing  in  earnefl;  and  likewife  in  prefence  of  many; 
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and  fuch  things  likewife  as  we  now  mentioned;  thun- 
derings,  and  noifes  of  winds,  and  tempefts,  and  of  axles, 
and  wheels,  and  trumpets,  and  pipes,  and  whittles,  and 
founds  of  all  manner  of  inilruments,  and  voices  of  dogs 
too,  and  of  fheep,  and  of  birds.  And  the  whole  expref- 
fion  of  all  thefe  things,  fhall  be  by  imitation  in  voices, 
and  geflures,  having  but  a  fmall  part  of  it,  narration 
This  too,  faid  he,  mult  happen  of  neceffity.  Thefe  now, 
faid  I,  I  called  the  two  kinds  of  diction.  They  are  fo, 
reply'd  he.  But  has  not  the  one  of  thefe  fmall  variations ; 
and,  if  the  orator  afford  the  becoming  harmony,  and  mea- 
fure  to  the  diction,  where  he  fpeaks  with  propriety,  the  dif- 
courfe  is  almofl  upon  one,  and  the  fame  manner,  and  in 
one  harmony ;  for  the  variations  are  but  fmall,  and  in  a 
meafure  which  accordingly  is  fome  how  fimilar.  It  is,  in- 
deed, reply'd  he, entirely  fo.  But  what  as  to  the  other  kind? 
Does  it  not  require  the  contrary,  all  kinds  of  harmony,  all 
kinds  of  meafure,  if  it  be  to  be  naturally  exprefied,  as  it 
hath  all  forts  of  variations  ?  It  is  perfectly  fo.  Do  not, 
now,  all  the  poets,  and  fuch  as  fpeak  in  any  kind,  make 
ufe  of  either  one,  or  other  of  thefe  models  of  diction,  or 
of  one  compounded  of  both?  Of  neceffity,  reply'd  he. 
What  then  fhall  we  do,  faid  I?  Whether  fliall  we  ad- 
mit into  our  city  all  of  thefe ;  or  one  of  the  unmixed,  or 
the  one  compounded?  If  my  opinion,  reply'd  he,  pre- 
vail ;  that  uncompounded  one,  which  is  imitative  of  what 
is  worthy.  But,  furely,  Adimantus!  the  mixed  is  plea- 
fant,  at  lead.  And  the  oppofite  of  what  yoa  chufe  is  by 
iar  die  moil  pleafant  to  children,  and  pedagogues,  and. 
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the  crowd.  It  is  moll  pleafant.  But  you  will  not  like- 
ly, faid  I,  think  it  fuitable  to  our  government,  becaufe 
with  us  no  man  is  to  mind  two  or  more  employments, 
but  to  be  quite  fimple,  as  every  one  does  one  thing.  It 
is  not  indeed  fuitable.  Shall  we  not  then  find,  that  in 
fuch  a  city  alone,  a  fhoemaker  is  only  a  flioemaker,  and 
not  a  pilot  along  with  moe-making,  and  that  the  huf- 
bandman  is  only  a  hufbandman,  and  not  a  judge  along 
with  hufbandry,  and  that  the  foldier  is  a  foldier,  and  not 
a  money-maker  befides ;  and  all  others,  in  the  fame  way? 
True,  reply 'd  he.  And  it  would  appear,  that  if  a  man,  who, 
through  wifdom,  were  able  to  become  every  thing,  and  to 
imitate  every  thing,  fliould  come  into  our  city,  and  fhould 
want  to  fhow  us  his  poems ;  we  mould  revere  him  as  a  fa- 
cred,  admirable  and  pleafant  perfon ;  but  we  fliould  tell  him, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  perfon  with  us  in  our  city,  nor  is  there 
any  fuch  allowed  to  be:  and  we  fliould  fend  him  out  to 
fome  other  city,  pouring  oil  on  his  head,  and  crowning 
him  with  wool :  but  we  ufe  a  more  auflere  poet,  and  my- 
thologift,  for  our  advantage,  who  may  imitate  to  us  the  dic- 
tion of  the  worthy  manner;  and  may  fay  whatever  he  fays, 
according  to  thofe  models,  which  we  eftabliflied  by  law  at 
firfl,  when  we  undertook  the  education  of  our  foldiers. 
So  we  fliould  do,  reply 'd  he,  if  it  depended  on  us.  It  ap- 
pears, faid  I,  friend !  that  we  have  now  thoroughly  dif- 
cufled  that  part  of  mufic  reflecting  oratory,  and  fable: 
for  we  have  already  told  what  is  to  be  fpoken,  and  in 
what  manner.  It  appears  fo  to  me  likewife,  faid  he. 
Does  it  not  yet  remain,  faid  I,  that  we  fpeak  of  the  man- 
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ner  of  fong,  and  of  melodies  ?  It  is  plain.  May  not  any 
one  find  out,  what  we  muft  fay  of  thefe  things ;  and  of 
what  kind  thefe  ought  to  be,  if  we  are  to  be  confident 
with  what  is  above-mentioned?  Here  Glauco  laughing 
faid ;  But  I  appear,  Socrates !  to  be  a  ftranger  to  all  thefe 
matters;  for  I  am  not  able  at  prefent,  to  guefs  at  what 
we  ought  to  fay:  I  fufpect  however.  You  are  certainly, 
faid  I,  fully  able  to  fay  this  in  the  firft  place,  that  melody 
is  made  up  of  three  things,  of  fentiment,  harmony, 
and  meafure.  Yes,  reply'd  he,  this  I  can  fay.  And 
that  the  part  which  confifts  in  the  fentiment  differs  in 
nothing  from  that  fentiment  which  is  not  fung,  in  this 
refpect,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  upon  the  fame  models? 
as  we  juft  now  faid,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  True, 
faid  he.  And  furely  then,  the  harmony  and  meafure 
ought  to  correfpond  to  the  fentiment.  Why  not?  But 
we  obferved  there  was  no  occafion  for  wailings,  and  la- 
mentations in  compofitions.  No  occafion,  truly.  Which 
then  are  the  wailing  harmonies  ?  Tell  me,  for  you  are  a 
mufician.  The  mixt  Lydian,  reply'd  he,  and  the  fliarp 
Lydian;  and  fome  others  of  this  kind.  Are  not  thefe 
then,  faid  I,  to  be  rejected ;  for  they  are  unprofitable  even 
to  women,  fuch  as  are  worthy,  and  much  more  to  men? 
Certainly.  But  drunkennefs  is  moll  unbecoming  our 
guardians;  and  effeminacy  and  idlenefs.  Why  not? 
Which  then  are  the  effeminate  and  goffiping  harmonies  ? 
The  Ionic,  reply'd  he,  and  the  Lydian,  which  are  called  re- 
laxing. Can  you  make  any  life  of  thefe,  my  friend,  for 
military  men?  By  no  means,  reply'd  he. — But,  it  feems, 
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you  have  yet  remaining  the  Doric  and  the  Phrygian. 
I  do  not  know,  faid  I,  the  harmonies ;  but  leave  that  har- 
mony, which  may,  in  a  becoming  manner,  imitate  the 
voice  and  accents  of  a  truly  brave  man,  going  on  in  a 
military  action,    and  every  rough  adventure;  and  bear- 
Ing  his  fortune  in  a  determinate  and  perfevering  man- 
ner, when  he  fails  of  fuccefs,  goes  againfl  wounds,  or 
deaths,  or  falls  into  any  other  diftrefs :  and  that  kind  of 
harmony  likewife,  which  is  fuited  to- what  is  peaceable; 
where  there  is  no  violence,  but  all  voluntary;  where  one 
either  perfuades,  or  befeeches  any  one,  about  any  thing, 
cither  God  by  prayer,  or  man  by  inftruction,  and  admo- 
nition; or,  011  the  other  hand,  where  one  fubmits  him- 
felf  to  another,  who  befeeches,  iiifhrucls,  and  perfuades  r 
and,  upon  all  thefe  things,  acts  according  to  intelligence; 
and  does  not  behave  haughtily;  demeaning  himfelf  fo- 
berly,  and  moderately;  gladly  embracing  whatever  be- 
falleth:   leave  then  thefc  two  harmonies;  the  vehement, 
and  the  gentle ;  which,  in  the  moil  handfome  manner, 
imitate  the  voice  of  the  misfortunate,  and  of  the  fortu- 
nate ;  of  the  moderate,  and  of  the  brave.    You  defire,  re- 
ply'd  he,  to- leave  no  others  but  thofe  I  now  mentioned. 
We  mall  not  then,  laid  I,  have  any  need  of  a  great  many 
firings,  nor  a  variety  of  harmony  in  our  fongs  and  me- 
lodies.     It  appears  to  me,  reply'd  he,  we  mall  not.     We 
ihall  not  breed,  then,  fuch  workmen  as  make  harps  and 
fpinets,    and   all  thofe   inftruments   which  have  many 
firings,  and  a  variety  of  harmony.    No,  as  appears.    But 
what?  Will  you  admit  into  your  city,  fuch  workmen  as 
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make  pipes,  or  pipers ;  for,  are  not  the  inflruments  which 
confift  of  the  greateil  number  of  firings,  and  have  all 
forts  of  harmony,  imitations  of  the  pipe?  It  is  plain,  re- 
ply'd  he.  There  is  left  you  ilill,  faid  I,  the  lyre  and  the 
harp,  as  ufeful  for  your  city,  and  there  might  likewife 
be  fome  reed  for  Ihepherds  in  the  fields.  Thus  reafon, 
faid  he,  mows  us.  We  then,  reply 'd  I,  do  nothing  flranges 
if  we  prefer  Apollo,  and  Apollo's  inftruments,  to  Marfyass 
and  the  inilruments  of  that  eminent  mufician.  Truly, 
reply 'd  he,  we  do  not  appear  to  do  it.  And  I  fwear,  faid 
I,  we  have  unawares  cleanfed  again  our  city,  which  we 
faid  was  become  luxurious.  And  we  have  wifely  done 
it,  reply'd  he.  Come  then,  faid  I,  and  let  us  cleanfe  what 
remains ;  for  what  concerns  the  meafure,  fhould  be  fuit- 
able  to  our  harmonies:  that  our  citizens  purfue  not.fuch 
meafures  as  are  diverfified,  and  have  a  variety  of  caden- 
cies ;  but  obferve  what  are  the  meafures  of  a  decent  and 
manly  life,  and  whilfl  they  obferve  thefe,  to  make  the 
foot  and  the  melody  fubfervient  to  fentiment  of  fuch  a 
kind;  and  not  the  fentiment  fubfervient  to  the  foot  and 
melody.  But  what  thefe  meafures  are,  is  your  buiinefs 
to  tell,  as  you  have  done  the  harmonies.  But,  truly,  re- 
ply'd he,  I  cannot  tell.  That  there  are  three  fpecies  of 
which  the  notes  are  compofed,  as  there  are  four  in  founds, 
whence  the  whole  of  harmony,  I  can  fay,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  it:  but  which  are  the  imitations  of  one  kind  of 
life,  and  which  of  another,  I  am  not  able  to  tell.  But 
thefe  things,  faid  I,  we  muft  confider  with  Damon's  af- 
fiflance.  What  notes  are  fuitable  to  illiberality  and  in- 
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folence,  to  madnefs  or  other  ill  difpofition;    and  what 
notes  are  proper  for  their  oppolites.      And  I  remember, 
but  not  diftinctly,   to  have  heard  him  calling  a  certain 
warriour,  compofite,  a  dactyle,  and  heroic  meafure;   or- 
namenting him  I  do -riot  know  how,  making  him  equal 
above,  and  below,  in  breadth  and  length,  and  called  one, 
as  I  imagine,  Iambus ;  and  another,  Trochaeus.    He  ad- 
apted, beiides,  the  lengths  and  mortneiles:  and,  in  fome 
of  thefe,  I  believe,  he  blamed  and  commended  the  mea- 
iure  of  the  foot,  no  lefs  than  the  numbers  themfelves,  or 
ibmething  compounded  of  both;  for  I  cannot  fpeak  of. 
thefe  things;  for  thefe  things,  as  I  faid,  are  to  be  thrown 
over  upon  Damon:    to  fpeak  diftinclly  on  thefe  matters,, 
would  require  no  fmall  difcourfe:  do  not  you  think  fo? 
Not  a  fmall  one,  truly.    But  can  you  determine  this,  that 
the  propriety  and  impropriety  correfponds  to  the  good, 
or  ill  meafure  ?    Why  not  ?     But,  with  refpect  to  the  good 
or  ill  meafure,  the  one  correfponds  to  handfome  expref- 
fion,  conforming  itfelf  to  it;   and  the  other  to  the  reverfe. 
And,   in  the  fame  way,   as  to  the  harmonious,   and  the 
difcordant ;  fince  the  meafure  and  harmony  are  fubfervi- 
cnt  to  the  fentiment,  as  hath  been  now  laid;  and  not 
the  fentiment  to  thefe.      Thefe  indeed,  faid  he,  are  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  fentiment.   But  what?  faid  I,  as  to  the 
manner  of  expreilion,  and  as  to  the  fentiment  itfelf,  mufl 
it  not  correspond  to  the  temper  of  the  foul?     Why  not? 
And  all  other  things  correfpond  to  the  expreflion.      Yes. 
So  that  the  beauty  of  expreflion,  fine  confonancy,  and 
propriety,  and  excellence  of  numbers,  are  fubfervient  to. 
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the  good  difpofition ;  not  that  ftupidity,  which  in  complai- 
fant  language  we  call  good  temper;  but  an  underftand- 
ing  truly  adorned  with  a  beautiful  and  fine  temper.     By 
all  means,  reply 'd  he.      Mull  not  thefe  things  be  always 
purfued  by  the  youth  if  they  are  to- mind  their  bufinefs? 
They  are  indeed  to  be  purfued.      But  painting  too  is, 
fome  how,  full  of  thefe  things;  and  every  other  work- 
manfhip  of  the  kind;  and  weaving  is  full  of  thefe,  and 
carving,  and  archi tenure,  and  all  workmanmip  of  every 
kind  of  veflels :  as  is,  moreover,  the  nature  of  bodies,  and 
of  all  vegetables :  for,  in  all  thefe,  there  is  propriety,  and 
impropriety :    and  the  impropriety,   difcord,   and  diilb- 
nance,  are  the  fitters  of  ill  exprellion,  and  ill  fentiment  ; 
and  their  oppofites  are  the  fitters,  and  imitations  of  fober 
and  good  fentiment.      'Tis  entirely  fo,  reply'd  he.      Are 
we  then  to  give  injunctions  to  the  poets  alone,  and  oblige 
them  to  work  into  their  poems  the  image  of  the  good  fen- 
timent; otherwife  not  to  compofe  at  all  with  us;  or  are 
we  to  enjoin  all  other  workmen  likewife;  and  reftrain 
this  ill,  undifciplmed,   illiberal,   indecent  manner,   that 
they  exhibit  it  neither  in  the  reprefentations  of  animals, 
in  buildings,  nor  in  any  other  workmanmip;  or,  that 
he  who  is  not  able  to  do  this,  be  not  fuffered  to  work 
with  us.      Left  our  guardians,  being  educated  in  the  midft 
of  ill  reprefentations,  as  in  an  ill  pafture,  whereby  every 
day  plucking,  and  eating  a  deal  of  different  things,  by 
little  and  little  they  contract,  imperceptibly,  fome  mighty 
evil  in  their  foul.      But  we  muft  feek  out  fuch  work- 
men, as  are  able  by  the  help  of  a  good  natural  genius, 
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to  trace  the  nature  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  decent:  that 
our  youth,  dwelling,  as  it  were,  in  a  healthful  place, 
may  be  profited  at  all  hands ;  whence,  from  the  beauti- 
ful works,  fomethiiig  will  be  conveyed  to  the  fight  and 
hearing,  as  a  breeze  bringing  health  from  falutary  pla- 
ces ;  imperceptibly  leading  them  on  directly  from  child- 
hood, to  the  refemblance,  friendlhip,  and  harmony  with 
right  reafon.  They  Ihould  thus,  faid  he,  be  educated  in 
the  moil  handfome  manner  by  far.  On  thefe  accounts, 
therefore,  Glauco!  faid  I,  is  not  education  in  mufic  of 
the  greatefl  importance,  becaufe  that  the  meafure  and 
harmony  enter,  in  the  flrongeft  manner,  into  the  inward 
part  of  the  foul ;  and  moft  powerfully  affect  it,  introdu- 
cing decency  along  with  it  into  the  mind,  and  making 
every  one  decent  if  he  is  properly  educated ;  and  the  re- 
verfe  if  he  is  not.  And,  moreover,  becaufe  the  man  who 
hath  here  been  educated  as  he  ought,  perceives  in  the 
quickeft  manner  whatever  workmanmip  is  defective,  and 
whatever  execution  is  unhandfome,  or  whatever  produc- 
tions are  of  that  kind,  and,  being  difgufted  in  a  proper 
manner,  he  will  praife  what  is  beautiful,  rejoicing  in  it; 
and  receiving  it  into  his  foul,  be  nourished  by  it,  and  be- 
come a  worthy  and  good  man :  but  whatever  is  ugly,  he 
will  in  a  proper  manner  defpife,  and  hate,  whilfl  yet 
he  is  young,  and  before  he  is  able  to  underitand  reafon  ; 
and,  when  reafon  comes,  fuch  an  one  as  hath  been  thus 
educated,  will  embrace  it,  recognizing  it  perfectly  well, 
from  its  intimate  familiarity  with  him.  It  appears  to 
me,  reply'd  he,  that  education  in  mufic  is  for  the  fake 
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of  fuch  things  as  thefe.  Juft  as  with  reference  to  letters, 
faid  I,  we  are  then  fufficiently  inftrudled,  when  we  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  elements,  which  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, wherever  they  are  concerned;  and  when  we  do  not 
defpife  them  more  or  lefs  as  unneceiTary  to  be  obferved ; 
but,  by  all  means,  give  diligence  to  underfland  them 
thoroughly,  as  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  be  men  of  letters, 
till  we  do  thus.  True.  And  if  the  images  of  letters  ap- 
peared any  where,  either  in  water,  or  in  mirrors,  mould 
we  not  know  them  before  we  knew  the  letters  them- 
felves;  or  does  this  belong  to  the  fame  art  and  iludy? 
By  all  means.  Is  it  indeed  then,  according  as  I  fay? 
that  we  ihall  never  become  muficians,  neither  we  our- 
felves,  nor  thofe  guardians  we  fay  we  are  to  educate,  be- 
fore we  underiland  the  images  of  temperance,  fortitude, 
liberality,  and  magnificence,  and  the  other  filler  virtues,  and, 
on  the  other  hand  again,  what  is  the  reverfe  of  thefe,  which 
are  every  where  to  be  met  with ;  and  obferve  them  where- 
foever  they  are,  both  the  virtues  themfelves,  and  the  ima- 
ges of  them,  and  defpife  them  neither  in  fmall,  nor  in 
great  inilances ;  but  let  us  believe  that  this  belongs  to 
the  fame  art  and  Iludy.  There  is,  faid  he,  great  necef- 
fity  for  it.  Muil  not  then,  faid  I,  the  perfon  who  iliall 
have  in  his  foul  fine  difpofitions,  and  in  his  appearance 
whatever  is  proportionable,  and  correfponding  to  thefe, 
partaking  of  the  fame  impreffion,  be  the  moft  beautiful 
fpectacle  to  any  one  who  is  able  to  behold  it  ?  Exceed- 
ingly fo.  But  what  is  moft  beautiful,  is  inoft  defirable, 
Why  not?  He  who.  is  muiical  fhould  furely  love  thofe : 
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men  who  are  moft  eminently  of  this  kind,  but  if  one  be 
unharmonious  he  mall  not  love  him.  He  fhall  not,  re- 
ply'd  he,  if  the  perfon  be  any  way  defective  as  to  his 
foul ;  if,  indeed,  it  were  in  his  body,  he  would  bear  with 
it,  fo  as  to  be  willing  to  aflbciate  with  him.  I  under- 
fland,  faid  I,  that  your  favourites  are,  or  have  been  of 
this  kind.  And  I  agree  to  it.  But  tell  me  this.  Is  there 
any  communion  between  temperance  and  exceffive  plea- 
fure? How  can  there,  faid  he,  for  this  pleafure  difcom- 
pofeth  no  lefs  than  grief.  But  hath  it  communion  with 
any  other  virtue?  By  no  means.  But  what,  hath  it 
communion  with  infolence  and  intemperance?  Moil  of 
all.  Can  you  mention  a  greater  and  more  vehement 
pleafure,  than  that  refpecting  fenfual  love?  I  cannot, 
faid  he,  nor  yet  one  that  is  more  furious.  But  the  right 
love  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  love  the  beautiful,  and  the 
handfome,  in  a  temperate  and  a  mufical  manner.  Cer- 
tainly. Nothing  then  which  is  furious,  or  akin  to  in- 
temperance, is  to  approach  to  a  right  love.  Neither  muft 
pleafure  approach  to  it,  nor  muft  the  lover,  and  the  per- 
fons  he  loves,  have  communion  with  it,  where  they  love, 
and  are  beloved  in  a  right  manner.  No,  truly,  faid  he, 
they  muft  not,  Socrates!  approach  to  thefe.  Thus,  then, 
as  appears,  you  will  eftablilh  by  law  in  the  city  which 
is  to  be  fettled ;  that  the  lover  is  to  love,  to  converfe,  and 
aflbciate  with  his  loves,  as  with  his  fon,  for  the  fake  of 
virtue,  if  he  gain  the  confcnt:  and  as  to  every  thing  be- 
lides,  that  eveiy  one  fo  converfe  with  him  whofe  love  he 
follicites,  as  never  at  all  to  appear  to  aflbciate  for  any 
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thing  beyond  what  is  now  mentioned ;  and,  that,  otherwife, 
he  fhall  undergo  the  reproach  of  being  unmufical,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  beautiful.  It  muft  be  thus,  reply 'd 
he.  Does  then,  faid  I,  the  difcourfe  concerning  mufic 
feem  to  you  to  be  nnilhed  ?  For  it  hath  terminated,  where  it 
ought  to  terminate:  as  the  affairs  of  mufic  ought,  fome 
how,  to  terminate  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  I  agree, 
faid  he.  But  after  mufic,  our  youth  are  to  be  educated 
in  exercife.  But  what?  It  is  furely  necefiary,  that  in 
this  likewife,  they  be  accurately  difciplined,  from  their 
infancy,  through  the  whole  of  life.  For  the  matter,  as 
I  imagine,  is,  fome  how,  thus:  but  do  you  alfo  confides 
For  I  indeed  do  not  imagine  that  whatever  body  is  found, 
doth,  by  its  own  virtue,  render  the  foul,  good ;  but,  con- 
trarywife,  that  a  good  foul,  by  its  virtue,  renders  the 
body  the  befl  which  is  poffible:  but  how  does  it  appear 
to  you?  In  the  fame  manner  to  me,  likewife,  reply 'd 
he.  If,  then,  when  we  have  fumciemly  cultivated  the 
underilandiiig,  we  fhall  commit  to  it,  the  accurate  ma- 
nagement of  the  concerns  of  the  body;  mall  not  we,  as 
we  are  only  laying  down  models,  (that  we  may  not 
enlarge)  act  in  a  right  manner?  Entirely  fo.  We  fay 
then,  that  they  are  to  abflain  from  drunkennefs ;  for  it 
is  more  allowable  to  any,  than  to  a  guardian,  to  be  drunk, 
and  not  to  know  where  he  is.  It  were  ridiculous,  faid 
he,  that  the  guardian  fliould  fland  in  need  of  a  guar- 
dian. But  what  as  to  meats  ?  For  thefe  men  are  wrefi> 
lers  in  the  iioblefl  combat:  Are  they  not?  They  are. 
Would  not  then  the  bodily  plight  of  the  wrefllers  be 
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proper  for  fuch  as  thefe  ?      Probably..     But,  faid  I,  it  is 
of  a  droufy  kind,  and  ticklifh  as  to  health:  or,  do  you 
not  obferve,  that  they  ileep  out  their  life;  and,  if  they 
depart  but  a  little  from  their  appointed  diet,  fuch  wrefl- 
lers   become  greatly  and  extremely  fick.      I  perceive  it. 
But  fome  more  elegant  exercife,   faid  I,   is  requifite  for 
our  military  wreillers ;  who,  as  dogs,  ought  to  be  wake- 
ful, and  to  fee,   and  to  hear  in  the  moil  acute  manner; 
and,  in  their  expeditions,  to  put  up  with  many  changes 
of  water  and  of  food,  of  heat  and  of  cold,   that  fo  they 
may  not  have  a  ticklifh  flate  of  health.     To  me  it  ap- 
pears fo.    Is  not  then  the  bell  exercife  a  kind  of  fifter  to< 
the  fimpie  mufic,  which  we  a  little  ago  defcribed  ?    How 
do  you  fay?    That  the  exercife  is  to  be  fimpie  and  mo- 
derate,  and  of  that  kind  moil  efpecially  which  pertain- 
eth  to  war.   Of  what  kind  ?-     Even  from  Homer,  faid  I, 
©ne  may  learn  thefe  things:  for  you  know,  that,  in  their 
warlike  expeditions,  at  the  entertainments  of  their  heroes, 
he  never  feaits  them  with  iiihes,  and  that  even  whilfl 
they  were  by  the  fea  at  the  Hellefpont,  nor  yet  with  boil- 
ed flefhes,  but  only  with  roaft,  as  what  foldiers  can  moil 
eafily  get:   for,  in  fliort,  one  can  every  where  more  eafi- 
fy  make  ufe  of  fire,  than  carry  vefTels  about  with  them.. 
Yes  indeed.      Neither  does  Homer,  as  I  imagine,   any 
where,   make  mention  of  feafonings:  and  this  is  what 
the  other  wrefllers  underfland,  that  the  body,  which  is 
to  be  in  good  habit,  muft  abilain  from  all  thefe  things. 
They  rightly  underiland,  faid  he,  and  abilain.     You  da 
not  then',  friend!  as  appears,  approve  of  the  Syracuiiaii 
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table,  and  the  Sicilian  variety  of  meats:  fmce  this  other 
appears  to  you  to  be  right?  I  do  not,  as  appears.  You 
will  likewife  difapprove  of  a  Corinthian  girl,  as  a  millrefs, 
for  them  who  are  to  be  of  a  good  habit  of  body.  By  all 
means,  truly.  And  likewife  of  thofe  delicacies,  as  they 
are  reckoned,  of  Attic  confections.  Of  neceflity.  For  all 
feeding  and  dieting  of  this  kind,  if  we  compare  it  to  me- 
lody and  fong,  which  are  compofed  in  a  harmony  and 
meafure  diversified  all  manner  of  ways,  fliall  not  the  com- 
parifon  be  juil?  Why  not?  And  doth  not  the  diverfity,  in 
that  cafe,  create  intemperance;  and  here,  difeafe?  But 
fimplicity  as  to  mufic,  creates  in  the  foul,  temperance; 
and,  as  to  exercife,  creates  health  in  the  body.  Moll 
true,  faid  he.  And  when  intemperance  and  difeafes  mul- 
tiply in  the  city,  mall  we  not  have  many  halls  of  juftice 
and  of  medicine  opened?  And  the  arts  of  juftice  and  of 
medicine  be  in  requeft,  when  many  free  perfons  fhall 
earneftly  apply  to  them?  Why  not?  But  can  you  pitch 
upon  any  greater  mark  of  an  ill  and  bafe  education  in 
a  city,  than  that  there  fhould  be  need  of  phyficians  and 
fupreme  magiftrates,  and  that  not  only  for  the  contemp- 
tible and  low  handicrafts,  but  for  thofe  who  boaft  of  hav- 
ing been  educated  in  a  liberal  manner?  Or,  doth  it  not 
appear  to  be  bafe,  and  a  great  fign  of  want  of  education, 
to  be  obliged  to  obferve  juftice  pronounced  on  us  by  others, 
as  our  mafters  and  judges,  and  to  have  no  fenfe  of  it 
in  ourfelves  ?  Of  all  things,  this,  reply'd  he,  is  the  moil 
bafe.  And  do  you  not,  faid  I,  deem  this  to  be  more  bafe 
ftill;  when  one  not  only  fpends  a  great  part  of  life  in 
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courts  of  juftice,  as  defendant  and  plaintiff;  but,  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  beautiful,  imagines  that  he  becomes  re- 
nowned for  this  very  thing;  as  being  dextrous  in  doing 
injuftice,  and  able  to  turn  himfelf  through  all  forts  of 
winding*,  and  ufmg  every  fort  of  fubtcrfuge,  thinks  to 
get  off,  fo  as  to  evade  juilice;  and  all  this,  for  the  fake 
of  fmall  and  contemptible  things :  being  ignorant,  how 
much  better  and  more  haiidfome  it  were,  fo  to  regulate 
his  life  as  not  to  Hand  in  need  of  a  fteepy  judge  ?  This,  re 
ply'd  he,  is  ftill  more  bafe  than  the  other.  And  to  iland 
in  need  of  the  medicinal  art,  faid  I,  not  on  account  of 
wounds,  or  fome  epidemical  diilempers  incident,  but 
through  iloth,  and  fuch  a  diet  as  we  mentioned,  filled 
with  rheums  and  wind,  like  lakes;  obliging  the  fkilful 
fons  of  Efcuiapius,  to  invent  new  names  to  difeafes,  fuch 
as  dropiles  and  catarrhs:  Do  not  you  think  this  abomi- 
nable? Thefe  are  truly,  reply'drhe,  very  new  and  ftrange 
names  of  difeafes.  Such,  faid  I,  as  were  not,  I  imagine^ 
in  the  days  of  Efcuiapius:  and!  conjecture  fo  from  this, 
that  when  Eurypylus  was  \vounded  at  Troy,  and  was 
getting  Pramniaii  wine  to  drink  with  a  deal  of  flour  in 
it,  with  cheefe  added  to  it;  (all  which  fcem  to  be  phleg- 
matic,) the  fons  of  Efcuiapius  neither  blamed  the  wo- 
.man  who  prefented  it,  nor  reprehended  Patroclus  who 
had  prefented  the  cure:  And  furely  the  potion,  faid  he, 
is  abfurd  for  one  in  fuch  a  cafe.  No,  faid  I,  if  you  con- 
fider,  that  as  they  tell  us,  the  defendants  of  Efcuiapius 
did  not,  before  the  days  of  Herodicus,  praclife  this  me- 
thod of  cure,  now  in  ufe,  which  puts  the  patient  on  a. 
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regimen :  But  Herodicus,  being  a  teacher  of  youth,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  infirm  in  his  health,  mixing  exercife 
and  medicine  together,  he  made  himfelf  molt  urieafy  in 
the  firfl  place,  and  afterwards  many  others  befides.  As 
how,  faid  he  ?  In  procuring  to  himfelf,  faid  I,  a  linger- 
ing death ;  for,  whilll  he  was  conftantly  attentive  to  his 
difeafe,  which  was  mortal,  he  was  not  able,  as  I  imagine, 
to  cure  himfelf;  though,  neglecting  every  thing  befides, 
he  was  flill  ufmg  medicines ;  and  thus  he  palled  his  life, 
it  ill  in  the  greateft  uneafmefs,  if  he  departed  in  the  leail 
from  his  accuftomed  diet  >  and,  through  this  wifdom  of 
his,  ftruggling  long  with  death,  he  arrived  at  old-age. 
A  mighty  reward,  faid  he,  he  reaped  of  his  art!  Such  as 
became  one,  faid  I,  who  did  not  underiland  that  it  was 
not  from  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  this  method  of 
'  cure,  that  Efculapius  did  not  difcover  it  to  his  defcend- 
ants ;  but,  becaufe  that  he  knew,  that  in  all  well  regu- 
lated flates,  there  was  fome  certain  work  enjoined  every 
one  in  the  city,  which  was  neceiTary  to  be  done,  and  no 
one  allowed  to  have  the  leifure  of  being  fick  the  whole 
of  life,  and  attentive  only  to  the  taking  of  medicines. 
This  we  may  pleafantly  obferve  in  the  cafe  of  labouring 
people;  but  we  do  not  obferve  it  in  the  cafe  of  the  rich, 
and  fuch  as  are  counted  happy.  How,  laid  he?  A  fmith, 
reply'd  I,  when  he  falls  fick,  thinks  it  fit  to  take  from 
the  phyficiaii  fome  potion,  to  throw  up  his  difeafe,  or 
purge  it  downwards,  or,  by  means  of  cauftic  or  amputa- 
tion, to  get  quit  of  the  trouble:  but,  if  any  one  prefcribe 
for  him.  a  long  regimen,  putting  caps  on  his  head,  and  1 
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other  fuch  things,  he  quickly  tells  him,  that  he  hath  not 
leifure  to  lye  lick,  nor  doth  it  avail  him  to  live  in  this 
manner,  attentive  to  his  trouble,  and  negligent  of  his 
proper  work;  and  fo,  bidding  fuch  a  phyfician  farewel, 
he  returns  to  his  ordinary  diet;  and,  if  he  recovers  his 
health,  he  continues  to  manage  his  own  affairs;  but  if 
his  body  be  not  able  to  fupport,  he  dies,  and  is  freed  from 
troubles.  It  feems  proper,  faid  he,  for  fuch  an  one  to 
ufe  the  medicinal  art  in  this  manner.  Is  it  not,  faid  I,  be- 
caufe  he  hath  a  certain  bufmefs,  which,  if  he  doth  not 
perform,  it  is  not  for  his  advantage  to  live?  It  is  plain, 
reply'd  he.  But  the  rich  man,  as  we  fay,  hath  no  fuch 
•work  allotted  him,  from  which,  if  he  be  obliged  to  re- 
frain, life  is  not  worth  the  having.  He  is  furely  faid  at 
leafh  to  have  none.  For  you  do  not,  faid  I,  attend  to  what 
Phocylides  fays ;  that  one  ought  ilill,  whilil  there  is  life, 
to  practife  virtue.  I  think,  reply'd  he,  we  attended  to 
that  formerly.  Let  us  by  no  means,  faid  I,  differ  from 
him  in  this.  But  let  us  inform'  ourfelves,  whether 
this  exceffive  attention  to  one's  difeafe  is  to  be  the  bufi- 
iiefs  of  the  rich;  and  that  life  is  not  worth  keeping,  if 
he  does  not  give  this  attention.  For  that  fuch  a  life  is 
indeed  a  hiiiderance  of  the  mind's  application  to  mafonry 
and  other  arts;  but,  with  refpect  to  the  exhortation  of 
Phocylides,  it  is  no  hinderance.  Yes,  truly  it  is,  faid  he, 
and  that  in  the  greateft  degree,  when  this  exceffive  care 
of  the  body  goes  beyond  proper  exercife.  Neither  does  it 
agree  with  attention  to  private  oeconomy,  or  military  ex- 
peditions, or  fedentary  magiftracies  in  the  city.  But  what 
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is  of  the  greateft  moment  is,  that  fuch  application  to 
health  is  ill  fitted  for  any  fort  of  learning,  and  enquiry, 
and  fludy,  by  one's  felf,  whilfl  one  is  perpetually  dread- 
ing certain  pains  and  fwimmings  of  the  head,  and  blam- 
ing philofophy  as  occafioning  them ;  fo  that  where  there 
is  this  attention  to  health,  it  is  a  great  obftacle  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  improvement  in  it:  for  it  makes  us 
always  imagine  that  we  are  ill,  and  always  complain  of 
the  body.  That  is  likely,  faid  he.  And  mall  we  not  fay 
that  Efculapius  too  underflood  thefe  things,  when,  to  per- 
fons  of  a  healthful  conftitution,  and  fuch  as  ufed  a  whol- 
fome  diet,  but  were  afflicted  by  fome  particular  difeafe, 
to  thefe  and  to  fuch  a  conftitution,  he  prefcribed  medi- 
cine, repelling  their  difeafes  by  drugs,  and  incilions,  and 
enjoined  them  their  accuftomed  diet,  that  the  public  might 
fufFer  no  damage?  But  he  did  not  attempt,  by  extenuat- 
ing, or  nourifhing  diet,  to  cure  fuch  conftitutions  as  were 
wholly  difeafed  within;  as  it  would  but  afford  a  long 
and  miferable  life  to  the  man  himfelf,  and  the  dcfcend- 
ants  which  would  fpring  from  him  would  probably  be 
of  the  fame  kind:  for  he  did  not  imagine  the  man  ought 
to  be  cured  who  could  not  live  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  as 
he  would  be  neither  profitable  to  himfelf,  nor  to  the 
ftate.  You  make  Efculapius,  faid  he,  a  politician.  It  is 
plain,  faid  I.  And  his  fons  may  mow  that  he  was  fo. 
Or  do  you  not  fee,  that  at  Troy  they  excelled  in  war,  and 
likewife  practifed  medicine  in  the  way  I  mention:"  Or 
do  not  you  remember,  that  when  Menelaus  was  wound- 
ed by  Paaadarus,  they 
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Wafh'd  off  the  blood,  and  foft'ning  drugs  applied, 
but,  as  to  what  was  neceflary  for  him,  to  eat  or  drink 
afterwards,  they  prefcribed  for  him  no  more,  than  for 
Eurypylus:  deeming  external  applications  fufficient  to 
heal  men,  who,  before  they  were  wounded,  were  health- 
ful, and  moderate  in  their  diet,  whatever  mixture  they 
happened  to  have  drunk  at  the  time.  But  they  judged, 
that,  to  have  a  difeafed  conflitution,  and  to  live  an  in- 
temperate life,  was  neither  profitable  to  the  men  them- 
felves,  nor  to  others.  And  that  their  art  ought  not  to 
be  employed  on  thefe;  nor  to  miniiler  to  them,  not  even 
though  they  were  richer  than  Midas.  You  make,  faid 
he,  the  foils  of  Efculapius  truly  ingenious.  It  is  proper, 
reply 'd  I:  though,  in  oppofition.  to  us,  the  writers  of  tra- 
gedy, and  Pindar,  call  indeed  Efculapius,  the  fon  of  Apol- 
lo, but  fay  that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  gold,  to  under- 
take the  cure  of  a  rich  man,  who  was  already  in  a  dead- 
ly flate;  for  which,  truly,  he  was  even  ftruck  with  a 
thunderbolt:  but  we,  agreeably  to  what  hath  been  for- 
merly faid,  will  not  believe  them  as  to  both  thefe  things ; 
but  will  aver,  that  if  he  was  the  fon  of  the  God,  he  was 
not  given  to  filthy  lucre;  or,  if  he  were  given  to  filthy 
lucre,  he  was  not  a  fon  of  the  God.  Thefe  things,  faid 
he,  are  mofl  right.  But  what  do  you  fay,  Socrates!  as 
to  this?  Is  it  not  neceflary  to  provide  good  phyficians 
for  the  ftate?  and  mufl  not  thefe,  mofl  likely,  be  fuch 
who  have  been  converfant  with  the  greatefl  number  of 
healthy  and  of  fickly  people?  And  thefe,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  the  befl  judges,  who  have  been  converfant  with 
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all  forts  of  difpolitions  ?  I  mean  now,  faid  I,  thofe  who 
are  very  good.  But  do  you  know  whom  I  deem  to  be 
fuch?  If  you  tell  me,  reply 'd  he.  I  mall  endeavour  to 
do  it,  faid  I;  but  you  enquire,  in  one  queftion,  about 
two  different  things.  As  how,  faid  he?  Phyiicians,  re- 
ply'd  I,  would  become  moil  expert,  if,  beginning  from 
their  infancy,  they  would,  in  learning  the  art,  be  conver- 
fant  with  the  greatefl  number  of  bodies,  and  thefe  the 
mofl  fickly;  and  laboured  themfelves  under  all  manner 
of  difeafes,  and,  by  natural  conftitution,  were  not  quite 
healthful;  for  it  is  not  by  the  body,  I  imagine,  that  they 
cure  the  body;  (elfe  their  own  bodies  could  at  no  time 
be  admitted  to  be  of  an  ill  conftitution,)  but  they  cure 
the  body  by  the  foul ;  which,  whilft  it  is  of  an  ill  con- 
ftitution, is  not  capable  to  perform  well  any  cure.  Right, 
faid  he.  But  the  judge,  friend!  governs  the  foul  by  the 
foul;  which,  if  from  its  childhood  it  hath  been  educat- 
ed with  bad  fouls,  and  hath  been  converfant  with  them, 
and  hath,  itfelf,  done  all  manner  of  evil,  it  is  not  able  to 
come  out  from  among  them,  fo  as,  accurately,  by  itfelf, 
to  judge  of  the  evils  of  others ;  as  happens  in  the  difea- 
fes of  the  body;  but  it  muft,  in  its  youth,  be  unexperi- 
enced, and  unpolluted  with  evil  manners,  if  it  means  to 
be  good  and  beautiful  itfelf,  and  to  judge  foundry  of 
what  is  juft.  And  hence  the  virtuous,  in  their  youth,  ap- 
pear finiple,  and  eafily  deceived  by  the  unjuft,  as  they 
have  not,  within  themfelves,  difpofitions  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  wicked.  And  furely  this  at  leaft,  faid  he,  they 
do  often  fuffer  extremely.  For  which  reafon,  faid  I,  the 
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good  judge,  is  not  to  be  a  young  man,  but  an  old,  hav- 
ing been  late  in  learning  wickednefs,  what  it  is ;  perceiv- 
ing it,  not  as  a  kindred  poflellion,   refiding  in  his  own 
foul,  but  as  a  foreign  one,  in  the  fouls  of  others ;  which 
he  hath  for  a  long  time  ftudied,  and  hath  underftood  what 
fort  of  an  evil  it  is,  by  the  help  of  fcience,  rather  than  by 
proper  experience.   Such  an  one,  faicl  he,  is  like  to  be  the 
moll  able  judge.     And  likewife,  a  good  one,  faid  I,  which 
was  what  you  required.      For  he  who  hath  a  good  foul? 
is  good.    But  the  other,  notable  and  fufpicious  man,  who 
hath  committed  many  pieces  of  iniquity  himfelf,  when 
indeed  he  converfeth  with  his  like,  being  thought  to  be 
fubtle  and  wife,   he  appears  a  notable  man,  being  ex- 
tremely cautious,  having  an  eye  to  thofe  models  which 
he  hath  within  himfelf;  but  when  he  approacheth  the 
good,  and  the  more  aged,  he  appears  foolim,  fufpicious 
out  of  feafon,  and  ignorant  of  integrity  of  manners,  as 
having  within  no  models  of  fuch  a  kind :  but,  however, 
being  more  frequently  converfant  with  the  wicked  than 
with  the  wife,  he  appears,  both  to  himfelf  and  others,  to 
be  more  wife,  rather  than  more  ignorant.    This,  faid  he,.. 
is  perfectly1'  true.      We  muft  not,  therefore,  faid  I,  look 
for  fuch  an  one  to  be  a  wife  and  good  judge,  but  the 
former  one:   for  indeed  vice  can  never  at  all  know  both 
itfelf  and  virtue.     But  virtue,  where  the  temper  is  iri- 
ftructed  by  time,  fh-all  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  both 
itfelf  and  vice.      This  one,  then,  and  not  the  wicked,  as 
k  appears  to  me,  is  the  wife  man.      And  I,  reply "d  he, 
am  of  the  fame  opinion.     Will  you  not  then  eflablifh 
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in  the  city  fuch  a  method  of  medicine  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, along  with  fuch  a  method  of  judicature,  as  mail 
carefully  preferve  for  you  thofe  of  your  citizens,  who 
are  of  goodly  conftitutions,  both  in  mind  and  in  body; 
and  with  refpect  to  thofe  who  are  otherwife,  fuch  as  are 
fo  in  their  bodies,  they  mall  fuffer  to  die,  but  fuch  as 
are  of  naughty  and  incurable  conftitutions  in  their  fouL 
thefe  they  mall  themfelves  put  to  death.  This,  faid  he, 
hath  appeared  to  be  beft,  both  for  thofe  who  fuffer  it, 
and  for  the  city.  And  it  is  plain,  faid  I,  that  your  youth 
will  be  afraid  of  needing  this  justiciary,  whilft  they  are 
employed  in  that  fimple  mufic,  which,  -we  fay,  generated! 
temperance.  Why  will  they  not,  faid  he  ?  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  fame  Heps  of  reafoning,  the  mufician 
who  takes  a  fancy  to  perform  exercifes,  will  chufe  to  do 
it,  fo  as  not  to  require  any  medicine,  unlefs  there  be  ne* 
ceflity.  I  imagine  fo.  And  he  will  perform  his  exer- 
cifes, and  his  labours,  ftudying  the  fprightlinefs  of  his 
temper,  and  the  animating  it,  rather  as  bodily  vigour. 
And  not  as  the  other  wreftlers,  who  take  meats  and 
drinks  to  promote  bodily  ftrength.  Moil  right,  faid  he. 
Why  then,  faid  I,  Glauco  I  they  who  propofe  to  teach  mu- 
fic and  exercife,  propofe  thefe  things,  not  for  what  the 
generality  imagine,  to  cure  the  body  by  the  one,  and  the 
foul  by  the  other.  What  then,  reply 'd  he?  They  feem? 
faid  I,  to  propofe  them  both  chiefly  on  the  foul's  account, 
As  how?  Do  not  you  perceive,  faid  1,  how  thefe  are  af- 
fected as  to  their  underftanding,  who  have  all  their  life 
been  converfant  in  exercifes,  but  have  never  applied  to 
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what  is  mufical ;  or  how  thefe  are  affected  who  have  li- 
ved in  a  method  the  reverfe  of  this  ?  Whom,  faid  he,  do 
you  fpeak  of?  Of  rufticity,  faid  I,  and  fiercenefs,  and  a- 
gain  of  foftnefs  and  mildnefs.  I  know,  faid  he,  that 
thefe  who  are  coiiverfant  in  nothing  but  mere  exercifes, 
turn  out  to  be  more  rufbic  than  is  becoming:  and  they 
again,  who  mind  mufic  alone,  are  more  foft  than  is  foi: 
their  honour.  And  furely,  faid  I,  this  ruflieity,  at  leaft, 
may  generate  a  fprightlinefs  of  temper ;  and  when  right- 
ly difciplined,  may  turn  to  fortitude;  but  when  carried 
further  than  is  becoming,  may,  as  is  likely,  be  both  more 
fierce  and  troublefome.  So  I  imagine,  faid  he.  But 
what?  Doth  not  the  philofophic  temper  partake  of  the 
mild;  and  when  this  difpofition  is  carried  too  far,  may 
it  not  prove  more  foft  than  is  becoming;  but,  when  right- 
ly difciplined,  be  really  mild  and  comely?  Thefe  things 
are  fus,.  But  we  fay  that  our  guardians  ought  to  have 
both  tu-efe  difpofitions,  They  ought.  Ought  not  then 
thefe  to  be  adapted  to  one  another?  Why  not?  And  the 
foul  in  which-  they  are  thus  adapted  is  temperate  and 
brave,  Certainly.  But  the  foul  in  which  they  are  not 
adapted,  is  cowardly  and  favage.  Extremely  fo.  And 
when  one  yields  up  himfelf  to  be  foothed  with  the 
charms  of  mufic,  and  pours  into  his  foul  through  his  ears,. 
Sts  through  a  pipe,  thofe  we  denominated  the  foft,  effemi- 
nate, and  plaintive  harmonics,  and  fpends  the  whole  of 
his  life  chanting  and  ravifhed  with  melody,  fuch  an  one,. 
at  the  iiiil,  if  he  have  any  thing  high  fpirited,  foftens  it 
iike  iron,  and  from  being  ufelcfs  and  fierce,  renders  ip 
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profitable.      But  when  he  ftill  perfifling,  does  not  defift, 
but  enchants  his  foul,   after  this,   it  melts  and  diflblves 
him,  till  it  thoroughly  foften  his  fpirit,  and  cut  out,  as 
it  were,  the  nerves  of  his  foul,  and  render  him  an  effe- 
minate warriour.    It  is  certainly  fa  indeed,  faid  he.    But 
if,  faid  I,  he  had  from  the  beginning  a  fpiritlefs  temper, 
this  he  quickly  effectuates,  but  if  high  fpirited,  it  ren- 
ders the  mind  weak,  and  eafily  turned,  fo  as  inftantly  to 
be  enraged  at  trifles,  and  again  the  rage  is  extinguifhed  : 
fo  that  from  being  high  fpirited,  they  become  outrageous 
and  paffionate,  full  of  the  morofe.   So  indeed  it  happens. 
But  what  now?      If  one  labour  much  in  exercifcs,  and 
feaft  extremely  well;  but  apply  not  to  mufic  and  philo- 
fophy;  mall  he  not,   in   the   firfl  place,  being  in  good 
plight  of  body,  be  filled  with  courage  and  fpirit ;  and  be- 
come more  courageous  than  he  was  before?      Certainly 
fo.      But  what  ?    When  he  doth  nothing  elfe ;  nor  parti- 
cipates in  any  thing  which  is  mufic  like,   though  there 
were  any  love  of  learning  in  his  foul,  as  it  neither  tailes 
of  any  ftudy,  nor  bears  a  fhare  in  any  inquiry  nor  rea- 
foning,  nor  any  thing  befides,  which  is  mufical,   mull  it 
not  become  feeble,   and  deaf  and  blind,  as  his  percepti- 
ons are  neither  awakened,  nor   iiouriflied,   nor  refined? 
Juft  fo.  Such  an  one  then  becomes,  as  I  imagine,  a  rea- 
fon-hater,  and  unmufical ;   and  by  no  means  can  be  per- 
fuaded  to  any  thing  by  reafoning,  but  is  carried  to  every 
thing  by  force  and  favagenefs,  as  a  wild  beaft,  and  thus 
he  lives   in   ignorance  and  barbarity,    out  of  meafurc, 
unpoliuied.    It  is,  faid  he,  entirely  fo.     Correfpond- 
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ing  then  to  thefe  two  tempers,  I  would  fay,  that  fome 
God,  as  appears,  hath  given  men  two  arts ;  thofe  of  mu- 
iic  and  exercife,  in  reference  to  the  fprightly  and  the  phi- 
lofophic  temper ;  not  for  the  foul  and  body,  otherwife  than 
as  a  by-work,  but  for  that  other  purpofe,  that  thofe  two 
tempers  might  be  adapted  to  one  another ;  being  flretch- 
ed  and  flackened  to  the  proper  pitch.      So  indeed  it  ap- 
pears.   Whoever  then  Ihall,  in  the  moil  handfome  man- 
ner, mingle  exercife  with  mufic,  and  have  thefe  in  the 
juileft  meafure  in  his  foul,  him  we  ihall  moil  properly 
call  the  moil  completely  mufical,  and  of  the  bell  harmo- 
ny; far  more  than  the  man  who  adjuils  to  one  another 
mulical firings.    Moil  reafonably,  faid  he,  Socrates!  Shall 
we  not  then,Glauco!  always  have  need  of  fuch  a  prefident 
for  our  Hate,  if  our  government  is  to  be  preferved  ?    We 
mall  mofl  efpecially  have  need  of  this.  Thofe  then  may 
be  the  models  of  education  and  difcipline.      For  why 
fhould  one  go  over  the  dances,  the  huntings  of  wild  beails, 
both  with  dogs,  and  with  nets,  the  wrefllings,  and  the 
horfe-races  proper  for  fuch  perfons,  for  it  is  quite  mani- 
feil  that  thefe  naturally  follow  of  courfe,  and  it  is  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  find  them  out.  It  is  indeed,  faid  he,  not 
difficult.    Be  it  fo,  faid  I.    But  what  follows  next?    What 
was  next  to  be  determined  by  us.   Was  it  which  of  thefe 
iliall  govern,   and  be  governed?      What  elfe?      Is  it  not 
plain,   that  the  elder  ought  to  be  governours,   and  the 
younger  to  be  the  governed  ?  It  is  plain.   And  is  it  not  like- 
wife  plain,  that  the  befl  of  them  are  to  govern?      This 
too  is  plain.      But  are  not  the  beil  hufbandmen  the  mofl 
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affiduous  in  agriculture?  They  are.  If  now  our  guai> 
dians  are  the  beil,  will  they  not  be  moil  vigilant  over 
the  city?  They  will.  Muil  we  not,  for  this  purpofe, 
make  them  prudent,  and  able,  and  careful  likewife  of  the 
city  ?  We  muil  do  fo.  But  one  would  feem  to  be  mofl 
careful  of  that  which  he  happens  to  love.  Undoubtedly. 
And  one  ihall  mod  efpecially  love  that,  to  which  he  thinks 
the  fame  things  are  profitable,  which  are  fo  to  himfelf, 
and  with  whofe  good  eilate  he  thinks  his  own  connected; 
and  where  he  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  will  be  con- 
trarywife  affected.  Juil  fo.  We  muil  chufe  then  from 
the  other  guardians  fuch  men  as  (hall  moil  of  all  others 
appear  to  us,  on  obfervation,  to  do  with  the  greateil  chear- 
fulnefs,  through  the  whole  of  life,  whatever  they  think 
advantageous  for  the  ilate,  and  what  appears  to  be  dif- 
advantageous,  they  will  not  do  by  any  means.  Thefe 
are  the  moft  proper,  faid  he.  It  truly  appears  to  me,  that 
they  ought  to  be  obferved  through  every  ilage  of  their 
life,  if  they  be  tenacious  of  this  opinion,  fo  as  that  nei- 
ther fraud  nor  force  make  them  inconfiderately  throw  out 
this  opinion ;  that  they  ought  to  do  what  is  beft  for  the 
flate.  What  throwing  out  do  you  mean,  faid  he?  I  will 
tell  you,  faid  I,  an  opinion  feemeth  to  me  to  go  out  of  the 
underilanding  voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  A  falfe  opi- 
nion goes  voluntarily  from  the  mind  which  unlearns  it  ; 
but  every  true  opinion  goes  involuntarily.  The  cafe  of 
the  voluntary  one,  reply 'd  he,  I  understand ;  but  that  of 
the  involuntary  I  want  to  learn,  What  now?  Do  not 
you  think,  faid  I,  that  men  are  involuntarily  deprived  of. 
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good  things ;  but  voluntarily  of  evil  things  ?     Or  is   it 
not  an  evil  to  mifs  of  the  truth,  and  a  good  to  form  true 
opinion  ?      Or  does  it  not  appear  to  you,  that  to  conceive 
of  things  as  they  really  are,    is  to  form  true  opinion? 
You  fay  rightly  indeed,  reply'd  he.    They  do  feem  to  me 
to  be  deprived  unwillingly  of  true  opinion.  Do  not  they 
then  fuffer  this,  either  in  the  way  of  theft,  flattery,   or 
force?    I  do  not  now,  faid  he,  underftand  you.      I  feem, 
faid  I,  to  fpeak  theatrically.      But,  I  fay,  thofe  have  their 
opinions  ftolen  away,  who  are  perfuaded  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  thofe  who  forget  them;  in  the  one  cafe, 
they  are  imperceptibly  taken  away  by  time,  and  in  the 
other  by  reafoning.     Do  you  now  underftand  in  any  mea- 
fure?     Yes.     And  thofe,  I  fay,  have  their  opinions  forced 
from  them,  whom  grief  or  agony  obliges  to  change  them. 
This,  faid  he,  I  underftand,  and  you  fay  right.   And  thofe, 
I  imagine,  you  will  fay,  are  beguiled  out  of  their  opini- 
ons, who  change  them,  being  bewitched  by  pleafure,  or  fe- 
duced  by  fear,  being  afraid  of  fomething.    It  feems,  faid 
he,  that  every  thing  beguiles  which  deceives  us.      That 
then  which  I  was  now  mentioning  muft  be  fought  for: 
who  are  the  beft  guardians  of  this  opinion ;   that,  that  is 
to  be  clone  which  is  beft  for  the  ftate:   and  they  muft  be 
obferved  immediately  from  their  childhood,   fetting  be- 
fore them  fuch  pieces  of  work,  in  which  they  may  moil 
readily  forget  fuch  a  principle,  and  be  deluded;   and  he 
who  is  mindful,  and  hard  to  be  deluded,  is  to  be  chofen, 
and  he  who  is  otherwife,  is  to  be  rejected.      Is  it  not  fo? 
Yes.     And  we  muft  appoint  them  trials  of  labours  and 
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of  pains,  in  which  we  mull  obferve  the  fame  things. 
Right,  faid  he.  Muft  we  not,  faid  I,  appoint  them  a  third 
conteft,  that  of  the  mountebank  kind ;  and  obferve  them 
as  thofe  do,  who  when  they  lead  on  young  horfes  againil 
noifes  and  tumults,  obferve  whether  they  are  frighten- 
ed. So  mull  they,  whilft  young,  be  led  into  dreadful 
things,  and  again  be  thrown  into  pleafures,  trying  them 
more  than  gold  in  the  fire,  whether  one  is  hard  to  be 
beguiled  with  mountebank  tricks,  and  appear  compofed 
amidfl  all,  being  a  good  guardian  of  himfelf,  and  of  that 
mufic  which  he  learned,  mowing  himfelf  in  all  thefe 
things  to  be  in  juft  meafure  and  harmony.  Being  of 
fiich  a  kind  as  this,  he  would  truly  be  of  the  greatefl  ad- 
vantage both  to  himfelf  and  to  the  ftate.  And  the  man, 
who  in  childhood,  in  youth,  and  in  manhood,  hath  been 
thus  tried,  and  hath  come  out  pure,  is  to  be  appointed 
•governour  and  guardian  of  the  flate;  and  honours  are 
to  be  paid  him  whilft  alive,  and  when  dead  he  ihould 
receive  the  higheft  rewards  of  public  funeral  and  other 
memorials.  And  he  who  is  not  fuch  an  one  is  to  be  re- 
jected. Of  fuch  a  kind,  Glauco !  faid  I,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  to  be  the  choice  and  eftablifhment  of  our  gover- 
nours  and  guardians,  as  in  a  fketch  and  not  accurately. 
And  I,  faid  he,  am  of  the  fame  opinion.  Is  it  not  then 
truly  moftjuft,  to  call  thefe  the  nioft  complete  guardians, 
both  with  reference  to  enemies  abroad,  and  to  friends  at 
home;  fo  as  that  the  one  ihall  not  have  the  will,  nor 
the  other  have  the  power  to  do  any  mifchief  ?  And  the 
youth  (whom  we  now  called  guardians)  will  be  allies 
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and  auxiliaries  to  the  decrees  of  the  governours.  I  ima- 
gine ib,  reply'd  he.  What  now,  faid  I,  may  be  the  con- 
trivance of  thofe  lies,  which  are  made  on  occafion,  and 
of  which  we  were  lately  faying  that  it  is  a  moil  generous 
part  in  making  lies,  to  perfuade  the  governours  them- 
felves  moft  efpecially ;  or  if  not  thefe  the  reft  of  the  ftate? 
What  fort  do  you  mean?  Nothing  new,  faid  I,  but  fome- 
what  Phoenician,  which  hath  frequently  happened  here- 
tofore, as  the  poets  tell  us,  and  have  perfuaded  us,  but 
hath  not  happened  in  our  times,  nor  do  I  know  if  ever 
it  mall  happen :  to  perfuade  one  of  it  furely  requires  a 
fubtle  perfuafion.  How  like  you  are,  faid  he,  to  one 
who  grudges  to  fpeak  out !  I  mall  appear,  faid  I,  to  grudge 
with  very  good  reafon  after  I  tell  it.  Speak,  faid  he,  and 
do  not  fear.  I  fpeak  then,  though  1  know  not  with  what 
courage,  and  ufing  what  expreffions,  I  mall  tell  it.  And  1 
mall  attempt,  firft  of  all,  to  perf aade  the  governours  them- 
felves,  and  the  foldiers,  and  afterwards  the  reft  of  the 
ftate.  flow  that  whatever  things  we  educated  and  in- 
ftruc~ted  them  in,  feemed  to  happen  to  them,  and  to  be- 
fal  them  ail  as  dreams;  but  that  they  were  in  truth  at 
that  time  formed,  and  educated  within  the  earth,  both 
they  themfelves,  and  their  armour  and  their  other  uten- 
fils  likewife  fabricated.  And  after  that  they  were  com- 
pletely faihioned,  the  earth,  who  is  their  mother,  brought 
them  forth;  and  now  they  ought  to  be  affecled  towards 
the  country  where  they  are,  as  to  their  mother  and  nurfe; 
to  defend  her,  if  any  invade  her;  and  to  confider  the  reft 
of  the  citizens  as  being  their  brothers,  and  fprung  from 
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their  mother  earth.  It  was  not  without  reafoii,  faid  he, 
that  a  while  ago  you  was  afhamed  to  tell  this  falfhood. 
I  had  truly  reafon,  faid  I.  But  hear  however  the  reft  of 
the  fable.  All  of  you  now  in  the  ft  ate  are  brothers,  (as 
we  fhall  tell  them  in  way  of  fable ;)  but  the  God,  when 
he  formed  you,  mixed  gold  in  the  formation  of  fuch  of 
you  as  are  able  to  govern;  therefore  are  they  the  moil 
honourable.  And  filver,  in  fuch  as  are  auxiliaries;  and 
iron  and  brafs  in  the  hufbandmen  and  other  handicrafts* 
As  you  are  all  of  the  fame  kind,  you,  for  the  moft  part, 
refemble  one  another:  and  it  fometimes  happens,  that  of 
the  gold  is  generated  the  filver,  and  of  the  filver  there  is 
a  golden  defendant;  and  thus  every  different  way  are 
they  generated  of  one  another.  The  God  gives  in  charge, 
firft  of  all,  and  chiefly  to  the  governours ;  that  of  nothing 
are  they  to  be  fo  good  guardians,  nor  are  they  fo  ftrong- 
ly  to  keep  watch  over  any  thing  as  over  their  children; 
to  know  what  of  thofe  principles  is  mixed  in  their  fouls , 
and  if  their  defcndant  fhall  be  of  the  brazen  or  iron 
kind,  they  {hall  by  no  means  have  companion;  but  af- 
figning  him  honour  proportioned  to  his  natural  temper, 
they  fhall  pufh  him  down  to  the  craftfmen  or  hufband- 
men. And  if  again  any  from  among  thefe  fhall  be  born 
of  a  golden  or  filver  kind,  they  mall  pay  them  honour, 
and  prefer  them;  thofe  to  the  guardiaiifliip,  and  thefe 
to  the  auxiliary  rank:  it  being  pronounced  by  the  oracle, 
that  the  ftate  is  then  to  periih,  when  iron  or  brafs  fhall 
have  the  guardianihip  of  it.  Have  you  now  any  contri- 
vance to  perfuade  them  of  this  fable?  None,  faid  he,  to 
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perfuade  thefe  men  themfclves ;  but  I  can  contrive  how 
that  their  fons  and  potter ity,  and  all  mankind  afterwards,, 
{hall  believe  it.    Even  this,  faid  I,  would  do  well  towards 
making  them  more  concerned  about  the  Hate,  and  one 
another;  for  I  almoft  underfland  what  you  fay.      And 
this  truly  will  lead  the  fame  way  as  the  oracle.     But  let 
us,  having  armed  thefe  earth-born  fons,   lead  them  for- 
wards under  their  leaders,  and  when  they  are  come  into 
the  city,  let  them  confider  where  it  is  beil  to  place  their 
camp,  fo  as  beil  to  keep  in  order  thofe  who  are  within,  if 
any  one  -mould  want  to  difobey  the  laws ;  and  likewife  de- 
fend againfl  thofe  without,  if  any  enemy,  as  a  wolf,  fhould 
eome  upon  the  fold.      And  when  they  have  marked  out 
their  camp,  and  performed  facrifices  to  the  proper  Divi- 
nities, let  them  erect  their  tents:  or,  how  are  they  to  do? 
Jufl  fo,  faid  he.  Shall  they  not  be  fuch  as  may  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  defend  them,  both  from  winter  and  rummer  ?  Why 
not?   for  you  feem,  faid  he,  to  mean  houfes,   Yes,  faid  I,, 
but  military  ones ;  not  fuch  as  are  coftly.    What  do  you 
fay,  reply 'd  he,  is  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other?      I  will  endeavour,  faid  I,  to  tell  you;  for,  of  all 
things,  it  is  the  molt  dreadful,  and  the  mod  iliameful  to 
ihepherds,   to  breed  fuch  kind  of  dogs,   and   in  fuch   a 
manner,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  flocks,   as  either,   through 
intemperance  or  famine,  or  fome  other  ill  difpofition,  the 
dogs  themfelves  iliould  attempt  to  hurt  the  iheep ;  and, 
inftead  of  dogs,  refemble  wolves.    That  is  dreadful,  faid 
he,  why  is  it  not?    Muft  we  not  then,  by  all  means,  take 
care  left  our  allies  do  fuch  a  thing  towards  our  citizens^ 
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as  they  are  more  powerful ;  and,  inftead  of  generous  al- 
lies, refemble  favage  lords  ?  We  muft  take  care,  faid  he. 
Would  they  not  be  prepared,  as  to  the  greateft  part  of  the 
care,  if  they  were  really  well  educated?  But  they  are  fo 
at  leaft,  reply 'd  he.  And  I  faid:  that  is  not  proper  to 
be  confidently  affirmed,  friend  Glauco!  but  that  is  pro- 
per which  we  were  now  faying,  that  they  ought  to  have 
good  education,  whatever  it  is,  if  they  are  to  have  what 
is  of  the  greateil  confequence  towards  rendering  them 
mild,  both  among  themfelves,  and  towards  thofe  who  are 
guarded  by  them.  Very  right,  faid  he.  Befides  then 
this  education,  any  one  of  underftanding  would  fay,  that 
their  houfes,  and  all  their  other  fubftaiice,  ought  to  be 
fo  contrived,  as  not  to  hinder  their  guardians  from  be- 
ing the  very  beil  of  men,  and  not  to  ilir  them  up  to  in- 
jure the  other  citizens.  And  he  will  fay  true.  If  then 
they  intend  to  be  fuch,  confider  faid  I,  whether  they  ought 
to  live  and  dwell  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  this :  Firft  then, 
let  none  poiTefs  any  fubftance  privately,  unlefs  there  be 
the  greatefl  neceffity  for  it:  next,  let  none  have  any 
dwelling^,  or  ftore-houfe  into  which,  whoever  inclines^ 
may  not  enter:  as  for  iieceflaries,  let  them  be  fuch  as 
temperate  and  brave  warriours  may  require ;  and  as  they 
are  inilituted  by  the  other  citizens,  let  them  receive  fuch 
a  reward  of  their  •  guardianihip,  as  to  have  neither  over- 
plus nor  deficiency  at  the  year's  end.  Let  them  have 
public  meals,  as  in  encampments,  and  live  in  common. 
They  muft  be  told,  that  they  have  from  the  Gods  a  di- 
vine gold  and  filver  at  all  times  in  their  fouls;  and. 
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have  no  need  of  the  human.  And  that  it  were  profane 
to  pollute  the  pofleflion  of  the  divine  kind,  by  mixing  it 
with  the  pofleflion  of  this  mortal  gold;  becaufe  the  mo- 
ney of  the  vulgar  hath  produced  many  wicked  deeds, 
but  that  of  thefe  men  is  incorruptible.  And  of  all  the 
men  in  the  city,  they  alone  are  not  allowed  to  handle, 
nor  to  touch  gold  nor  filver;  nor  to  bring  it  under 
their  roof ;  nor  carry  it  about  with  them ;  nor  to 
drink  out  of  filver  or  gold:  and  that  thus  they  are  to 
preferve  themfelves  and  the  ftate.  But  whenever  they 
mall  poflefs  lands,  and  houfes,  and  money  in  a  private 
way,  they  mall  become  ilewards  and  farmers  inftead  of 
guardians,  hateful  lords  inftead  of  allies  to  the  other  ci- 
tizens, hating  and  being  hated,  plotting  and  being  plot- 
ted againft,  they  mall  pafs  the  whole  of  their  life.  Much 
oftener,  and  more  afraid  of  the  enemies  from  within 
than  from  without,  they  and  the  reft  of  the  ftate  haften- 
ing  fpeedily  to  definition.  For  all  which  reafons,  faid 
I,  let  us  affirm,  that  our  guardians  are  thus  to  be  confti- 
tuted  with  reference  both  to  their  houfes,  and  to  other 
things.  And  let  us  fettle  thefe  things  by  law.  Shall  we? 
By  all  means,  faid  Glauco. 


THE   END  OF    THE   THIRD    BOOK, 
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THE 

FOURTH    BOOK. 

ADIMANTUS hereupon  replying,  what  now,  Socrates !  faid 
he,  will  you  fay  in  your  own  defence,  if  one  fhall  fay 
that  you  do  not  make  thefe  men  very  happy,  though  it  is 
owing  to  thefe  men  that  the  city  really  exilts,  yet  they 
enjoy  no  advantage  in  the  city,  fuch  as  others  do  who 
poflefs  lands,  build  beautiful  and  large  houfes,  purchafe 
fuitable  furniture,  offer  facrifices  at  their  own  expence, 
give  public  entertainments  to  flrangers,  and  poflefs  what 
you  was  now  mentioning,  gold  and  filver,  and  every 
thing  which  is  reckoned  to  contribute  towards  the  ren- 
dering men  happy.  But  one  may  readily  fay,  that,  like 
hired  auxiliaries,  they  feem  to  poflefs  nothing  in  the  city 
but  the  employment  of  keeping  guard.  Yes,  faid  I,  and 
that  too  only  for  their  maintenance,  without  receiving, 
as  all  others  do,  any  reward  befides.  So  that  they  are 
not  allowed  fo  much  as  to  travel  privately  any  where  a- 
broad,  though  they  mould  incline  it ;  nor  to  beftow  mo- 
ney on  others,  nor  to  fpeiid  it  in  fuch  other  methods  as 
thefe  do  who  are  counted  happy.  Thefe  and  many  fuch 
things  you  leave  out  of  the  accufation.  But  let  thefe 
things  too,  faid  he,  be  charged  againfl  them.  You  afk 
then,  what  we  fhall  fay  in  our  defence?  I  do.  Whilft  we 
go  on  in  the  fame  road,  we  fhall  find,  as  I  imagine,  what 
may  be  faid:  for  we  lhall  fay,  that  it  were  nothing  flrange, 
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if  thefe  men,  even  in  thefe  circumftances,  mould  be  the 
happieft  poflible;  yet  it  was  not  with  an  eye  to  this,  that 
we  eftablifhed  the  city;  to  have  any  one  tribe  in  it  re- 
markably happy  beyond  the  reft ;  but  that  the  whole  city 
might  be  in  the  happieft  condition ;  for  we  judged,  that 
in  fuch  an  one  we  mould  moft  efpecially  find  juftice,  and 
inj uft ice  in  the  city  the  worft  eftablifhed:   and  that  upon 
thoroughly  examining  thefe,  we  mould  determine  what 
we  have  for  fome  time  been  in  queft  of.      Now  then,  as 
I  imagine,  we  are  forming  a  happy  ftate,  not  picking  out 
fome  few  perfons  to  make  them  alone  happy;    but  are 
eftabliming  the  univerfal  happinefs  of  the  whole:   and 
we  mall  next  confider  a  ftate  which  is  the  reverfe.      As 
if  then  we  were  painting  human  figures,  and  one  ap- 
proaching mould  blame  us,  faying,  that  we  do  not  put 
the  moft  beautiful  colours  on  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of 
the  creature ;  for  that  the  eyes,  the  moft  beautiful  part, 
were  not  painted  with  purple,  but  with  black ;  would  not 
we  feem  to  fay  tolerably  well,  in  our  defence  to  him, 
when  we  faid,  wonderful  critic!      Do  not  imagine,  that 
we  ought  to  paint  the  eyes  beautiful,  in  fuch  a  way  as 
that  they  would  not  appear  to  be  eyes,  and  fo  with  re- 
ference to  all  other  parts.      But  confider,  whether  in  giv- 
ing each  particular  part  its  due,  we  make  the  whole 
beautiful.      And  fo  now,  do  not  oblige  us  to  confer  fuch 
a  happinefs  on  our  guardians  as  iliall  make  them  any 
thing  rather  than  guardians:   for  we  know  too  how  to 
array  the  hufband-men  in  rich  and  coftly  robes,  and  to 
enjoin  them  to  cultivate  the  ground  only  with  a  view  to 
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pleafure ;  and  in  like  manner,  thofe  who  make  earthen 
ware,  to  lye  at  their  eafe  by  the  fire,  to  drink  and  feaft,  ne- 
glecting the  wheel,  and  working  only  fo  much  as  they  in- 
cline :  and  we  know  how  to  confer  a  felicity  of  this  nature 
on  every  individual,  in  order  to  render  the  whole  ftate  hap- 
py :  but  do  not  advife  us  to  act  after  this  manner ;  fince,  if 
we  obey  you,  neither  would  the  hufbandman  really  be  a 
hufbandman,  nor  the  potter  be  a  potter ;  nor  would  any  o- 
ther  really  be  of  any  of  thofe  profeflions  of  which  the  city 
is  compofed.  But,  as  to  others,  it  is  lefs  matter;  for  when 
ilioe-makers  become  bad,  and  are  degenerate,  and  profefs 
to  be  moe-makers,  when  they  are  not,  no  great  mifchief 
happens  to  the  ilate:  but  when  the  guardians  of  the  law 
and  of  the  ilate  are  not  fo  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance ; 
you  fee  how  they  entirely  deilroy  the  whole  conflitution ; 
if  they  alone  ihall  have  the  privilege  of  an  affluent  and  hap- 
py life:  if  we  then  are  for  appointing  men  who  mall  be 
really  guardians  of  the  city,  the  leaft  of  all  hurtful  to  it ; 
and  he  who  makes  the  objection,  is  for  having  them  ra- 
ther as  certain  farmers,  and  as  in  a  fefdval-meeting,  not 
in  a  city,  certain  public  entertainers,  indulging  in  jollity, 
he  muft  mean  fomething  elfe  than  a  city:  we  mufb  then 
confider  whether  we  eftablim  guardians  with  this  view, 
that  they  may  have  the  greateil  happiiiefs ;  or  if  we  efta- 
blilli  them  with  a  view  to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole 
city,  let  us  fee  whether  this  takes  place;  and  let  us  oblige 
thefe  allies  and  guardians  to  do  this,  and  we  muft  perfuade 
them  they  mall  thus  become  the  bell  performers  of  their 
nvn  particular  work;  and  we  muft  deal  with  all  others 
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in  the  fame  manner.  And  thus  the  whole  city  being  in- 
creafed,  and  well  coiiftituted,  let  us  allow  the  feveral  tribes 
to  participate  of  happinefs  as  their  natures  admit.  You 
feem  to  me,  faid  he,  to  fay  well.  Shall  I  appear  to  you, 
faid  I,  to  fpeak  right  in  what  is  akin  to  this?  What  is 
that  ?  Confider  whether  other  artificers  are  corrupted  by 
thefe  things,  fo  as  to  be  made  bad  workmen.  What 
things  do  you  mean?  Riches,  faid  I,  and  poverty.  As 
how?  Thus  does  the  potter,  after  he  becomes  rich,  feem 
Hill  to  mind  his  art?  By  no  means,  faid  he.  But  will 
he  not  become  more  idle  and  carelefs  than  formerly? 
Much  more  fo.  Shall  he  not  then  become  a  more  1111- 
fkilful  potter?  Much  more  fo  likewife,  faid  he.  And 
furely  being  unable  through  poverty  to  furnifh  himfelf 
with  tools,  or  any  thing  elfe  requifite  to  his  art,  his  work- 
manmip  mall  be  more  imperfectly  executed,  and  his  fons 
or  thofe  others  whom  he  inflracteth  fliall  be  inferior  ar- 
tifts.  How  mould  they  not?  Through  both  thefe  now, 
poverty  and  riches,  the  workmanfliip  in  the  arts  is  ren- 
dered lefs  perfect,  and  the  artifls  themfelves  become  lefs 
expert.  It  appears  fo.  We  have  then  it  feems  difcover- 
ed  other  things,  which  our  guardians  muit  by  all  means 
watch  agaiiift,  that  they  may  nowife  efcape  their  notice, 
and  fleal  into  the  city.  What  kind  of  things  are  thefe? 
Riches,  faid  I,  and  poverty:  as  the  one  is  productive  of 
luxury,  idleiiefs,  and  a  love  of  novelty;  and  the  other, 
befides  a  love  of  novelty,  is  illiberal,  and  productive  of 
mifchief*  They  are  entirely  fo,  faid  he.  But  confider 
this,  Socrates!  how  fliall  our  city  be  able  to  engage  in. 
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war,  fmce  flie  is  poffefled  of  no  money,  efpecially  if  me 
be  obliged  to  wage  war  againil  a  great  and  opulent  ilate. 
It  is  plain,  faid  I,  that  to  fight  againil  one  of  this  kind  is 
fomewhat  difficult;  but  to  fight  againil  two  is  a  more 
eafy  matter.  How  fay  you,  reply 'd  he  ?  Firil  of  all  now, 
faid  I,  if  they  have  at  all  occafion  to  fight,  will  they  not, 
being  expert  in  the  art  of  war,  fight  againil  rich  men? 
They  will,  faid  he.  What  then,  faid  I,  Adimantus !  do  not 
you  think  that  one  boxer,  who  is  fitted  out  in  the  beil 
manner  pofiible  for  this  exercife,  is  eafily  able  to  fight  a- 
gainil  two  who  are  not  expert  boxers,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  rich  and  unweildy?  He  would  not  eafily  fight 
with  both  at  once,  faid  he?  No.  Though  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  retire  a  little,  and  then  turn  on  the  one  who 
fhould  be  the  furtheil  advanced  towards  him,  and  ilrike 
him,  and  by  doing  this  frequently  in  the  fun  and  heat, 
might  not  a  perfon.  of  this  kind  eafily  defeat  many  fuch 
as  thefe?  To  be  fare,  faid  he,  that  would  be  110  great 
wonder.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  rich  have  more 
knowledge  and  experience  of  boxing  than  of  the  military 
art?  I  do,  faid  he.  Eafily  then,  as  it  plainly  appears, 
will  our  boxers  combat  with  double  and  triple  their  num- 
ber. I  will  agree  with  you,  faid  he;  for  you  feem  to  me 
to  fay  right.  But  what  if  they  fhould  fend  an  ambaily 
to  another  ilate,  informing  them  of  the  true  fituation  of 
the  affair,  telling  we  make  no  life  of  gold  or  filver,  neither 
is  it  lawful  for  us  to  ufe  them,  but  with  you  it  is  lawful; 
if  then  you  become  our  allies  in  the  Avar,  you  will  receive 
the  fpoils  of  all  the  other  Hates:  do  you  imagine  that 
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any,  on  hearing  thefe  things,  would  chufe  to  fight  a- 
gainft  fcrong  and  refolute  dogs,  rather  than  in  alliance 
with  the  dogs  to  fight  againil  fat  and  tender  Iheep?  I 
do  not  think  it ;  but  if  the  riches  of  others  be  amafTed 
into  one  ftate,  fee  that  it  does  not  endanger  that  which 
is  poor.  You  are  happy,  faid  I,  that  you  imagine  any 
other  deferves  to  be  called  a  ftate  befides  fuch  an  one  as 
we  have  eitablifhed,  Why  not,  faid  he  ?  We  muft  give 
others,  faid  I,  a  more  magnificent  appellation ;  for 
each  of  them  confiils  of  many  Hates,  and  is  not  one,  as 
is  faid  in  way  of  irony;  for  there  are  always  in  them 
two  parties  at  war  with  each  other,  the  poor  and  the 
rich;  and  in  each  of  thefe  again  there  are  very  many: 
•50  which,  if  you  apply  as  to  one,  you  arc  miftaken  en- 
tirely; but  if,  as  to  many,  you  put  one  part  in  pofTeinoii 
of  the  goods  and  power  of  another,  or  even  deliver  up 
the  one  to  the  other,  you  {hall  always  have  the  many 
for  your  allies,  and  the  few  for  enemies.  And  fo  long 
as  your  fcatc  iliall  continue  temperately,  as  now  eftabliili- 
ed,  it  iliall  be  the  greateil.  I  do  not  fay  it  mall  be  ac- 
counted Ibj  but  ihail  be  really  the  greateft;  though  its 
defenders  were  no  more  than  one  thoufand:  for  one  Hate 
fo  great  you  will  not  eafily  find,  neither  among  the 
Greeks  nor  Barbarians,  but  many  which  are  accounted 
many  times  larger  than  fuch  an  one  as  this.  Are  you  of 
a  different  opinion?  No  truly,  faid  he.  Might  not  this 
then,  faid  I,  be  the  befc  mark  for  our  rulers  how  large  to 
make  the  city,  and  what  extent  of  ground  to  mark  off 
for  it,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  without  minding  any. 
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thing  more?      What  mark,  faid  he?      I  imagine,  faid  I? 
this  one.      So  long  as  the  city,  on  its  increafe,  continues 
to  be  one;  fo  long  it  may  be  increafed,  but  not  beyond 
it.    Very  right,  faid  he.    Shall  we  not  then  lay  this  fur- 
ther injunction  on  our  guardians,   to   take   care  by  all 
means  that  the  city  be  neither  fmall  nor  great,   but  of 
moderate  extent,  and  be  one  city.      We  mall  probably, 
faid  he,  enjoin  them  a  trifling  affair.      A  more  trilling 
affair  ilill  than  this,   faid  I,  is  that  we  mentioned  above, 
when  we  obferved,  that  if  any  defcendant  of  the  guardi- 
ans be  naughty,   he  ought  to  be  cliimiiTed  to  the  other 
clalTes;   and  if  any  defcendant  of  the  others  be  worthy, 
he  is  to  be  raifed  to  the  rank  of  the  guardians :   and  this 
was  intended  to  fhow  that  all  the  other  citizens  ought 
to  apply  themfelves  each  to  that  particular  art  for  which 
he  hath  a  natural  genius,  that  fo  every  one  minding  his- 
own  proper  work,   may  not  be  many,  but  be  one;   and 
fo  likewife  the  whole  ftate  may  become  one,  and  not  be 
many.      This  indeed,  faid  he,  is  {till  a  more  trifling  mat- 
ter than  the  other.      We  do  not  here,  faid  I,   good  Adi- 
mantus!   as  one  may  imagine,   enjoin  them  many  and 
great  matters,   but  fuch  as  are  all  trifling,   if  they  take 
care  of  one  grand  point,  as  the  faying  is,  or  rather  that 
which  is  fufficient  in  place  of  the  grand.    What  is  that, 
faid  he?      Education,  faid  I,   and  nurture;  for  if,   being 
well  educated,  they  become  temperate  men,  they  will  ea~ 
fily  fee  through  all  thefe  things,  and  fucli  other  things 
as  we  omit  at  prefent,  refpecling  women,  marriages,  and . 
propagation  of  the  fpecics.      For  theie  things  oughu 
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all,  according  to  the  proverb,  to  be  made  entirely  com- 
mon among  friends.  That,  faid  he,  would  be  the  right- 
eft  way.  And  furely,  faid  I,  if  once  a  Republic  is  fet  a- 
going,  it  proceeds  happily,  increafmg  as  a  circle.  And 
whilft  good  education  and  nurture  are  preferved,  they 
produce  good  geniufes ;  and  good  geniufes,  partaking  of 
fuch  education,  produce  ilill  better  than  the  former,  as 
well  in  other  refpedts,  as  with  reference  to  propagation, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  other  animals.  It  is  likely,  faid  he.  To 
fpeak  then  briefly  this,  the  guardians  of  the  ftate  muft 
oppofe,  that  it  may  not,  efcaping  their  notice,  hurt 
the  conftitution;  nay,  above  all  things,  they  muft  guard 
againft  this,  not  to  make  any  innovations  in  the  exercife 
and  mufic,  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  order  of  the  ftate; 
but  to  maintain  this  order  as  much  as  poffible.  Being 
afraid  left  that  whilft  one  fays  that  poetical  expreilion, 

Men  moft  admire  that  fong, 

Which  hath  the  moft  of  novelty, 

one  fhould  frequently  imagine,  that  the  Poet  means  not 
new  fongs,  but  a  new  method  of  the  fong,  and  ihould 
commend  this.  Such  a  thing  is  neither  to  be  commend- 
ed nor  admitted:  for  to  receive  a  new  kind  of  mufic  is 

«, 

to  be  guarded  againft,  as  endangering  the  whole  of  the 
conftitution :  for  never  are  the  meamres  of  mufic  altered 
without  the  greateft  politic  laws,  according  to  Damon, 
with  whom  1  agree.  You  may  place  me  likewife,  faid 
Adimantus,  among  thole  who  are  of  that  opinion.  We 
muft  ere^t  then,  faid  1,  fome  barrier  as  would  feem,  fome- 
\vhere  here,  for  our  guardians  themfelves,  with  regard  to 
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mufic.  A  tranfgreflion  here,  faid  he,  eafily  indeed  fleals 
in  imperceptibly.  It  does,  faid  I,  in  the  way  of  di- 
verfion,  and  as  productive  of  no  mifchief.  For  neither 
indeed  does  it  produce  any  other,  faid  he,  but  that  be- 
coming familiar  by  degrees  it  infenfibly  runs  into  the 
manners  and  purfuits;  and  from  thence,  in  intercourfe 
of  dealings  one  with  another,  it  becomes  greater;  and 
from  this  intercourfe,  it  enters  into  laws  and  policies  with 
a  deal  of  impudence,  Socrates !  till  at  lail  it  overturn  all 
things,  both  private  and  public.  Well,  faid  I,  let  it  be 
allowed  to  be  fo.  It  appears  fo  to  me,  reply 'd  he.  Ought 
not  then  our  children,  as  I  faid  at  the  beginning,  to  re-  < 
ceive  directly  from  their  infancy  an  education  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  laws  of  the  conititution,  becaufe  if  their 
education  be  fuch  as  is  contrary  to  law,  and  the  children 
be  of  fuch  a  nature  themfelves,  it  is  impoliible  that  they 
fhould  ever  grow  up  to  be  worthy  men,  and  obfervant 
of  the  laws.  Why  is  it  not,  faid  he?  But  when  hand- 
fome  amufements  are  appointed  them  from  their  infan- 
cy, and  when,  by  means  of  the  mufic,  they  embrace  that 
amufement  which  is  according  to  law;  (contrarywife  to 
thofe  others)  this  mulic  attends  them  in  every  thing  elfe, 
and  grows  with  them,  and  raifeth  up  in  the  city  what- 
ever formerly  was  fallen  down.  It  is  true  indeed,  faid 
he.  And  thefe  men,  faid  I,  difcover  thofe  eftablifhments 
which  appear  trifling,  and  which  thofe  others  deilroyed 
altogether.  What  eiiablilhments?  Such  as  thefe,  filence 
of  the  younger  before  the  elder,  which  is  proper;  and 
the  giving  them  place,  and  rifing  up  before  them,  and  re- 
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verence  of  parents:  likewife  what  (having,  what  clothes, 
fhoes,  with  the  whole  drefs  of  the  body,  and  every  thing 
elfe  of  the  kind.      Are  you  not  of  this  opinion?      I  am. 
But  to  eftablifh  thefe  things  by  law,  would,  I  imagine, 
be  a  filly  thing,  nor  is  it  done  any  where,  nor  would  it 
ftand,  though  eflablifhed  both  by  word  and  writing.   For 
how  is  it  poffible  ?   It  feems  then,  faid  I,  Adimantus,  that 
a  man's  character  and  conduct  will  always  be  according 
to  his  education,  let  him  apply  himfelf  afterwards  to  what 
he  will;  or  does  not  the  like  always  produce  the  like? 
Why  not?      And  we  may  fay,  I  imagine,  that  at  laft  it 
arrives  at  fomewhat  complete  and  vigorous,  either  good, 
or  what  is  the  reverfe.    Why  not,  faid  he  ?     I  would  not 
then,  faid  I,  for  thefe  reafons,  as  yet,  undertake  to  fettle 
by  law  fuch  things  as  thefe.     Right,  faid  he.     But  what 
truly  now,  faid  I,  as  to  thofe  laws  relative  to  matters  of 
exchange,  and  to  their  traffic  one  with  another  at  mercat, 
and  if  you  pleafe,  their  traffic  likewife  among  their  han- 
dicrafts, their  fcandals,  bodily  hurt,  and  raifmg  of  law- 
fiiits;   their  inftitution  of  judges,  and  likewife  fuch  im- 
pofts  and  payments  of  taxes  as  may  be  neceiTary  either 
at  niercats  or  at  iliores,  or  in  general  whatever  laws  are 
municipal,  civil,  or  of  the  marine,  or  what  other  laws 
there  may  be  of  this  kind ;  fhall  we  dare  to  eftablifh  any 
of  thefe?      It  is  improper,   faid  he,   to  prefcribe  thefe  to 
good  and  worthy  men:   for  they  will  eafily  find  out  the 
moft  of  them,  fuch  as  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  by  law. 
Yes,  faid  I,  friend!  if  at  leaft  God  grant  them  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  laws  we  formerly  explained.      And  if  not, 
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faid  he,  they  will  fpend  the  whole  of  their  life,  making 
and  amending  many  fuch  laws  as  thefe,  imagining  that 
they  mail  thus  attain  to  that  which  is  befL  You  fay 
that  fuch  as  thefe  mall  lead  a  life,  faid  I,  like  thofe  who 
are  lick,  and  at  the  fame  time,  unwilling,  through  in- 
temperance, to  quit  an  unwholfome  diet.  Entirely  fo. 
And  thefe  truly  mufl  live  very  pleafantly!  For  though 
they  deal  with  phyficians,  they  gain  nothing;  but  ren- 
der their  difeafes  greater,  and  more  complex;  and  they 
ftill  hope,  that  when  any  one  recommends  any  medicine 
to  them,  they  {hall,  by  means  of  it,  be  made  whole.  This 
is  entirely  the  fituation  of  fuch  difeafed  perfons  as  thefe. 
But  what,  faid  I,  is  not  this  pleafant  in  them?  to  count 
that  man  the  moil  hateful  of  all,  who  tells  them  the 
truth:  that,  'till  one  give  over  drunkennefs,  and  gluttony, 
a,nd  unchaile  pleafure,  and  lazinefs,  neither  drugs  nor 
cauftics,  nor  amputations,  nor  charms,  nor  applications, 
nor  any  other  fuch  things  as  thefe,  will  be  of  any  avaiL 
That,  faid  he,  is  not  quite  pleafant;  for  to  be  enraged 
at  one  who  tells  us  what  is  right,  hath  nothing  pleafant 
in  it.  You  are  no  admirer,  faid  I,  as  it  would  feem,  of 
this  fort  of  men.  No  truly.  Neither  then,  though  the 
whole  of  the  city,  (as  we  were  lately  faying)  mould  do 
fuch  a  thing,  would  you  commend  them:  or,  is  not  the 
fame  thing,  which  is  done  by  thefe  people,  done  by  all 
thofe  cities,  which,  being  ill-governed,  enjoin  their  citi- 
zens not  to  alter  any  part  of  the  conftitution. ;  for  that 
whoever  mall  do  fuch  a  thing  is  to  be  put  to  death.  But 
that  whoever  {hall  with  greatefl  chearfulnefs  pay  reve- 
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rence  to  thofe  who  govern  in  this  fafhion,  and  ihall  gra- 
tify them  in  the  moil  obfequious  manner;  and  antici- 
pating their  defires,  be  moil  dextrous  in  fatisfying  them, 
fhall  be  reckoned  both  worthy  and  wife  in  matters  of 
higheft  importance ;  and  be  held  by  them  in  the  greatefl 
honour?  They  feern  to  me  at  lead,  faid  he,  to  do  the  very 
fame  thing,  and  by  no  means  do  I  commend  them.  But 
what  again  as  to  thofe  who  defire  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  fuch  iiates,  and  are  even  fond  of  it,  are  you  not 
delighted  with  their  courage  and  dexterity?  I  am,  faid 
lie,  excepting  fuch  as  arc  inipofed  on  by  them,  and  fan- 
cy that  they  are  really  politicians,  becaufe  they  are  com- 
mended as  fuch  by  the  multitude.  How  do  you  mean? 
Do  you  not  pardon  thofe  men,  faid  I?  Or  do  you  even 
think  it  is  poffible  for  a  man  who  cannot  meafure  him- 
felf,  when  he  hears  many  other  fuch  mentellincr,  that  he 

J  C-* ' 

is  four  cubits,  not  to  believe  this  of  himfelf?  It  is  iiii- 
poflible,.  faid  he..  Then  be  not  angry  in  this  cafe;  for 
Inch  men  as  thcfc  are  of  all  the  moil  ridiculous,  always 
making  laws  about  fuch  things  as  we  now  mentioned, 
and  always  amending;  they  imagine  that  they  fhall  find 
ipme  period"  of  thefe  frauds  refpecting  commerce,  and 
shofe  other  things  I  now  fpoke  of,  being  ignorant  that 
they  are  in  reality  attempting  to  deilroy  a  hydra.  They 
are  furely,  faid  he,  doing  nothing  elfe.  I  imagine  then, 
faid  I,  that  a  true  law-giver  oneht  not  to  eive  himfelf 

o  <_/  o 

much  disturbance  about  fuch  a  fpecies  of  laws  and  po- 
lice, cither  in  an  ill  or  well-regulated  ilate;  in  the  one,, 
becaufe  it. is  unprofitable  and  of  no  avail;  in  the  other.,. 
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becaufe  any  one  can  find  out  fome  of  the  laws,  and  o- 
thers  of  them  flow  of  courfe  from  the  habits  arifmg  from 
their  early  education.  What  part  then  of  the  inftituti- 
ons  of  law,  faid  he,  have  we  yet  remaining?  And,  I 
faid,  that  to  us  indeed  there  is  nothing  remaining;  but 
however  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  there  remains  the  great- 
eft,  nobleil,  and  moil  important  of  legal  inflitutions.  Of 
what  kind,  faid  he?  The  inftitutions  of  temples,  facrifi» 
ces,  and  other  worfhip  of  the  Gods,  Daemons,  and  he- 
roes; likewife  the  depofiting  the  dead,  and  what  other 
rites  ought  to  be  performed  to  them,  fo  as  to  make  them 
propitious.  For  truly  fuch  things  as  thefe,  we  ourfelves 
neither  know,  nor,  in  founding  the  ftate,  will  we  intruil 
them  to  any  other,  if  we  be  wife,  nor  will  we  make  ufe 
of  any  other  interpreter,  befides  our  own  God.  For  this 
God  is  the  fupreme  interpreter  to  all  men  in  thefe  things, 
who  interpreted!  to  them  fitting  on  the  middle  of  the 
earth.  And  it  is  well  eftablifhed,  faid  he,  and  we  mull 
do  accordingly.  Thus  now,  fon  of  Arifto,  faid  I,  is  the 
city  efcabliihed  for  you.  And,  in  the  next  place,  having 
procured  fome  how  fufficient  light,  do  you  yourfelf  ob- 
ferve,  and  call  on  your  brother  and  on  Polemarchus,  and 
thefe  others  to  affift  us,  if  by  any  means  we  may  at  all  per- 
ceive where  juftice  is,  and  where  injuitice ;  and  in  what  re- 
fpect  they  differ  from  each  other:  and  which  of  them  the 
man  ought  to  acquire,  who  propofes  to  himfelf  to  be  hap- 
py, whether  he  be  concealed  or  not  concealed  both 'from 
Gods  and  men.  But  you  fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  re- 
ply'd  Glauco ;  for  you  yourfelf  promifed  to  inquire  into 
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this,  deeming  it  impious  for  you  not  to  affifl  the  caufe  of 
juftice  by  every  poiiible  means.      It  is  true,  faid  I,  what 
you  put  me  in  mind  of,  and  I  mull  do  accordingly.   But 
it  is  proper  that  you  too  mould  aflift  in  the  inquiry.  We 
fhall  do  fo,  faid  he.    I  hope  then,  faid  I,  to  find  it  out  in 
this  manner.      I  imagine  that  our  city,  if  it  be  rightly 
eftablilhed,  is  perfectly  good.  Of  neceflity,  faid  he.  Then 
it  is  plain,  that  it  is  wife,  and  brave,  and  temperate,  and 
juft.      It  manifeftly  is  fo.     Which  ever  then  of  thefe  we 
fhall  find  in  it,  iliall  there  not  remain  behind  that  which 
is  not  found?    Why  not?    For  as  if  we  were  in  quell  of 
one,  of  any  other  four,  in  any  thing  whatever,  if  we  dif- 
covered  this  one  at  the  firft,  we  would  be  fatisfied;  but 
if  we   mould  iirft  clifcover  the  other   three  from   this 
itfelf,    that   which  we  were  inquiring  after  would  be 
known;  for  it  is  plain  it  would  be  no  other  but  that 
which  remained.      You  fay  right,   faid  he.      Since  then 
there  are  in  our  ftate  thofe  four  above-mentioned,  fliall 
we  not  inquire  about  them,  according  to  the  fame  man- 
ner?     It  is  plain  we  ought.      Firfl  of  all  then,  to  me  at 
leail,  wifdom  appears  to  be  confpicuous  in  it;  and  con- 
cerning it,   there  appears   fomething  very  uncommon. 
What  is  that,  faid  he?     Surely  this  city  which  we  have 
defcribed  appears  to  me  to  be  wife,  for  its  councils  are 
wife;  are  they  not?     They  are.      And  furely  this  very 
thing,  the  ability  of  counfelling  well,  is  plainly  a  certain 
fcienc"e ;   for  men  no  where  counfel  well  through  igno- 
rance, ,but  through  fcience.      It  is  plain.      But  there  are 
many  and  various  fpecies  of  fcience  in  the  Hate*     Why 
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are  there  not?  Is  it  then  from  the  fcience  of  the  carpen- 
ters, that  the  ilate  is  to  be  denominated  wife  and  well- 
counfelled?  By  no  means  from  this,  faid  he,  is  it  faid  to 
be  wife,  but  to  be  mechanical.  Is  then  the  ilate  to  be 
denominated  wife,  when  it  confults  wifely  through  its 
knowledge  in  uteniils  of  wood,  how  to  have  thefe  in  the 
beft  manner  poilible?  Nor  this  neither.  But  what,  is  it 
for  its  knowledge  of  thefe  in  brafs,  or  for  any  thing  elfe 
of  this  kind?  For  none  of  thefe,  laid  he.  Nor  yet  for 
its  knowledge  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  it  faid  to  be 
wife,  but  to  be  fkilled  in  agriculture.  It  feems  fo  to  me, 
But  what,  faid  I,  is  there  any  fcience  among  any  of  the 
citizens  in  this  city  which  we  have  founded,  which  de- 
liberates, not  about  any  particular  thing  in  the  city,  but 
about  the  whole,  how  it  may,  in  the  beft  manner,  behave 
towards  itfelf,  and  towards  other  cities  ?  There  is  truly. 
What  is  it,  faid  I,  and  among  whom  is  it  to  be  found? 
This  very  guardianlhip,  faid  he,  is  it,  and  it  is  among  thefe 
governours,  whom  we  lately  denominated  complete  guar- 
dians. What  now  do  you  denominate  the  ilate  on  ac 
count  of  this  knowledge?  Well-counfelled,  faid  he,  and 
really  wife.  Whether  then,  faid  I,  do  you  imagine  the 
brafs-fmiths,  or  thefe  true  guardians,  will  be  moil  nu- 
merous in  the  feate?  The  brafs-fmiths,  faid  he,  will  be 
much  more  numerous.  And  of  all,  faid  I,  as  many  as 
having  any  knowledge,  are  of  any  account,  will  not  thefe 
guardians  be  the  fewcil  in  number?  By  much.  'From 
this  fmalleil  tribe  then,  and  part  of  the  ilate,  and  from- 
that  prefiding  and  governing  knowledge  in  it,  is  the  whole 
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city  wifely  eflabliihed  according  to  nature,  and  this  tribe 
as  appears  is  by  nature  the  fmallcft,  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth  to  fhare  in  this  knowledge,  which  of  all  others  ought 
alone  to  be  denominated  wifdom.  You  fay,  reply 'd  he, 
perfectly  true.  This  one,  then,  of  the  four,  we  have 
found,  I  know  not  how,  both  what  it  is,  and  in  what 
part  of  the  fhate  it  refides.  And  it  feems  to  me,  faid  he, 
to  be  fufficiently  defcribed.  But  furely  as  to  fortitude, 
at  leafl,  it  is  no  difficult  matter,  both  to  find  out  itfelf, 
and  the  particular  part  of  the  city  in  which  it  refides,  on 
account  of  which  virtue,  the  city  is  denominated  brave. 
As  how?  Doth  any  one,  faid  I,  call  a  city  brave  or  cow- 
ardly, with  reference  to  any  other,  than  that  particular 
part  of  it  which  makes  war,  and  fights  in  its  defence?  No 
one,  faid  he,  calls  it  fuch,  with  reference  to  any  other  part. 
For  I  do  not  imagine,  faid  I,  that  the  other  tribes  who 
are  in  it,  whether  they  be  cowardly  or  brave,  have  power 
to  render  the  city  either  the  one  or  the  other.  No  in- 
deed. The  city  then  is  brave  likewife  in  one  particular 
part  of  itfelf,  becaufe  it  hath  within  it  a  power  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  mall  always  preferve  their  opinions  about 
things  which  are  dreadful,  that  they  are  both  thefe  very 
things,  and  of  the  very  fame  kind  which  the  law-giver 
.  inculcated  011  them  in  their  education?  Do  not  you  call 
this  fortitude?  I  have  not,  faid  he,  entirely  comprehend- 
ed what  you  fay;  but  tell  it  over  again.  I  call  forti- 
tude, "faid  I,  a  certain  prefervative.  What  fort  of  prefer- 
vative?  A  prefervative  of  opinion  formed  by  law  in  a 
courfe  of  education  about  things  which  are  dreadful, 
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what  thefe  are,  and  of  what  kind :  I  called  it  a  preferva- 
tive  at  all  times,  becaufe  they  were  to  preferve  it  in  pains 
and  in  pleafures,  in  deiires  and  fears,  and  never  to  call  it 
off;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  I  mall  liken  it  to  what  in  my 
opinion  it  bears  a  near  refemblance.    I  am  pleafed.    Do 
not  you  know  then,  faid  I,   that  the  dyers,   when  they 
want  to  dye  their  wool,  fo  as  to  be  a  purple  colour,  out 
of  all  the  colours,  they  firil  make  choice  of  the  white; 
and  then,  with  no  fmall  preparation,   they  prepare  and 
manage  it,  fo  as  beil  of  all  to  take  on  the  pureft  colour, 
and  thus  they  dye  it:  and  whatever  is  tinged  in  this 
manner,  is  of  an  indelible  dye ;   and  no  warning,  neither 
without  or  with  foap,  is  able  to  take  away  the  pure  co- 
lour:  but  fuch  wool  as  is  not  managed  in  this  manner, 
you  know  what  fort  it  proves ;  whether  one  is  dying  o- 
ther  colours,   or  this  one,  without  the  due  preparation 
beforehand.     I  know,  faid  he,  that  they  are  eafily  wailieii 
out,  and  are  ridiculous.      Imagine  then,  that  we  too,  ac- 
cording to  our  ability,  were  aiming  at  fuch  a  thing  as 
this,  when  we  were  chuiing  out  our  foldiers,  and  were 
mftructing  them  in  mufic  and  exercife:   and  do  not  ima- 
gine we  had  any  thing  elfe  in  view,  but  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  us,  they  mould  in  the  heft  manner  imbibe  the 
laws  as  a  colour;  in  order  that  their  opinion  about  what 
is  dreadful,  and  about  other  things,  might  be  indelible, 
both  by  means  of  natural  temper,  and  fuitable  education: 
and  that  thefe  wafhes,    however  powerful   in  effacing, 
may  not  be  able  to  waili  away  their  dye,  pleafure,  which 
is  more  powerful  in  effecting  this  than  all  foap  and  allies, 
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pain  and  fear,  and  delire,  which  exceed  every  other  cof- 
metic.  Such  a  power  now,  and  perpetual  prefervation  of 
right  opinion,   and  fuch  as  is  according  to  law,   about 
things  which  are  dreadful,  and  which  are  not,  I  call  and 
conftitute  fortitude,  unlefs  you  offer  fomething  elfe.   But 
I  offer,  faid  he,  nothing  elfe:   for  you  feem  to  me  to  rec- 
kon that  fuch  right  opinion  of  thefe  things,  as  arifes 
without  education,  is  both  favage  and  fervile;  and  not 
at  all  according  to  law,  and  you  call  it  fomething  other 
than  fortitude.    You  fay  moft  true,  faid  I.    1  admit  then, 
that  this  is  fortitude.      Admit  it  further,  faid  I,  to  be  po- 
litical fortitude ;  and  you  fhall  admit  rightly ;  but  if  you 
pleafe,  we  mall  inquire  about  it  more  perfectly  another 
time ;  for,  at  prefent,  it  is  not  this,  but  juftice  we  were 
feeking ;   and  with  regard  to  the  inquiry  concerning  this, 
it  hath,  in  my  opinion,  been  carried  far  enough.      You 
fpeak  very  well,  faid  he.      There  yet  remains,  faid  I,  two 
things  in  the  city  which  we  mufh  fearch  out :   both  tem- 
perance,  and  that  for  the  fake  of  which  we  have  been 
fearchmg  after  all  the  reft,  to  wit  juftice.    By  all  means. 
How  now  can  we  find  out  juflice,   that  we  may  not  be 
further  troubled  about  temperance  ?   I  truly  neither  know, 
faid  he,  nor  do  I  wim  it  to  appear  firfl,  if  we  are  to  drop 
altogether  the  consideration  of  temperance;  but  if  you 
pleafe  to  gratify  me,  confider  this  before  the  other.   I  am 
indeed  pleafed,  faid  I,  if  I  be  not  doing  an  injury.    Con- 
fider then,  faid  he.      We  muil  confider,  reply 'd  I,  and  as 
it  appears  from  this  point  of  view,  it  feems  to  refemble 
fymphony  and  harmony  more  than  thofe  things  former- 
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ly  mentioned.  How?  Temperance,  faid  I,  is  fome  how  a 
kind  of  fymmetry,  and  a  government,  as  they  fay,  of 
certain  pleafures  and  defires,  and  to  appear  fuperior  to 
one's  felf,  I  d©  not  know  how,  and  other  fuch  things  are 
mentioned  as  characters  of  it;  are  they  not?  Thefe  are 
the  principal  characters  of  it,  faid  he.  Is  not  then  the 
expreffion.  fuperior  to  one's  felf  ridiculous  ?  For  he  who 
is  fuperior  to  himfelf,  muft  fome  how  be  likewife  infe- 
rior to  himfelf;  and  the  inferior  be  the  fuperior;  for 
the  fame  perfon  is  fpoken  of  in  all  thefe  cafes.  Why  not? 
But  to  me,  faid  I,  the  expreffion  feems  to  denote,  that  in 
the  fame  man,  with  refpect  to  his  foul,  there  is  one  part 
better,  and  another  worfe;  and  that  when  the  part  more 
excellent  in  its  nature  is  that  which  governs  the  inferior 
part,  this  is  called  being  fuperior  to  himfelf,  and  expref- 
fes  a  commendation;  but  when  through  ill  education, 
or  any  kind  of  converfe,  that  better  part,  which  is  fmal- 
ler,  is  conquered  by  the  crowd,  the  worfe  part;  this,  by- 
way of  reproach,  both  expreiTes  blame,  and  denotes  the 
perfon  thus  affected  to  be  inferior  to  himfelf,  and  alto- 
gether licentious.  So  it  appears,  faid  he.  Obferve  then, 
faid  I,  our  new  city,  and  you  fhall  find  one  of  thefe  in 
it:  for  you  will  own,  it  may  juilly  be  faid  to  be  fuperior 
to  itfelf,  if  where  the  better  part  governs  the  worfe,  that 
{late  is  faid  to  be  temperate  and  fuperior  to  itfelf.  I  ob- 
ferve,  faid  he,  and  you  fay  true.  And  furely  one  may 
find  a  great  many  and  various  defires  and  pleafures  and 
pains  more  efpecially  among  children  and  women  and 
domeftics,  and  among  the  greateil  and  moil  naughty  part 
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of  thofe  who  are  called  free.  It  is  perfectly  fo.  But  the 
fimple  and  the  moderate  defires,  and  fuch  as  are  truly 
governed  with  underflanding  and  the  judgment  of  right 
©pinion,  you  will  meet  with  both  in  the  few,  and  of  the 
foefl  natural  temper,  and  of  the  befl  education.  True, 
laid  he.  And  do  not  you  fee  thofe  things  in  our  city, 
that  there  too  the  delires  of  the  many,  and  of  the  bafer 
part,  are  governed  by  the  defires  and  by  the  prudence  of 
the  fmaller  and  more  moderate  part.  I  fee  it,  faid  he.  If 
then  any  city  ought  to  be  called  fuperior  to  pleafures  and 
defires,  and  to  itfelf,  this  one  is  to  be  called  fo.  By  all 
means,  faid  he.  And  is  it  not  on  all  thefe  accounts  tem- 
perate? Very  much  fo,  faid  he,  And  if  in  any  other 
city  there  is  the  fame  opinion  in  the  governours,  and 
the  governed  about  this  point,  who  ought  to  govern,  it 
is  to-  be  found  in  this  one,  do  not  you  think  fo  ?  I  am 
itrongly  of  that  opinion.  In  whom  then  of  the  citizens 
will  you  fay,  that  temperance  refides,  when  they  are  thus 
affected  in  the  governours,  or  the  governed?  In  both  of 
them  fome  how,  faid  he.  You  fee  then,  faid  I,  that  we 
jultly  conjectured  of  late  that  temperance  refembles  a 
kind  of  harmony.  For  what?  Becaufe  not  as  fortitude 
and  wifclom,  which  reflde  each  of  them  in  a  certain  part, 
the  one  of  them  making  the  city  wife,  and  the  other  cou- 
rageous, not  after  this  manner  doth  it  render  the  city 
temperate;,  but  it  is  naturally  difFufed  through  the  whole, 
connecting  the  weakefl,  and  thofe  in  the  middle,  all  in 
one  f ymphony,  either  as  to  wifdom  if  you  will,  or  if  you 
will  in  ftreogth,  or  iix  fubftarxce,  or  in.  any  other  of  tliofe 
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things ;  fo  that  mofl  juftly  may  we  fay,  that  this  concord 
is  temperance:   a  fymphony  of  that  which  is  naturally 
the  worfe  and  the  better  part,  with  reference  to  this, 
which  of  them  ought  to  govern  in  the  city,  and  in  every 
individual.     I  am  entirely,  faid  he,  of  the  fame  opinion. 
Be  it  fo  then,  faid  I.    There  are  now  three  things  in  the 
city  it  would  feem  clearly  difcovered :  but  now  with  re~ 
fpect  to  that  other  fpecies  which  remains,  by  which  the 
city  partakes  of  virtue;  what  at  all  can  it  be?     Is  it  not 
plain  that  it  is  juftice.    It  is  plain.    Ought  we  not  now5 
Glauco,   like  fome  huntfmen,   to  furround  the  thicket 
carefully,  attending,  left  juftice  fome  how  efcape,  and  dif- 
appearing,  remain  undifcovered.    For  it  is  plain  that  Ihe 
is  fome  where  here.      Look  and  be  eager  to  perceive  her, 
if  any  how  you  fpy  her  fooner  than  I,  and  point  her  to 
me.      I  wiili  I  could,  faid  he ;  but  if  you  employ  me  as 
an  attendant  rather,  and  one  who  is  able  to  perceive  what 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  you  will  treat  me  perfectly  welL 
Follow,  faid  I,  after  you  have  offered  prayers  along  with 
me.      I  will  do  fo;  only,  faid  he,  lead  you  the  way.    To 
me  this  feems,  faid  I,  to  be  a  place  fome  how  of  difficult 
accefs,  and  fhady :   It  is  truly  dark,  and  difficult  to  be  fcru- 
tinized ;  we  muft  however  go  on.      We  muft  go,  faid  he* 
I  then  perceiving,  faid,  16!  161  Glauco!  we  feem  to  have 
fomewhat  which  appears  to  be  a  footftep ;  and  I  imagine 
that  fomething  fhall  not  very  long  efcape  us.      You  teli 
good  news,  faid  he.      We  are  truly,  faid  I,  of  a  flow  dif- 
pofition.  As  how?  It  appears,  happy  friend!  to  have  been, 
long  fince  rolling  at  our  feet,   from  the  beginning,  and 
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we  perceived  it  not,  but  made  the  moll  ridiculous  figure, 
like  thofe  who  feek  fometimes  for  what  they  have  in 
their  hand,  fo  we  did  not  perceive  it,  but  were  looking 
ibmewhere  off  at  a  diilance,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  it 
efcaped  us.      How  do  you  fay>  reply'd  he?    Thus,  faid  I, 
that  we  feem  to  me  to  have  been  fpeaking  and  hearing  of  it 
long  fmce,  and  not  to  underfland  ourfelves,  that  in  fome 
meafure  we  expreiled  it.      A  long  preamble  to  one  who- 
is  eager  to  hear.      Hear  then,  faid  I,  if  I  fay  any  thingo. 
For  that  which  we  at  firil  eftablifhed,  when  we  regulated 
the  city,  as  what  ought  always  to  be  done,  that,  I  ima- 
gine, or  a  fpecies  of  it,   is  juilice*     For  we  fomewhere 
eflablimed  it,   and  often  fpoke  of  it,   if  you  remember^ 
that  every  one  ought  to  apply  himfelf  to  one  thing  re- 
lating to  the  city  to  which  his  genius  was  naturally  moit 
adapted-.    We  did  fpeak  of  it.    And  that  to  do  one's  own 
affairs,  and  net  to  be  pragmatical,  is  juflice.      This  we 
have  both  heard  from  many  others,  and  have  often  fpo- 
ken  of  it  ourfelves.    We  have  indeed  fpoken  of  it.    This 
then,  friend!  faid  I,  appears  to  be  in  a  certain  manner 
juflice :   to  do  one's  own  affairs.      Do  you  know  whence 
I  conjecture  this?     No,  but  tell,   faid  he.     Befides  thofe 
things  we  have  already  confidered  in  the  city,  viz.  tempe- 
Fancej  fortitude  and  wifdom;   this,  faid  I,  feems  to  re- 
main, which  gives  power  to  all  thefe  both  to  have  a  be- 
ing in  the  Hate,  and  whilil  they  exifl  in  it,  to  afford  it 
iafety;  and  we  faid  too,  that  juflice  would  be  that  which 
would  remain,  if  we  found  the  other  three.    There  is  ne- 
for  it,  faid  he.  But  if,  faid  I,  it  be  neceffary  to  judge 
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which  of  thefe,  when  fubfifting  in  the  city,  fhall  in  the 
greatefl  mcafure  render  it  good ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine,  whether  the  agreement  between  the  governours 
and  the  governed,  or  the  maintaining  of  found  opinion 
by  the  foldiers  about  what  things  are  dreadful,  and  what 
are  not;  or  wifdom  and  guardianihip  in  the  rulers;  or 
whether  this,  when  it  exifls  in  the  city,  renders  it  in  the 
greatefl  meafure  good,  viz,  when  child  and  woman,  bond 
and  free,  artificer,  magiftrate  and  fubjecl:,  when  every  one 
does  their  own  affairs,  and  is  not  pragmatical.     It  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  faid  he,  why  is  it  not?  This  power  then, 
by  which  every  one  in  the  city  performs  his  own  office, 
is  co-rival  it  feems  for  the  perfection  of  the  city,  along 
with  its  wifdom,  temperance,  and  fortitude.     Extremely 
fo,  faid  he.      Will  you  not  then  conftitute  juflice  to  be 
this  co-rival  with  thefe,  for  the  perfection  of  the  city  ?   By 
all  means.    Confider  it  like  wife  in  this  manner,  whether 
it  fhall  thus  appear  to  you,  Will  you  injoin  the  rulers  to 
give  juft  decifions  in  judgment?      Why  not?      But  will 
they  give  juft  judgment,  if  they  aim  at  any  thing  prefe- 
rable to  this,  that  no. one  mall  have  what  belongs  to  others, 
nor  be  deprived  of  his  own  ?    No,  but  they  can  only  give 
juft  judgment,  when  they  aim  at  this.    And  do  they  not 
aim  at  this  as  being  juft?     Yes.     And  thus  juflice  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  habitual  praclice  of  one's  own  pro 
per  and  natural  work.     It  is  fo.      See  then  if  you  agree 
with  me.      If  a  carpenter  take  in  hand  to  do  the  work 
of  a  fhoernaker,  or  a  fhoemaker  the  work  of  a  carpcnr 
r.  or  exchange  either  their  utenfils  or  prices,  or  if  the...' 
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fame  man  take  in  hand  to  do  both,  and  all  elfe  be  ex- 
changed; do  you  imagine  the  flate  would  be  any  way 
greatly  injured?  Not  very  much,  faid  he.  But  I  imagine, 
that  when  one  who  is  a  craftfman,  or  who  is  born  to 
any  lucrative  employment,  mail  afterwards,  being  puf- 
fed up  by  riches,  by  the  mob,  or  by  ftrength,  or  any  other 
fuch  thing,  attempt  to  go  into  the  rank  of  counfellor  and 
guardian,  when  unworthy  of  it;  and  when  thefe  lhall 
exchange  utenfils  and  prices  with  one  another;  or  when 
the  fame  man  mall  take  in  hand  to  do  all  thefe  things 
at  once ;  then  I  imagine  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that  this 
interchange  of  thefe  things,  and  this  variety  of  employ- 
ments praftifed  by  one  is  the  deftruction  of  the  flate.  By 
all  means.  Pragmaticalnefs  then  in  thefe  three  fpecies, 
and  their  change  into  one  another,  is  the  greateft  hurt 
to  the  ftate,  and  may  moft  juftly  be  called  its  naughtinefs. 
It  may  fo  truly.  But  will  not  you  fay  that  injuftice  is 
the  greateft  ill  of  the  flate?  Why  not?  This  then  is  in- 
juftice. But  let  us  again  fpeak  of  it  in  this  manner. 
When  the  craftfman,  the  auxiliary,  and  the  guardian- 
band  do  their  proper  work,  each  of  them  doing  their 
own  work  in  the  city;  this  is  the  contrary  of  the  other, 
that  is  juftice,  and  renders  the  city  juft.  It  feems  to  me, 
faid  he,  to  be  no  otherwife  than  thus.  But  let  us  not, 
faid  I,  affirm  it  very  ftrongly:  but  if  it  fhall  be  allowed 
us,  that  this  fpecies  of  thefe,  when  it  enters  into  any  in- 
dividual, is  likewife  juftice  in  him,  we  fhall  then  be  a- 
greed ;  (for  what  fhall  we  fay  ?)  if  not,  we  fhall  confider 
fomething  elfe.  But  now  let  us  finifh  that  fpeculationj 
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which  we  thought  proper,  when  we  judged,  that  if  we 
attempted  firft  to  contemplate  juilice  in  fome  of  the  greater 
objects  which  poflefs  it,  it  would  more  eafily  be  feen  in 
one  man;  and  a  city  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
per object  of  this  kind.  And  fo  we  eftablifhed  the  very 
beft  one  we  could,  well  knowing  that  juftice  would  be  in 
a  good  one.  Let  us  now  transfer  and  apply  to  a  iingle 
perfon,  what  hath  there  appeared  to  us  with  refpect  to  a 
whole  city:  and  if  the  fame  things  correfpond,  it  fhall 
be  well ;  but  if  any  thing  different  appear  in  the  indivi- 
dual, going  back  again  to  the  city,  we  ihall  put  it  to  the 
proof;  and  inilantly  confidering  them,  when  placed  by 
one  another,  and  linking  them,  we  fhall  make  juftice 
fliine  out  as  from  flints;  and  when  it  is  become  mani- 
feft,  we  fhall  firmly  eflablifh  it  among  ourfelves.  You 
fay  quite  in  the  right  way,  faid  he,  and  we  muft  do  fo. 
Why  then,  faid  I,  when  we  denominate  any  thing  the 
fame,  though  different  in  degrees,  is  it  diffimilar  in 
that  refpect  in  which  we  call  it  the  fame,  or  is  it  fimilar? 
It  is  fimilar,  faid  he.  The  juft  man  then,  faid  I,  will  dif- 
fer nothing  from  the  juft  city,  according  to  the  idea  of 
juftice,  but  will  be  fimilar  to  it.  He  will  be  fimilar  to  it? 
faid  he.  But  indeed  with  refpecl  to  this  inquiry,  the  city, 
at  leafl  appeared  then  to  be  juft,  when  the  three  fpecies 
of  difpofitions  in  it  did  each  of  them  its  own  work,  viz. 
the  temperate,  the  brave,  and  the  wife,  by  virtue  of  their" 
mvn  proper  natures,  and  not  according  to  any  other  af- 
fections and  habits.  True,  faid  he.  And  mall  we  not? 
friend,  judge  it  proper,  that  the.  individual,  who  hath,  in: 
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his  foul  the  fame  principles,  (viz.  temperance,  fortitude,  wif- 
dom,)  fhall,  from  having  the  fame  affedtions  with  thofe 
in  the  city,  be  called  by  the  fame  names.    By  all  means, 
faid  he.   We  have  again,  rare  friend,  fallen  into  no  mean 
fpeculation  concerning  the  foul;  whether  it  hath  in  it 
thofe  three  principles  or  not.  Into  no  mean  one,  as  I  ima- 
gine, faid  he.     And  it  is  likely,  Socrates!  that  the  com- 
mon faying  is  true,  that  things  excellent  are  difficult. 
It  appears,  faid  I.     But  know  well,  Glauco!  that  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion  we  fhall  never  comprehend  this  mat- 
ter accurately,  in  the  methods  we  are  now  ufmg  in  thefe 
reafonings,  for  the  road  leading  to  it  is  greater  and  longer; 
we  may  however,  it  is  likely,  fpeak  of  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  may  be  worthy  of  our  former  difquifitions  and  fpe- 
culations.     Is  not  that  defirable,  faid  he.     This  would  fa- 
tisfy  me  for  my  own  part  at  prefent  at  leaft.    This,  faid 
I,  fhall  to  me  too  be  quite  fufficient.      Do  not  then  give 
over,  faid  he,  but  purfue  your  inquiry.   Are  we  not  then 
under  a  neceffity,  faid  I,  of  acknowledging  that  there  are 
in  every  one  of  us  the  fame  principles  and  difpofitions 
which  are  in  the  city;  for  from  no  where  elfe  did  they 
get  thither?    •  For  it  were  ridiculous  if  one  mould  ima- 
gine that  the  irafcible  difpofition  did  not  arife  from  the 
individuals  in  cities,  who  have  this  blemifh,  as  thofe  of 
Thrace,  Scy thia,  and  in  fome  meafure  almoft  all  the  high- 
er region ;  and  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  with  rcfpect 
to  the  love  of  learning,  which  one  may  chiefly  afcribe 
to  this  country;  or  with  reference  to  the  love  of  riches, 
which  we  may  fay  prevailed  efpccially  among  the  Pheni- 
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dans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Very  much  fo,  faid 
he.  This  then  is  fo,  faid  I ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  be  known. 
No  indeed.  But  this  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
we  perform  each  of  thefe  by  the  fame  power;  or,  as 
they  are  three,  we  perform  one  by  one  power,  and  ano- 
ther by  another;  that  is,  we  learn  by  one;  we  are  angry 
by  another;  and  by  a  certain  third,  we  defire  thofe  plea- 
fures  relating  to  nutrition  and  propagation,  and  the  o- 
ther  pleafures  of  affinity  to  thefe.  Or  do  we  in  each  of 
thefe,  when  we  apply  to  them,  act  with  the  whole  foul: 
Thefe  things  are  difficult  to  be  determined  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  fubject.  So  it  feems  to  me,  faid  he.  Let 
us  then,  in  this  manner,  attempt  to  determine  thefe 
things,  whether  they  are  the  fame  with  one  another  or 
different  How  are  we  to  do  it?  It  is  plain,  that  one 
and  the  fame  thing  cannot  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  do 
or  fuffer  contrary  things  in  the  fame  refpect,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  fame  object;  fo  that  if  we  any  where  find 
thefe  circumilances  exifting  among  them,  we  mall  know 
that  it  was  not  one  and  the  fame  thing,  but  feveral.  Be 
it  fo.  Confider  then  what  I  am  faying.  Proceed,  re- 
ply'd  he.  Is  it  poffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  Hand  and 
to  be  moved  at  once  in  the  fame  refpect?  By  no  means. 
Let  us  fettle  this  more  accurately  ftill;  left,  as  we  proceed, 
we  be  any  way  uncertain  about  it.  For  if  one  mould 
fay,  that  when  a  man  ftands,  yet  moveth  his  hands  and 
his  head,  that  the  fame  perfon  at  once  ftandeth  and  is 
moved,  we  would  not,  I  imagine,  think  it  proper  to  fpeak 
an  this  manner ;  but  that  one  part  of  him  ftood,  and  ana- 
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tlier  part  was  moved.  Would  not  we  fpeak  in  this  man- 
ner? In  this  manner.  But  if  one  who  fays  thefe  things, 
Ihould,  in  a  more  jocofe  humour  ftill,  and  factioufly  ca- 
villing alledge,  that  tops  Hand  wholly,  and  are  moved 
at  once,  when  their  centre  is  fixed  on  one  point,  and  they 
are  whirled  about;  or  that  any  thing  elfe  going  round 
in  a  circle  in  the  fame  pofition  doth  this ;  we  would  not 
admit  it;  as  it  is  not  in  the  fame  refpect  that  they  Hand 
ftill  and  are  moved:  but  we  would  fay,  that  they  have 
in  them  the  perpendicular  and  the  periphery;  and  that 
•with  relation  to  the  perpendicular,  they  flood:  (for  to- 
wards no  fide  they  declined)  but  with  relation  to  the  pe- 
riphery,, they  moved  in  a  circle.  But  when  its  perpendi- 
cularity declineth  either  to  the  right  or  left  hand  for- 
wards or  backwards,  whilfl  it  is  at  the  fame  time  whirl- 
ing round;  then  in  no  refpect  doth  it  (land.  Very  right, 
laid  he.  Nothing  then  of  this  kind  mall  move  us,  when 
it  is  faid:  nor  mall  any  one  pcrfuadc  us,  as  if  any  thing, 
iieing  one  and  the  fame  thing,  could  do  and  fuffer  con- 
traries at  one  and  the  fame  time,  with  reference  to  the 
fame  object,  and  in  the  fame  rcfpe£L  He  mall  not  per- 
fuade  me,  faid.  he,  But  however,  laid  I,  that  we  may  not 
be  obliged  to  be  tedious  in  going  over  all  thefe  quibbles,, 
a;nd  in  evincing  them  to  be  falfe;  let  us  proceed  on  this 
fuppofition ;  that  fo  it  is ;  after  we  have  agreed,  that  if 
at  any  time  thefe  things,  appear  otherwife  than  as  we 
now  icttle  them,  we  ihall  yield  up  again  all  we  ihall 
gain  by  ic..  It  is  neceilary,  faid  he,  to  do  fo.  Would  not 
>;oq:  .then,  faid  I,,  deem,  tlicfe  things  among  thofc  which: 
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re  oppofite  to  one  another;  whether  they  be  actions  or 
paflions,  for  in  this  there  is  no  difference;   to  aflent,  to 
wit,  and  to  diflent,  to  defire  to  get  a  thing,  and  to  reject 
it ;  to  bring  towards  one's  felf,  and  to  pufh  away  ?  I  would 
deem  thefe,  faid  he,  among  the  things  which  are  oppo- 
iite to  each  other.      What  then,   faid  I,  with  refpect  to 
thirfting,  to  hungering,  and,  in  general,  with  rcfpect  to 
all  the  paflions ;  and  further,  to  defire,  to  will,   and  all 
thefe,   may  they  not  fomehow  be  placed  among  thofe 
fpecies  which  have  now  been  mentioned?  As  for  example, 
will  you  not  always  fay,   that  the  foul  of  one  who  has 
defire  goes  out  after  that  which  it  defires,  or  bringeth  near 
to  it  that  which  it  wifheth  to  have.      Or  again,  in  fo  far 
as  it  wants  fomething  to  be  afforded  it,  like  one  who 
only  fees  an  object,  intimates  by  figns,  to  have  it  brought 
near,  defiring  the  actual  pofTeflioii  of  it.    I  would  fay  fo. 
But  what,  to  be  unwilling,  not  to  wifh,  nor  to  defire,  mall 
we  not  deem  thefe  of  the  fame  kind,  as  to  pufli  away 
from  the  foul,  and  drive  off,  and  every  thing  elfe,  which 
is  oppofite  to  the  former?      Why  not?      This  being  the 
cafe,  ihall  we  fay  there  is  fome  fpecies  of  the  defires? 
And  that  the  moft  confpicuous  are  to  thirft,  and  to  hunger  ? 
We  fhall  fay  fo,  reply 'd  he.      Is  not  the  one  the  defire  of 
drinking,  and  the  other  of  eating?   Yes.  Is  it  then,  when 
confidered  as  thirft,  a  defire  in  the  foul  of  fomething  fur- 
ther than  of  drink?      It  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
third.    Is  there  then  a  thirft  of  a  hot  drink,  or  of  a  cold, 
of  much  or  of  little,  or  in  fhort  of  fome  particular  kind 
of  drink ;  for  if  there  be  any  heat  accompanying  the  thirft* 
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it  readily  occafions  a  defire  of  a  cold  drink,  but  if  cold  ac- 
companies it,  then  there  is  excited  a  defire  of  a  warm 
drink ;  if  the  thirft  be  great,  through  many  circumftan- 
ces,  it  occafions  a  defire  of  a  great  drink,  but  if  fmall,  a 
defire  of  a  fmall  one ;  but  the  defire  itfelf  to  thirft  never 
creates  the  defire  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  of  drink  itfelf, 
as  its  nature  prompteth;  and  in  like  manner  of  the  ap- 
petite of  hunger  with  relation  to  meat.     Thus  every  de- 
£re,  faid  he,  in  itfelf  is  of  that  alone  of  which  it  is  the. 
defire;   but  to  be  a  defire  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular  fpe- 
cies,  are  adventitious  circumflances.      Let  not  then  any 
one,  faid  I,  create  us  any  trouble,  as  if  we  were  inadver- 
tent;, that  no  oiiedcfired  drink,  but  good  drink;  or  meat,, 
but  good  meat ;  for  indeed  all  men  defire  that  which  is-, 
good.      If  then  thirft  be  a  defire,  it  is  of  what  is  good  ; 
whether  it  be  of  drink,  or  of  whatever  elfe  it  is  the  de- 
fire.    And  in  the  fame  way  of  all  the  other  defires.    Per- 
haps, reply'ct  lie,   the  man  who  fhould  mention   thefe 
things  would  fecm  to  fay  fomething  material,   But  how- 
ever, laid  I,  whatever  things  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
belong  to  any  -genus,  have  a  general  reference  to  the  ge-- 
nus;  but  each  particular  of  thefe  refers  to  a  particular 
fpecies  of  that  genus.      I  have  not  underftood  you,  faid 
he.      Have  you  not  underftood,  faid  I,  that  greater  is  o£ 
fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  greater  than  fomewhat?"    Yes  in- 
deed.     Is  it  not  greater  than  the  lefTer?     Yes.     And  that 
which  is  confidcrably  greater  than  that  which  is  confide- 
rably  leiler;  is  it  not?     Yes.     And  that  which  was  for- 
merly greater  than  that  which  was  formerly  lefler;  anct 
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that  which  is  to  be  greater  than  that  which  is  to  be  lef- 
fer?  What  elfe,  faid  he?  And  after  the  fame  manner, 
what  is  more  numerous  with  refpect  to  what  is  lefs  nu- 
merous, and  what  is  double  with  reference  to  what  is 
half,  and  all  fuch  like  things ;  and  further,  what  is  hea- 
vier with  refpect  to  lighter,  and  fwifter  to  flower,  and 
further  flill,  hot  to  cold;  and  all  fuch  like  things,  are 
they  not  after  this  manner?  Entirely  fo.  But  what  as 
to  the  fciences?  Is  not  the  cafe  the  fame?  For  fcience 
in  general  is  the  fcience  of  learning  in  general,  or  of 
whatever  elfe  you  think  proper  to  make  it  the  fcience: 
but  a  certain  particular  fcience,  and  of  fuch  a  particular 
kind  refers  to  a  certain  particular  object,  and  of  fuch  a 
kind.  What  I  mean  is  this.  After  the  fcience  of  build- 
ing houfes  arofe,  did  it  not  feparate  from  other  fciences, 
fo  as  to  be  called  architecture ?  What  elfe?  Was  it  not 
from  its  being  of  fuch  a  kind  as  none  of  the  ethers  were  ? 
Yes.  Was  it  not  then  from  its  being  the  art  of  ftieh  a  par- 
ticular thing,  that  itfelf  became  fuch  a  particular  art? 
And  all  other  arts  and  fciences  in  like  manner?  Theyr 
are  fo.  Allow  then,  faid  I,  that  this  is  what  I  wanted  to 
exprefs-,  if  you  have  now  understood  it ;  where  things 
are  confidered  as  having  reference  to  other  things,  gene- 
rals alone  refer  to  generals,  and  particulars  to  particulars, 
I  do  not  however  fay  that  the  fcience  altogether  refembles 
that  of  which  it  is  the  fcience;  (a£  if,  for  example,  the 
fcience  of  healthy  and  fickly  were  itfelf  healthy  and  fick- 
ly ;  or  that  the  fcience  of  good  and  evil  were  itfelf  good 
and  evil.)  But  as  fcience  is  not  confdtuted  the  fcience  of 
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that  thing  in  general  of  which  it  is  the  fcience,  but  only 
of  a  certain  quality  of  it,  (to  wit,  of  its  healthy  and  fick- 
ly  ftate,)  fo  itfelf  comes  to  be  a  certain  particular  fcience ; 
and  this  caufeth  it  to  be  called  no  longer  fimply  a  fci- 
ence, but  the  medicinal  fcience;  the  particular  fpecies  it 
is  of  being  fuperadded.  I  have  underftood  you,  faid  he, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fo.  But  will  not  you,  faid  I, 
make  thirft  now,  whatever  it  be,  to  be  one  of  thofe  things 
which  refpect  fomewhat  elfe,  conlidered  as  what  it  is,  and 
it  is  furely  thirft?  I  will,  faid  he,  and  it  refpedleth  drink. 
And  does  not  a  particular  thirft  defire  a  particular  drink : 
But  thirft  in  general  is  neither  of  much  nor  of  little,  nor 
of  good  nor  bad,  nor,  in  one  word,  of  any  particular  kind, 
but  of  drink  in  general  alone,  is  thirft  in  general  natu- 
rally the  defire.  Entirely  fo  indeed.  The  foul  of  the 
man  then  who  thirfteth  inclines  for  nothing  further  than 
to  drink,  this  he  defireth,  to  this  he  hafteth.  It  is  plain. 
If  then  at  any  time,  any  thing  pull  back  the  thirfting 
foul,  it  muft  be  fome  different  part  of  it  from  that  which 
thirfteth,  and  leadeth  it  as  a  wild  beaft  to  the  drink:  for 
have  we  not  faid,  that  it  is  impoilible  for  the  fame  thing, 
in  the  fame  refpecls,  and  with  the  fame  parts  of  it,  to 
do  at  once  contrary  things?  It  is  indeed  impoilible.  In 
the  fame  manner,  I  imagine,  as  it  is  not  proper  to  fay  of 
an  archer,  that  his  hands  at  once  puih  out,  and  likewife 
pull  in  the  bow;  but  that  the  one  hand  is  that  which 
pufheth  out,  and  the  other  that  which  pulleth  in.  En- 
tirely fo,  faid  he.  But  whether  may  we  fay,  that  there 
are  fome  who  when  athirft  are  not  willing  to  drink?  Yes 
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indeed,  faid  he,  there  are  many,  and  many  times  that  is 
the  cafe.  What  now,  faid  I,  may  one  fay  of  thefe  per- 
fons  ?  Might  it  not  be  faid,  that  there  was  in  their  foul 
fomewhat  prompting  them  to  drink,  and  likewife  fome- 
thing  hindering  them,  different  from  the  other,  and  fu- 
perior  to  the  prompting  principle.  It  feems  fo  to  me, 
faid  he.  Doth  not  then  the  retraining  principle  arife 
from  reafon  when  it  arifeth;  but  thofe  which  pufh,  and 
drive  forwards,  proceed  from  paflions  and  difeafes?  It 
appears  fo.  We  mall  then,  faid  I,  not  unreafonably  ac- 
count thefe  to  be  two,  and  different  from  one  another; 
calling  the  one  part  which  reafoneth,  the  rational  part 
of  the  foul ;  but  that  part  with  which  it  loves,  and 
hungers,  and  thirds,  and  thofe  other  appetites,  the  ir- 
rational and  concupifcible  part,  the  friend  of  certain 
gratifications  and  pleafures.  We  ihall  not,  faid  he,  but 
we  may  moil  reafonably  confider  them  in  this  lighto. 
Let  thefe  then,  faid  I,  be  allowed  to  be  diflinct  fpecies  in 
the  foul.  But  as  to  that  of  anger,  is  it  a  third  principle, 
or  has  it  affinity  to  one  of  thofe  two?  Perhaps  it  is,  faid 
he,  to  the  concupifcible  part,.  But  I  believe,  faid  I,  what 
I  have  fomewhere  heard,  how  that  Leontius,  the  foil  of 
Aglaion,  as  he  returned  from  the  Pyraeum,  perceived 
fome  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  fewer,  below  the  out- 
fide  of  the  north  wall,  and  had  both  a  defire  to  look  at 
them,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  averfe  from  it,  and  turn- 
ed himfelf  away ;  and  for  a  while  he  flruggled  with  his 
defire,  and  covered  his  eyes ;  but,  at  laft,  being  overcome 
by  his  appetite,  with  eager  eyes,  running  towards  the. 
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dead  bodies ;  lo  now,  faid  he,  you  wretched  eyes !  glut 
yourfelves  with  this  fine  fpectacle.      I  too,  faid  he,  have 
heard  it.      This  fpeech  now,   faid  I,  fhows  that  anger 
fometimes  oppofes  the  appetites,  as  being  different  one 
from  another.    It  Ihows  it,  indeed,  faid  he.    And  do  not 
we  often  perceive,  faid  1,  when  the  appetites  compel  any 
one,  contrary  to  reafon,  that  he  reproacheth  himfelf,  and 
is  angry  at  the  compelling  principle  within  him,  and 
when  the  rational  and  concupifcible  are  in  a  Hate  of  fe- 
dition,  anger  in  fuch  a  perfon  becomes  as  it  were  an 
ally  to  reafon:  but  when  the  appetite  goes  along  with 
reafon,  then  anger  gives  no  oppofition.     You  will  fay,  I 
imagine  that  you  have  perceived  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
yourfelf,  at  any  time,  nor  yet  in  any  other.     No  truly, 
faid  he.    What  now,  faid  I,  when  one  imagines  he  does 
an  injury,  the  more  generous  he  is,  is  he  not  fo  much 
the  lefs  apt  to  be  angry,  when  he  fufTers  hunger  and 
cold,  or  any  other  fuch  things  from  one  who  inflicts,  as 
he  imagines,  thefe  things  with  juftice?     And,  as  I  have 
faid,  his  anger  will  not  incline  him  to  rife  up  againft 
k  fuch  an  one.  True,  faid  he.  But  what  ?  when  one  imagines 
he  is  injured,,  doth  not  anger  in  fuch  an  one  burn,  and 
has  he  not  indignation,  and  fights,  as  an  ally,  on  the  fide 
of  what  appears  to  be  juft;  and  under  all  the  fufFerings 
of  hunger,  cold,  and  fuch  like,  bears  up,  and  conquers : 
and  ceafeth  not  from  its  generous  toils,  till  either  it  ac- 
complim  them,  or  dies,  or  is  retrained  by  the  rational 
principle  within  him,  like  a  dog  by  the  fhepherd,  and  is 
rendered  mild.     It  perfectly  refembles,  faid  he,  what  you 
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;  for,  in  our  city,  we  appointed  the  auxiliaries  to  be  obe- 
dient, as  dogs,  to  the  rulers  of  the  city,  as  to  fhepherds. 
You  rightly  underftand,  faid  I,  what  I  would  fay.  But 
have  you  befides  confidered  this  ?  As  what  ?  That  here 
the  reverfe  appears  concerning  the  irafcible  from  that  in 
the  former  cafe:  for  there  we  were  -deeming  it  the  fame 
with  the  concupifcible,  but  now  we  fay  it  is  far  from  it,  or 
that  in  the  fedition  of  the  foul,  it  much  rather  joins  its 
arms  with  the  rational  part.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  Is  it 
then  as  fomething  different  from  it,  or  as  a  fpecies  of  the 
rational?  fo  as  that  there  are  not  three  fpecies,  but  only 
two  in  the  foul,  the  rational  and  concupifcible.  Or  as 
there  were  three  fpecies  which  completed  the  city,  the 
lucrative,  the  auxiliary,  the  legiflative:  fo,  in  the  foul, 
this  irafcible  is  a  third  thing,  naturally  an  auxiliary  to 
the  rational,  if  it  be  not  corrupted  by  bad  education  ?  Of 
neceffity  it  is,  faid  he,  a  third.  Yes,  faid  I,  if  at  leafl  it 
appear  to  be  any  way  different  from  the  rational,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  diftincl  from  the  concupifcible.  But  that 
is  not  difficult,  faid  he,  to  be  feen.  For  one  may  fee  this, 
even  in  little  children,  that  immediately  from  their  in- 
fancy they  are  full  of  anger;  but  forne  appear  to  me  at 
leafl  never  at  all  to  participate  of  reafon;  and  the  moft 
arrive  at  it  but  late.  Yes,  truly,  faid  I,  you  fay  right.  And 
one  may  yet  further  obferve  in  the  brute  creatures,  that 
what  you  fay  is  really  the  cafe:  and  befides  this,  it  is 
likewife  atteiled  by  what  we  formerly  mentioned  from 
Homer, 

Striking  his  breafc,  his  heart  he  thus  reproved, 

Y 
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For  in  that  paffage,  Homer  hath  plainly  made  one  part 
reprehend  another;  the  part  which  reaibneth  about  good 
and  evil,  reprehend  the  part  which  is  unreafonably  angry. 
You  fay  perfectly  right,  faid  he.   Thefe  things,  faid  I,  we 
have  with  difficulty  agreed  to;  and  it  is  now  fufficiently 
acknowledged,  that  the  fame  fpecies  of  principles  as  arc 
in  a  city,  are  in  every  individual,  and  in  the  fame  num- 
ber.  They  are  fo.    Mud  it  not  therefore  of  neceffity  fol- 
low,  that  after  what  manner  the  city  was  wife,  and  in 
what  reflect,   after  the  fame  manner,   and  in  the  fame 
refpecl:  is  the  individual  wife  alfo.      Why  not?      And  in 
what  refpects,  and  after  what  manner  the  individual  is 
brave,  in  the  fame  refpecl,  and  after  the  fame  manner  is 
a  city  brave.    And  fo  in  all  other  reflects,  both  of  them 
are  the  fame  as  to  virtue.      Of  neceffity.      And  I  fancy,, 
Glauco!  we  fhall  fay  that  a  man  is  juft  in  the  fame  way 
as  we  faid  a  city  was  fo  ?     This  likewrife  is  quite  necef- 
fary.  But  have  we  not  fome  how  forgot  this,  that  the  city 
was  juft,  when  every  one  of  the  three  fpecies  in  it  did 
each  its  own  work?      We  do  not  appear  to  me,  faid  he5 
to  have  forgot  it.   We  muft  then  remember  likewife,  that 
each  one  of  us  will  be  juft,  and  do  his  own  work,  when 
lie  doth  his  own  affairs  within  himfelf.     We  muft,  faid. 
&e>  carefully  remember  it.      Is  it  not  then  proper  that 
the  rational  part  mould  govern,   as  it  is  wife,  and  hath 
Elite  care  of  the  whole  foul?      And  that  the  irafcible  part, 
ihould  be  obedient  and  an  auxiliary  of  the  other?     Cer- 
cainly.     Shall  not  then  the  mixture.,,  as  we  obferved,  of. 
and  exe.rc.ife  make  thefe  two  harmoniousy  railing 
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and  nourifhing  the  one  with  worthy  reafonings  and  learn- 
ing, and  unbending  the  other,  foothing  and  fweetening 
it  by  harmony  and  meafure?  Moil  perfectly,  faid  he. 
And  when  thofe  two  are  in  this  manner  nourifhed,  and 
have  been  truly  taught,  and  inftructed  in  their  own  af- 
fairs, let  them  be  fet  over  the  concupifcible  part,  which 
in  every  one  is  the  greater  part  of  the  foul,  and  in  its  na^ 
ture  mod  infatiably  defirous  of  being  gratified:  therefore, 
to  take  care  of  this  part,  left  being  filled  with  thefe  bo- 
dily pleafures,  as  they  are  called,  it  become  great  and  vi- 
gorous, and  do  not  its  own  work,  but  attempt  to  enilave 
and  rule  over  thofe  it  ought  not,  and  overturn  the  whole 
life  of  all  in  general.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  And  might 
he  not,  faid  I,  by  this  principle,  guard  likewife  in  the 
bell  manner  againft  enemies  from  without,  by  its  infh> 
ence  both  over  the  whole  foul  and  body  likewife,  the  one 
deliberating,  and  the  other  fighting  in  obedience  to  its 
leader,  and  executing  with  fortitude  the  things  deliberated,, 
It  is  fo.  And  I  imagine  that  we  call  one  brave,  when 
through  all  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  life,  the  irafcible 
part  preferves  the  opinion,  dictated  by  realbn,  concerning 
what  is  terrible,  and  what  is  not.  Right,  faid  he.  And 
we  call  him  wife,  from  that  fmall  part  which  governs 
in  him,  and  dictates  thefe  things,  having  in  it  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  advantageous  for  each  one,  and  for  the 
whole  community  of  the  three  themfelves.  Perfectly  fo. 
But  what,  do  we  not  call  him  temperate,  moreover,  from 
the  friendmip  and  harmony  of  thefe  very  things,  when 
die  governing  and  governed  agree  in  one,  that  reafbtt 
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ought  to  govern,  and  when  they  do  not  raife  fedition? 
Temperance,  faid  he,  is  no  other  than  this,  both  as  to  the 
city,  and  the  individual.  But  as  we  have  often  faid,  he 
lliall  be  juft,  by  thefe  things,  and  in  this  manner.  It  is> 
quite  necefTary.  What  then,  faid  I,  hath  any  thing  blunt- 
ed us,  that  we  mould  fancy  juftice  to  be  any  thing  elfc 
than  what  it  hath  appeared  to  be  in  a  city?  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  me  at  leaft,  faid  he,  to  have  done  it.  But  in* 
this  manner,  let  us,  by  all  means,  confirm  ourfelves,  if- 
there  yet  remains  any  doubt  in  the  foul,  that  can  be  an 
objection  to  this  principle,  by  bringing  the  man  into  dif- 
ficult circumflances.  As  what?  Such  as  this ;  if  we  were 
obliged  to-  declare  concerning  fuch  a  city,  and  concerning 
a  man  born  and  educated  conformably  to  it,  whether  we 
thought  fuch  a  one,  when  entrufted  with  gold  or  filver,, 
would  embezzle  it;  do  you  imagine  that  any  one  would 
think  fuch  a  one  would  do  it  fooner  than  thofe  who  are 
not  of  fuch  a  kind?  No  one,  faid  he.  Will  not  fuch  a 
©ne  then  be  free  of  facrileges,  thefts,  treacheries,  again!! 
companions  in  private,  or  the  city  in  public?  He  will 
be  free.  Nor  will  lie  ever,  in  any  fhape,  be  faithlefs,  ei- 
ther as  to  his  oaths,  or  other  declarations.  How  can  he. 
Adulteries,  and  neglect  of  parents,  impiety  againft  the 
Gods,  will  belong  to  every  one  elfe^  fooner  than  to  fuch 
a  one.  They  will  belong  to  every  one  elfe  truly,  faid  he. 
And  is  net  this  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  things,  that  of  all 
within  him,  each  one  thing  doth  its  own  work,  as  to  go- 
verning and  being  governed.  This  is  itT  and  nothing 
Do  you.,  deilre  jufcice  to  be  any  thiog  elfe,  hu£. 
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fuch  a  power  as  produces  fuch  men  and  cities?     Not  I 
truly,  faid  he,  for  my  part.     Our  dream  then  which  we 
eonjedlured  is  at  lafl  accomplished ;  that  when  we  firil 
began  to  build  our  city,  we  feemed  by  fom^  God's  affifb- 
ance,  to  have  got  to  a  beginning  and  pattern  of  juflice0 
Entirely  fo.      And  that,  Glauco,  was  a  certain  image  of 
juftice,  according  to  which,  it  behoved  the  man  who  was 
fitted  by  nature  for  the  office  of  a  moe-maker,  to  perform 
properly  that  office,  and  to  do  nothing  elfe,  and  he  who 
is  a  carpenter  to  perform  that  office,  and  all  others  in  the 
fame  way.    It  appears  fo.   And  of  fuch  a  kind  truly  was 
juftice,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  I  do  not  mean  as  to  external 
action,  but  concerning  that  which  is  really  internal,  re- 
lating to  the  man  himfelf,   and  thofe  things  which  are 
properly  his  own;   not  allowing  any  principle  in  him- 
felf to  attempt  to  do  what  belongs   to  others,   nor  the 
principles  to  be  pragmatical,  engaging  in  one  another's 
affairs.      But  having  well   eflablifhed   his   own   proper 
affairs,  and  holding  the  government  of  himfelf,  adorn- 
ing himfelf,  and  becoming  his  own  friend,  and  attuning 
thofe  three  principles  in  tlie  moil  natural   manner,  as 
three  mufical  firings,  bafe,  tenor,  and  treble,  or  whatever 
others  may  chance  to  •  intervene.      To  combine  all  thefe 
together,  and,  become  of  many  an  entire  one,  temperate 
and  attuned,  and  in  that  manner  to -perform  whatever  is 
done  either  in  the  way  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  concern- 
Ing  the  management  of  the  body  or  any  public  affair, 
or  private  b;  r  rain;  a^d  in  all  th^fe  cafes  to  account  ard 
that  acdcu  juit  ami  hdadibaie,  which  always  fuf~ 
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tains  and  promotes  this  habit;  and  to  call  the  know- 
ledge which  preiides  over  this  action,  wifdorn :  but  to  call 
that  an  unjuft  action  which  diflblveth  this  habit,  and  the 
opinion  which  preiides  over  this,  folly.  You  fay  perfect- 
ly true,  Socrates !   faid  he.      Be  it  fo,  faid  I.      If  then  we 
fhould  fay  that  we  have  found  out  a  juft  man  and  city, 
and  what  juftice  is  in  them,  I  don't  imagine  we  fhould 
feem  to  be  altogether  telling  a  lye.      No  truly,  faid  he. 
May  we  fay  fo.     We  may  fay  it.     Be  it  fo,  faid  I.     But 
we  were  next,  I  think,  to  confidcr  injuftice.  That  is  plain. 
Mufl  it  not  then  be  fome  fedition  among  the  three  prin- 
ciples, fome  pragmaticalnefs  and  intermedling  in  things 
foreign  to  their  proper  buiinefs,   and  an  infurrection  of 
fome  one  principle  againft  the  whole  foul,  to  govern  in 
it  when  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  which  is  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  what  really  ought  to  be  in  fubjection  to  the  go- 
verning principle;  I  imagine  then  we  fhall  call  their  tu- 
mult and  niiftake  by  fuch  names  as  thefe,  injuftice,  in- 
temperance, cowardice  and  folly,  and  in  general  all  vice. 
Thefe  things,  faid  he,  are  quite  fo.    To  do  injuftice  then, 
faid  I,  and  to  be  injurious,  and  likewife  to  do  juflly,  all 
thefe  muil  be  very  manifeft,  if,  to  wit,  injuftice  and  juftice 
are  fo.   As  how?   Becaufe  they  are  no  way  different  from 
what  is  falutary  or  noxious,  as  thefe  are  in  the  body,  fo 
are  the  others  in  the  foul.     How,  faid  he  ?     Such  things 
as  are  healthy  conftitute  health,  and  fuch  as  are  noxious 
produce  difeafe.      Yes.      And  muft  not  the  doing  juftly 
produce  juftice,  and  doing  unjuftly  produce  injuftice.   Of 
neceility.      But  to  produce  health,  is  to  eftablifh  all  in. 
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the  body,  according  to  nature;  to  govern,  and  to  be  go- 
verned of  one  another ;  and  to  produce  difeafe,  is  to  go- 
vern, and  be  governed,  one  part  by  another,  contrary  to 
nature.  It  is  indeed.  Then  again  to  produce  juftice,  is  it 
not  to  eftablifh  all  in  the  foul  according  to  nature,  to  go- 
vern and  be  governed  by  one  another?  And  injuflice  is 
to  govern  and  be  governed  by  one  another,  contrary  to 
nature.  Plainly  fo,  faid  he.  Virtue  then,  it  feems,  is  a 
fort  of  health,  and  beauty,  and  good  habit  of  the  foul ; 
and  vice  the  difeafe,  and  deformity,  and  infirmity.  It  is 
fo.  Do  not  then  honourable  purfuits-  lead  to  the  acquifl- 
tion  of  virtue?  but  difhonotirable  ones  to  that  of  vice? 
Of  neceillty.  What  remains  then  for  us.  as  feems,  to  con- 
fider,  is,  whether  it  be  profitable  to  do  juiUy,  and  to  pur- 
me  what  is  honourable,  and  to  be  juft;  whether  one  un- 
der fuch  a  character  be  unknown  or  not  ?  Or  to  do  un- 
juftly,  and  to  be  unjuft,  though  one  be  never  puiiifhed, 
nor  by  chailifement  become  better?  But,  faid  lie,  Socra- 
tes! this  fpeculatioii  feems  now,  to  me  at  leail,  to  be  ri- 
diculous. For  if  when  the  nature  of  the. body  is  cor- 
rupted, it  be  thought  that  life  is  not  worth  having,  not 
even  though  one  had  all  kinds  of  meats  and  drinks,,  all 
kind  of  wealth,  all  kind  of  dominion;  when  the  nature 
of  that  by  -which  we  live  is  difordered,  and  thoroughly 
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corrupted,  mall  life  then  be  worth  having,  though  one 
can  do  every  thine  elfe  which  he  inclines  befides  this. 
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how  lie  mall  get  quit  of  vice  and  injufbice,  .and  acquire 
juftice  and  virtue,  iince,  to  wit,  both  thefe  things  have 
appeared,  as  we  .have;  represented P  It  would  be  truly  ri 
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diculous,  faid  I.  But  however,  as  we  have  arrived  at  fuch 
a  point  as  enables  us  moil  diftinctly  to  perceive  that  thefe 
things  are  fo,  we  mull  not  give  over.  We  muft  not  at 
all  truly,  faid  he,  give  over.  Come  then,  faid  I,'  that  you 
may  likewife  fee  how  many  principles  vice  hath,  prin- 
ciples which,  as  I  imagine,  are  worthy  of  attention.  I 
attend,  faid  he,  only  tell  me.  And  truly  now,  faid  I,  fince 
we  have  reached  this  part  of  our  difcourfe,  it  appears 
now  to  me  as  from  a  fummit,  that  there  is  one  principle 
of  virtue,  but  thofe  of  vice  are  infinite.  Of  which  there 
are  four,  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned.  How  do  you 
fay,  reply 'd  he?  There  feem  to  be  as  many  fpecies  of 
foul  as  there  are  of  republics.  How  many  then?  There 
are  five,  faid  I,  of  republics,  and  five  of  the  foul.  Tell, 
faid  he,  what  thefe  are.  1  fay,  reply'd  I,  that  this,  which 
we  have  gone  through,  is  one  fpecies  of  a  republic ;  and 
it  may  have  a  twofold  appellation ;  for  if  among  the  ru- 
lers, there  be  one  furpaffing  the  reft,  it  may  be  called  a 
Monarchy ;  if  there  be  feveral,  an  Ariftocracy.  True,  faid 
he,  I  call  this  then,  faid  I,  one  fpecies;  for  whether  they 
be  feveral,  or  but  one  who  govern,  they  will  never  alter 
the  principal  laws  of  the  city ;  obferving  the  nurture  and 
education  we  have  defcribed.  It  is  not  likely,  faid  he* 
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DENOMINATE  then  indeed  both  fucli  a  city  and  repu- 
blic, and  fuch  a  man  as  we  have  defcribed,  good  and 
upright;  and  if  this  republic  be  an  upright  one,  I  deem, 
the  others  bad  and  erroneous,  both  as  to  the  regulations 
in  cities,  and  the  eilablifhing  the  temper  of  foul  of  in- 
dividuals, and  that  in  four  ipecies  of  illnefs.  Of  what 
kind  are  thefe,  faid  he?  I  was  then  proceeding  to  men- 
tion them  in  order,  as  they  appeared  to  me  to  rife  out 
of  one  another :  but  Polemarchus  flretching  out  his  hand, 
(for  he  fate  a  little  further  off  than  Adimantus,)  caught 
him  by  the  robe  at  his  fhoulder,  and  drew  him  near; 
and  bending  himfelf  towards  him,  fpoke  fomething  in 
a  whifper,  of  which  we  heard  nothing  but  this;  Shall 
we  let  pafs  then  ?  faid  he,  or  what  fhall  we  do  ?  Not  at. 
all,  faid  Adimantus,  fpeaking  now  aloud.  And  I  reply 'd, 
what  then  will  not  you  let  pafs?  You,  faid  he,  as  I  had 
faid,  what.  You  feem  to  us  to  be  growing  negligent, 
and  to  ileal  a  whole  branch  of  the  difcourfe,  and  that 
not  the  lead  confiderable,  that  you  may  not  have  the 
trouble  of  going  through  it ;  and  you  imagine  that  you 
efcaped  our  notice,  when  you  made  this  fpeech  fo  fim- 
ply,  viz.  that  both  as  to  wives  and  children,  it  is  mani- 
fell  to  every  one,  that  thefe  things  will  be  common  among 
friends.  Did  not  I  fay  right,  Adimantus !  Yes,  faid  he :  but 
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this,  which  was  rightly  faid,  like  other  parts  of  your  dif- 
courfe,  requires  explanation:  to  mow  what  is  the  man- 
ner of  their  being  common;  for  there  may  be  many 
kinds  of  it.  Do  not  omit  then  to  tell  which  is  the  me- 
thod you  fpoke  of;  for  we  have  been  in  expectation  for 
fome  time  paft,  imagining  you  would,  on  fome  occafion, 
make  mention  of  the  propagation  of  children,  in  what 
way  they  mould  be  propagated,  and  when  they  are  born, 
how  they  Ihould  be  nurtured,  and  every  thing  relative  to 
what  you  fpoke  concerning  wives  and  children  being  in 
common ;  for  we  imagine,  that  it  is  of  confiderable,  nay,  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  the  ftate,  when  this  is  rightly 
performed,  or  otherwife.  But  now  when  you  are  enter- 
ing on  the  confideration  of  another  conftimtion,  before 
you  have  fufficiently  difcufled  thefe  things,  it  feemed  pro- 
per to  us  what  you  now  heard,  not  to  let  you  pafs,  be- 
fore you  went  over  all  thefe  things,  as  you  did  the  others. 
And  you  may  count  me  too,  faid  Glauco,  as  joining  in 
this  vote.  You  may  eafily  judge,  Socrates!  faid  Thrafy- 
machus,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  us  all.  What  is  this, 
faid  I,  you  have  done,  laying  hold  of  me?  What  a  migh- 
ty difcourfe  do  you  again  raife  as  you  did  at  the  begin- 
ning, about  a  republic,  in  which  I  was  rejoicing  as  hav- 
ing now  completed  it,  being  fond,  if  any  one  would  have 
let  thefe  things  pafs,  and  been  content  with  what  was 
then  faid.  But  you  know  not  what  a  fwarm  of  reafon- 
ings  you  raife  by  what  you  now  challenge,  which  I 
forfeeing,  pafled  by  at  that  time,  left  it  mould  occafion 
great  cUiiurbance,,  What  then,  faid  Thrafy  machus,  do  you. 
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imagine  that  thefe  are  now  come  hither  to  melt  gold,  and 
not  to  hear  reafonings  ?  Yes,  faid  I,  but  in  meafure.  The 
xvhole  of  life,  Socrates !  faid  Glauco,  is  with  the  wife,  the 
meafure  of  hearing  fueh  reafonings  as  thefe.  But  pafs 
what  relates  to  us,  and  do  not  at  all  grudge  to  explain 
your  opinion  concerning  what  we  inquire  about.  What 
fort  of  community  of  wives  arid  children  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed  by  our  guardians,  and  concerning  the  nurture  the 
latter  are  to  have  while  very  young,  in  the  period  be- 
tween their  generation  and  their  education,  which  feems 
to  be  the  moil  troublefome  of  all.  Endeavour  then  to 
tell  us  in  what  manner  it  fhould  be  done.  It  is  not  eafy5 
happy  Glauco!  faid  I,  to  go  through  thefe  things;  for 
there  are  many  of  them  hard  to  be  believed,  whether  the 
things  we  fay  be  poffible,  and  though  they  could  eafily 
be  done ;  whether  they  would  be  for  the  bell  might  ilill 
be  doubted :  wherefore,  dear  companion !  I  grudge  fome- 
what  to  touch  on  thefe  things,  left  our  reafoning  appear 
to  be  rather  what  were  to  be  wiflied  for,  than  what  could 
take  place.  Do  not  at  all  grudge,  faid  he,  for  your  hear 
•ers  are  neither  flupicl,  nor  incredulous,  nor  ill-affected  to- 
wards you.  Then,  I  faid,  do  you  fay  this,  moil  excellent 
Glauco!  with  a  defire  to  encourage  me?  I  do,  faid  he. 
Then  your  difcourfe  has  a  quite  contrary  effect,  faid  I; 
for  if  I  truiled  to  myfelf,  that  I  underilood  what  1  am 
to  fay,  your  encouragement  would  do  well.  For  one 
who  underftands  the  truth,  about  the  greateft  and  the 
moil  interesting  affairs,  fpeaks  with  fafety  and  confidence 
among  the  wife  and  friendly:  but  to  be  diffident  of  onc> 
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felf,  and  doubtful  of  the  truth,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  haranguing  as  I  do  now,  is  both  dreadful  and  dange- 
rous ;  not  only  left  he  mould  be  expofed  to  ridicule,  (for 
that  is  but  a  trifling  thing,)  but  left  that  miftaking  the 
truth,  I  not  only  fall  myfelf,  but  draw  my  friends  along 
with  me  into  an  error  about  things  in  which  we  ought 
leaft  of  all  to  be  miftaken.  I  adore  therefore  Adraftia, 
for  what,  Glauco!  I  am  going  to  fay.  For  I  truft  it  is 
a  fmaller  offence  to  be  a  man-flayer  without  intention, 
than  ta  be  an  impoftor  with  regard  to  what  is  good  and 
excellent,  juft  and  lawful:  and  it  were  better  to  hazard 
luch  a  thing  among  enemies  than  friends;  fo  that  you 
muft  give  me  better  encouragement.  Then  Glauco,  laugh- 
ing ;  but  Socrates !  faid  he,  if  we  fuffer  any  thing  amifs 
from  your  difcourfe,  we  mail  acquit  you  as  clear  of  any 
man-flaughter,  and  as  no  impoilor:  fo  proceed  boldly. 
But  indeed,  faid  I,  he  who  is  acquit  at  a  court  of  juftice, 
is  deemed  clear  of  the  crime,  as  the  law  fays;  and  if  it 
be  fo  in  that  cafe,  'tis  reafonable  it  mould  be  fo  in  this* 
For  this  reafon  then,  faid  he,  proceed.  We  muft  now, 
laid  I,  return  again  to  what  it  feems  mould,  according  to 
method,  have  -been  recited  before;  and  perhaps  it  is  right 
to  proceed  in  this  manner;  that  after  having  entirely  fi- 
niflied  the  drama  refpedting  the  men,  we  go  over  that 
which  coiicerneth  the  women ;  efpecially  fmce  you  chal- 
lenge me  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  For  in  my  opinion,, 
men  who  have  been  born  and  educated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  we  have  defcribcd,  can  have  no  right  poffeiiloii 
and  enjoyment  of  children  and  wives,  but  in  purfuing 
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the  fame  tract  in  which  we  have  proceeded  from  the  be- 
ginning: for  we  have  endeavoured,  in  our  reafoning,  to 
form  fomehow  men  as  the  guardians  of  a  flock.  We 
have.  Let  us  proceed  then,  having  eilabliflied  likewife 
affairs  relating  to  propagation  and  education  in  a  man- 
ner fimilar  to  that  of  the  males ;  and  let  us  confider  whe- 
ther it  be  proper  for  us  to  do  fo  or  not.  How  do  you 
mean,  reply 'd  he?  Thus:  whether  {hall  we  judge  it  pro- 
per for  the  females  of  our  guardian  dogs,  to  watch  like- 
wife in  the  fame  manner  as  the  males  do,  and  to  hunt 
along  with  them,  and  do  every  thing  elfe  in  common  ? 
Or  mall  we  judge  it  proper  for  them  to  manage  domeftic 
affairs  within  doors,  as  being  unable  for  the  other  exer- 
cifes,  becaufe  of  the  bringing  forth,  and  the  iiurling  the 
whelps ;  and  the  males  to  labour  and  to  have  the  whole 
care  of  the  flocks?  They  are  to  do  all,  faid  he,  in  com- 
mon. Only  we  are  to  employ  the  females  as  the  weaker, 
and  the  males  as  the  flronger.  Is  it  pollible  then,  faid 
I,  to  employ  any  creature  for  the  fame  purpofcs  with 
another,  unlefs  you  give  it  the  fame  nurture  and  educa- 
tion as  you  give  the  other?  It  is  not  poiFible.  If  then 
we  mall  employ  the  women  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  we 
do  the  men,  muft  we  not  likewife  teach  them  the  fame 
things?  We  mull.  Were  not  both  mufic  and  exercife 
beftowed  on  the  males?  They  were.  Thefc  two  arts 
therefore,  and  thofe  likewife  relating  to  war,  muft  be 
beftowed  alfo  on  the  women,  and  they  muft  be  en>- 
ployed  about  the  fame  things.  It  is  reafonable,  laid. 
h.e,  from,  what  you, fay.  Yet  as  thefe  things,  faid  I?  ar 
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contrary  perhaps  to  cuflom,  many  of  thefe  things  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of  may  appear  ridiculous,  if  practifed  in 
the  way  we  mention.     Extremely  fo,  reply'd  he.    What, 
faid  I,  do  you  perceive  as  the  moil  ridiculous  part?   Or  is 
it  plainly  becaufe  that  you  fee  the  women  naked  in  the 
Palaeflra  wreflling  with  the  men,  and  not  only  the  young 
women,  but  even  the  more  advanced  in  years,   in  the 
fame  manner  as  old  men  in  the  wreftling  fchools,  when 
they  are  wrinkled,  and  not  at  all  handfome  to  the  eye, 
yet  ilill  fond  of  the  exercifes?      Yes  truly,  faid  he.      Be- 
caufe it  might  indeed  appear  ridiculous,  at  leaft,  as  mat- 
ters ftand  at  prefent.    Mull  we  not  therefore,  faid  I,  fmce 
we  have  entered  upon  this  difcourfe,  be  afraid  of  the 
raileries  of  the  men  of  pleafantry,  whatever  things  they 
may  fay  with  regard  to  fuch  a  revolution  being  intro- 
duced, as  well  in  the  exercifes  as  in  mufic,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  management  of  horfes. 
You  fay  right,  reply'd  he.     But  fmce  we  have  entered  on 
this   difcourfe,   we  mull   go   to  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
and  beg  thefe  men  not  to  follow  their  own  cuiloms,  but 
to  think  feriouily,  and  remember,  that  it  is  not  long  ago 
fiiice  thefe  things  appeared  bafe  and  ridiculous  to  the 
Greeks,  which  are  only  fo  now  to  the  mofl  of  the  Barba- 
rians:  fuch  as  to  fee  naked  men.      And  when  firil  the 
Cretans,  and  afterwards  the  Lacedaemonians,  began  their 
exercifes,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  men  of  humour  of 
that  time  to  turn  all  thefe  things  into  ridicule.      Do  not 
you  think  fo?      I  do.      But  I  imagine,  that  when  upon 
experience  it  appeared  better  to  flrip  themfelves  of  all 
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thefe  things,  than  to  be  wrap'd  in  them,  what  was  ridi- 
culous indeed  to  the  eye,  was  removed  by  the  idea  of  bed, 
mentioned  in  our  reafoning;  and  this  too  fhow'd  mani- 
feilly,  that  he  is  a  fool  who  deems  any  thing  ridiculous, 
but  what  is  bad,  and  attempts  to  rally  upon  any  other  i- 
dea  of  the  ridiculous,  but  that  of  the  foolim  and  the  vi- 
cious, or  to  be  ferious  in  any  other  purfuit  but  that  of 
the  good.  By  all  means,  faid  he.  Is  not  this  then  fird 
of  all  to  be  agreed  on,  whether  thefe  things  he  poffible 
or  not  ?  And  we  mud  allow  it  to  be  a  matter  of  difpute,. 
if  any  one,  either  in  jed  or  earned,  inclines  to  doubt, 
whether  the  human  genius  in  the  female  fex  be  able,  in 
every  thing,  to  bear  a  mare  with  the  male?  or  if  it  be 
not  in  any  one  thing?  or  if  it  be  able  in  fome  things, 
but  not  in  others  ?  and  among  which  of  thefe  are  the  af- 
fairs of  war?  Would  not  the  man  who-  thus  fets  out  in 
the  mod  handfome  manner  conclude  too,  as  it  feems,  mod 
handfomely?  By  far,  faid  he.  Are  you  willing  then,  faid 
I,  that  we  ourfelves,  indead  of  others,  difpute  about  thefe 
things,  that  the  oppofite  fide  may  not  be  dcditute  of  a 
defence?  Nothing  hinders,  faid  he.  Let  us  then  fay  this 
for  them.  That  there  is  no  need,  Socrates  and  Glauco ! 
of  others  to  difpute  with  you  about  this  matter;  for  your- 
felves,  in  the  beginning  of  your  edablifhent,  when  you. 
edabliflied  your  city,  agreed,  that  it  was  neceflary  for  each 
individual  to  praclife  one  bufmefs,  according  to  their  fe- 
veral  genius.  I  think  we  acknowledged  it;  for  why 
flioukl  they  not?  Does  not  then  the  genius  of  the  male 
diiier  widely  from  that  of  the  female?  Why  does  it  non 
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differ?  And  is  it  not  fit  to  enjoin  each  a  different  work, 
according  to  their  genius  ?  Why  not  ?  Are  not  you  then 
in  the  wrong  now,  and  contradict  yourfelves,  when  you 
fay  that  men  and  women  ought  to  do  the  fame  things, 
whilfl  their  genius  is  extremely  different?  Can  you  in  an- 
fwer  to  thefe  objections,  admirable  Glauco!  make  any  de- 
fence? It  is  not  quite  an  eafy  matter,  faid  he,  to  do  it 
immediately;  but  I  will  entreat  you,  and  do  now  entreat 
you  to  go  through  the  arguments  on  our  fide,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Thefe  are  the  things,  Glauco!  reply 'd  I, 
and  many  other  fuch  like,  which  I  long  ago  forfeeing, 
was  both  afraid  and  backward  to  touch  on  the  law  con- 
cerning the  pofleflion  of  wives,  and  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  eafy  indeed,  reply'd  he.  It  is  not,  faid  L 
But  the  cafe  is  thus.  If  one  falls  into  a  fmall  fall-pond, 
or  into  the  middle  of  the  greater!  fea,  he  muft  ftill  fwim 
in  the  one  no  lefs  than  in  the  other.  Entirely  fo.  Muft  not 
we  fwim  then,  and  endeavour  to  efcape  from  this  reafon- 
ing,  expecting  that  either  fome  dolphin  is  to  carry  us  out, 
or  that  we  lhall  have  fome  other  remarkable  deliverance. 
It  feems  we  muft  do  fo,  reply'd  he.  Come  then,  faid  I, 
if  we  can  any  where  find  an  out-gate ;  for  we  did  acknow- 
ledge that  different  geniufes  ought  to  finely  different  things ; 
but  the  genius  of  man  and  woman  is  different ;  yet  now 
we  fay  that  different  geniufes  ought  to  ftudy  the  fame 
things:  thefe  are  the  things  which  you  accufe  us  of.  Cer- 
tainly. How  ftrong,  Glauco!  faid  I,  is  the  power  of  the  art 
of  cavilling?  How?  Becaufe,  reply'd  I,  many  feem  to  fall 
into  it  unwillingly,  and  imagine  that  they  are  not  cavil- 
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ling,  but  reafoning  truly,  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to 
underfland  the  fubject,  by  dividing  it  into  its  proper  parts ; 
and  under  this  arguing  will  purfue  the  oppoiite  of  their 
fubjecl:,  uling  cavilling  inftead  of  reafoning.  This  is  in- 
deed, faid  he,  the  cafe  with  many ;  but  doth  it  at  prefent 
extend  likewife  to  us?  Entirely  fo,  faid  I,  we  feem  then 
unwillingly  to  have  fallen  into  a  contradiction.  How? 
Becaufe  we  have  very  ftrenuoufly  and  very  keenly  aflert- 
ed,  that  when  the  genius  is  not  the  fame,  they  ought  not 
to  have  the  fame  employments ;  but  we  have  not  in  any 
refpect  confidered  what  is  the  characteriflic  of  the  fame- 
nefs  or  diverfity  of  genius,  nor  to  what  it  points:  we 
flop'd  then,  when  we  had  afligned  different  purfuits  to 
different  geniufes,  and  to  the  fame  geniufes  the  fame 
purfuits.  We  have  never  indeed,  faid  he,  confidered  it» 
It  is  therefore,  reply 'd  I,  fUll  in  our  power,  as  appears,  to 
queilion  ourfelves,  whether  the  genius  of  the  bald,  or  of 
thofe  who  wear  their  hair,  be  the  fame,  and  not  diffe- 
rent? And  after  we  fliould  agree  that  it  was  different, 
whether,  if  the  bald  made  fhoes,  we  fliould  allow  thofe 
who  wear  hair  to  make  them?  or  if  thofe  who  wear 
hair  made  them,  whether  we  fhould  allow  the  others? 
That  were  ridiculous,  reply 'd  he.  Is  it  in  any  other 
refpect,  faid  I,  ridiculous  then,  that  we  did  not  wholly 
determine  the  famenefs  and  diverfity  of  genius,  but  at- 
tended only  to  that  fpecies  of  diverfity  and  famenefs  which 
refpects  the  employments  themfelves ;  juil  as  we  fay  that 
the  phyfician,  and  the  man  who  hath  a  medical  fouls 
have  one  and  the  fame  genius?  Do  not  you  think  fo? 
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I  do.     But  that  the  phylician  and  architect  have  a  diffe- 
rent.   Entirely.    And  fo>  reply'd  I,  of  the  genius  of  men 
and  of  women,   if  it  appear  different,  in  refpecl:  to  any 
art,  or  other  employment,  we  mall  fay,  that  this  diffe- 
rent employment  is  to  be  affigned  to  each  feparately.  But 
if  their  genius  appear  different  only  in  this,  that  the  fe- 
male brings  forth,  and  the  male  begets,  we  mall  not  fay, 
that  this  hath  at  all  mown  the  man  to  be  different  from  the 
woman  in  the  refpect  we  fpeak  of.    But  we  fhall  flill  be 
of  opinion,  chat  both  our  guardians  and  their  wives  ought 
to  purfue  the  fame  employments.    And  with  reafon,  faid 
he.      Shall  we  not  then  henceforth  defire  any  one  who-, 
fays  the  contrary,  to  inflmct  us  in  this  point,  what  is  that 
art  or  fludy  refpecting  the  eftablifhment  of  a  city,  where 
the  genius  of  the  man  and  woman  is  not  the  fame,  but 
different?    It  is  reafonable  truly.    Poflibly  fome  one  may 
fay,  as  you  was  faying  a  while  ago,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to- 
Jell  this  fufficiently  on  the  fudden,  but  that  it  is  not  all 
difficult  to  one  who  has  confidered  it.      One  might  in- 
deed fay  fOi      Are  you  willing  then  that  we  defire  fuch  an 
opponent  to  liften  to  us,  if  by  any  means  we  fhall  fhow 
him  that  there  is  in  the  adminiflration  of  the  city  no  em- 
ployment peculiar  to  the  women?    By  all  means.    Come 
on  then,  (mall  we  fay  to  him,)  Anfwer  us.      Is  not  this 
your  meaning?      That  one  man  has  a  good  genius  for 
any  thing,  and  another  a  bad,  in  this  refpect,  that  the 
one  learns  any  thing  eafily,  and  the  other  with  difficul- 
ty;, and  the  one  with  a  little  inftruclion  dif covers  a  great 
deal  in  wha.t  he  learns ;  but  the  other,  when  lie  gets  & 
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great  deal  of  inftruction  and  care,  does  not  retain  even 
what  he  hath  learned:  with  the  one,  the  body  is  duly 
fubfervient  to  the  mind;  with  the  other,  it  oppofes  its 
improvement:  are  there  any  other  marks  than  thefe  by 
which  you  would  determine  one  to  have  a  good  genius  for 
any  thing,  and  another  to  have  a  bad  one?    No  one,  faid 
he,  would  mention  any  other.      Know  you  then  of  any 
thing  which  is  managed  by  mankind,  with  reference  to> 
which  the  men  have  not  all  thefe  marks  in  a  more  ex- 
cellent degree  than  the  women?      Or  mould  we  not  be 
tedious,   if  we  mentioned  particularly  the  weaving  art, 
and  the  drefling  pot  herbs  and  victuals,  in  which  the  fe- 
male genius  feems  to  be  fomewhat  confiderable,  and  is 
moil  ridiculous  where  it  is  furpafled.   You  fay  true,  faid 
he,  that  in  the  general,  in  every  thing  the  one  genius  is- 
fuperior  to  the  other,  yet  there  are  many  women,  who5 
in  many  things,  excel  many  men :  but  on  the  whole,  it 
is  as  you  fay.      There  is  not  then,  my  friend !  any  office 
among  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city  peculiar  to  the 
woman,  confidered  as  woman,  nor  to  the  man,  confider- 
ed  as  man;  but  the  geniufes  are  mdifcrimmately  diffu- 
fed  through  both:   the  woman  is  naturally  fitted  for  mar- 
ing  in  all  offices,  and  fo  is  the  man ;  but  in  all  the  wo- 
man is  weaker  than  the  man :  perfectly  fo.  Shall  we  then 
commit  every  thing  to  the  care  of  the  men,  and  nothing 
to  the  care  of  the  women  ?      How  mall  we  do  fo  ?      It  is 
therefore  I  imagine,  as  we  fay,  that  one  woman  too  is 
fitted  by  natural  genius  for  being  a  phyfician,  and  ano- 
ther is  not ;  one  is  naturally  a  mufician,  and  another  is 
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not  ?  What  elfe  ?  And  one  is  naturally  fitted  for  the  ex- 
ercifes,  and  another  is  not,  one  is  fitted  for  war,  and  ano- 
ther is  not,  I  at  leail  am  of  this  opinion.  And  is  not 
one  likewife  a  lover  of  philofophy,  and  another  averfe  to 
it;  one  of  high  fpirits,  and  another  of  low?  This  like- 
wife is  true.  And  has  not  one  woman  a  natural  genius 
for  being  a  guardian,  and  another  not  ?  And  have 
not  we  made  choice  of  fuch  a  genius  as  this  for  our 
guardian  men?  Of  fuch  a  genius  as  this.  The  genius 
then  of  the  woman  and  of  the  man  for  the  guardianlhip 
of  the  city  is  the  fame,  only  that  the  one  is  weaker,  and 
the  other  flronger.  It  appears  fo.  And  fuch  women  as 
thefe  are  to  be  chofen  to  dwell  with  thefe  men,  and  be 
guardians  along  with  them,  as  they  are  naturally  fit  for 
them,  and  of  a  kindred  genius.  Entirely  fo.  And  muil 
not  the  fame  employments  be  affigned  to  the  fame  ge- 
niufes?  The  fame.  We  are  now  come  in  a  round  about 
way  to  wrliat  we  formerly  mentioned ;  and  we  allow  that 
it  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  to  appoint  for  the  wives  of 
our  guardians,  mufic  and  exercife.  By  all  means.  We 
are  not  then  eilablifhing  things  impoffible,  or  fuch  as 
can  only  be  willied  for,  fince  we  eilabliih  the  law  ac- 
cording to  nature;  and  what  is  at  prefent  contrary  to 
thefe  things,  is  contrary  to  nature  rather,  as  appears.  It 
feems  fo.  Was  not  our  inquiry  to  hear  of  what  was  pof- 
iible  and  beil?  It  was.  And  we  have  agreed,  that  thefe 
things  are  poilible.  We  have.  And  we  muil  next  agree? 
that  they  are  beil.  It  is  plain  we  muil.  In  order  there- 
fore to  make  a  guardian  woman,  at  leaft  the  education 
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will  not  be  different  from  that  of  the  men,  efpecially  as 
fhe  has  received  the  fame  natural  genius.   It  will  not  be 
different.      What  do  you  think  then  of  fuch  an  opinion 
as  this  ?    Of  what  ?  That  of  imagining  with  yourfelf  one 
man  to  be  better,  and  another  worfe,  or  do  you  deem  them 
to  be  all  alike?     By  no  means.      In  the  city  now  which 
we  eftablifh,  whether  do  you  judge,  that  our  guardians 
with  this  education  we  have  defcribed,   or  moe-makers 
with  education  in  their  art,  will  be  rendered  the  better 
men?     The  queflion,  reply 'd  he,  is  ridiculous.     I  under- 
Hand  you,  faid  I.     But  what?    Of  all  the  other  citizens, 
are  not  they  the  befl?     By  far.     But  what  will  not  thefe 
women  too  be  the  befl  of  women  ?   They  will  be  fo,  reply 'd 
he,  by  far.  Is  there  any  thing  better  in  a  city  than  that  both 
the  women  and  the  men  be  rendered  the  very  befl  ?    There 
is  not.    This  then  will  be  effected  by  mufic  and  exercife, 
being  afforded  them  according  as  we  have  defcribed.  Why 
will  it  not  ?  We  have  then  eftablifhed  a  law  which  is  not 
onl  y  poflible,  but  moreover  befl  for  the  flate.     We  have. 
The  wives,  then,  of  our  guardians,  mufl  be  uncloathed, 
fince  they  are  to  put  on  virtue  for  clothes ;   and  they  mufl 
bear  a  part  in  war,  and  the  other  guardiaiifliip  of  the  city, 
and  do  nothing  elfe.     But  the  lightefl  part  of  thefe  fer- 
vices  are  to  be  alloted  to  the  women  rather  than  to  the 
men,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  fex.     And  the 
man  who  laughs  at  naked  women,  whilfl  performing 
the  exercifes  for  the  fake  of  what  is  befl,  reaps  the  empty 
fruit  of  a  ridiculous  wifdom,  and  in  no  refpect  knows? 
as  appears,  at  what  he  laughs,  nor  why  he  does  it.    FOE 
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that  ever  was  and  will  be  deemed  a  noble  faying,  That 
what  is  moft  advantages  for  the  public  is  handfome,  and 
what  is  hurtful  is  ugly.    By  all  means.    Let  us  fay  then, 
that  we  have  got  over  one  wave,  as  it  were,  having  thus 
fettled  the  law  with  refpect  to  the  women,  without  be- 
ing wholly  overwhelmed,  ordaining  that  our  male  and 
female  guardians  are  to  manage  all  things  in  common: 
but  our  reafoiiing  hath  been  confident  with  itfelf,  as  it 
refpedteth  both  what  is  poffible,  and  likewife  advantage- 
ous.     It  is  truly  no  fmall  wave  you  get  over.    You  will 
not,  reply'd  I,  call  it  a  great  one,  when  you  fee  what  comes 
after  it.    Mention  it,  faid  he,  that  I  may  fee.    That  law, 
reply'd  I,  and  thofe  others  formerly  mentioned,  are  fol- 
lowed, as  I  imagine,  by  this  one.     Which?     That  thefe 
women  muft  all  be  common  to  all  thefe  men,  and  that 
no  one  woman  dwell  with  any  man  privately,  and  that 
their  children  likewife  be  common ;  that  neither  the  parent 
know  his  own  children,  nor  the  children  their  parent.  This 
is  much  greater  than  the  other,  as  to  the  incredibility,  both 
of  its  being  poilible,  and  at  the  fame  time  advantageous. 
I  do  not  believe,  reply'd  I,  that  any  one  will  doubt  of  its 
utility,  at  leaft,.  as  if  it  were  not  the  greateft  good  to  have 
the  women  and  children  in  common,  if  it  were  but  pof- 
iible.    But  I  imagined  the  greateft  queftion  will  be,  whe- 
ther it  be  poilible  or  not?  One  may  very  readily,  faid  he, 
difpute  as  to  both.      You  mention,  reply'd  I,  a  croud  of 
difputes.    But  I  thought  that  I  fhould  at  leaft  have  efcaped 
from  the  one,  if  its  utility  had  been  agreed  on,  and  that 
It  fhoukl  have  only  remained  to  confider  its  poffibility0 
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But  you  have  not,  faid  he,  got  off  unobferved ;  give  then 
an  account  of  both.      I  muft  then,  faid  I,   fubmit  to  a 
trial.    But  however,  indulge  me  thus  far:    Allow  me  to 
feaft  myfelf,  as  thofe  are  wont  to  feaft  themfelves  who 
are  flow  in  underflanding,  when  they  walk  alone.     For 
men  of  this  fort,  fometimes  before  they  find  out  how  they 
mall  attain  what  they  defire ;  waving  that  inquiry,  that 
they  may  not  fatigue  themfelves  in  deliberating  about 
the  poflibility  or  impoflibility  of  it,  fuppofe  they  have  ob- 
tained what  they  defire,   and  then  go  through  what  re- 
mains.     And  they  delight  in  running  over  what  they 
will  do  when  their  defire  is  obtained,  rendering  their  foul 
otherwife  indolent,  more  indolent  ftill.      I  am  now  effe- 
minate after  this  manner,  and  wiili  to  put  off  thofe  de- 
bates, and  to  inquire  afterwards  whether  thefe  things  be 
poffible.      But  at  prefent,  holding  them  pofilble,  if  yon 
allow  me,  I  will  confider  in  what  manner  our  rulers  fhal! 
regulate  thefe  things,  when  they  take  place,  that  they 
may  be  done  in  the  moil  advantageous  manner  both 
to  the  ftate  and  the  guardians.    Thefe  things  I  ihall  en- 
deavour, in  the  firil  place,  to  go  over  with  your  affi fiance, 
and  the  others  afterwards,  if  you  allow  me.   I  allow,  faid 
he,  and  inquire  accordingly.    1  imagine  then,  faid  I,  that 
if  our  rulers  are  worthy  of  that  name,  and  in  like  man- 
ner thefe  who  are  their  auxiliaries,  their  miiiifters  in  the 
government,  the  latter  will  be  difpofed  to  do  whatever 
is  injoined  them,  and  the  former  will  be  ready  to  com- 
mand: Enjoining  them  fome  things  in  diredl  obedience  to 
law,  and  imitating  the  la>v  in  whatever  tilings  are._ 
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entrufted  to  them.  It  is  likely,  faid  he.  Do  you  now,  faid 
I,  who  are  their  lawgiver,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you 
have  chofen  out  the  men,  chufe  out  likewife  the  women, 
making  their  genius  as  fimilar  as  poffible:    and  as  they 
dwell  and  eat  together  in  common;  and  as  no  one  pof- 
fefles  any  of  thefe  things  privately,  they  will  meet  toge- 
ther; and  being  mingled   in  their  exercifes  and  other 
converfation,  they  will  be  led  from  an  innate  neceility,  as 
I  imagine,  to  mutual  embraces.     Do  not  I  feem  to  fay 
what  will  necefTarily  happen?      Not,  reply'd  he,  by  any 
geometrical,  but  concupifcible  neceffity,  which  feems  to 
be  more  pungent  than  the  other,  to  perfuade  and  draw 
the  bulk  of  mankind.  Much  more,  faid  I.   But  after  this, 
Glauco !  to  mix  together  in  a  diforderly  manner,  or  to  do 
any  thing  elfe,   is  neither  holy  in  a  city  of  happy  per- 
fons,  nor  will  the  rulers  permit  it.    It  were  not  juft,  faid 
he.    It  is  plain  then,  that  after  this  they  fhall  make  mar- 
riages as  much  as  poffible  facred;  but  the  moil  advan- 
tageous would  be  facred.   By  all  means.   How  then  fhall 
they  be  moll  advantageous  ?    Tell  me  that  Glauco !  for  I 
fee  in  your  houfes  dogs  of  chace,  and  a  great  many  ex- 
cellent birds. .    Have  you  then  indeed  ever  attended  at 
all,  in  any  refpect,  to  their  marriages,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpecies?      How,  faid  he?      Firfl  of  all,  that 
among  thefe,  although  they  be  excellent  themfelves,  are 
there  not  fome  who  are  moll  excellent  ?  There  are.  Whe- 
ther then  do  you  breed  from  all  of  them  alike?    Or  are 
you  careful  to  breed  chiefly  from  the  bed:   From  the  befl. 
But  how?  From  the  youngeil  or  from  the  oldeft,  or  from 
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thofe  who  are  moft  in  their  prime?  From  thofe  in  their 
prime.  And  if  the  breed  be  not  of  this  kind,  you  rec- 
kon that  the  race  of  birds  and  dogs  greatly  degenerates, 
I  reckon  fo,  reply'd  he.  And  what  think  you  as  to  hor- 
fes,  faid  I,  and  other  animals  ?  is  the  cafe  any  otherwife 
with  refpect  to  thefe?  That,  faid  he,  were  abfurd.  Strange ! 
faid  I,  my  friend !  how  extremely  perfect  governours  rnufl 
we  have,  if  the  cafe  be  the  fame  with  refpect  to  the  hu- 
man race.  But  it  is  fo,  reply'd  he;  but  what  then?  Be- 
caufe  there  is  a  iieceflity,  faid  I,  for  their  ufmg  many  me- 
dicines: for  where  bodies  have  no  occafion  for  medi- 
cines, but  are  ready  to  fubject  themfelves  to  a  regimen 
of  diet,  we  reckon  that  a  \veaker  phyfician  may  fuffice; 
but  when  there  is  a  neceffity  for  medicines,  we  know1 
that  a  more  able  phyfician  is  then  requifite.  True;  but 
with  what  view  do  you  fay  this?  With  this  view,  re- 
ply'd I.  It  appears  that  our  rulers  are  obliged  to  ufe  a 
deal  of  fiction  and  deceit  for  the  advantage  of  the  go- 
verned; and  we  faid  fome  where  that  all  thefe  things 
were  ufeful  in  the  way  of  medicines.  And  rightly,  faid 
he.  This  piece  of  right  now  feems  not  to  be  the  moil 
inconfiderable  in  marriages,  and  the  propagation  of  chil- 
dren. How,  now?  It  is  proper,  faid  I,  from  what  we 
have  acknowledged,  that  the  heft  men  embrace  for  the 
moft  part  the  beft  women ;  and  the  moft  naughty  men, 
on  the  contrary,  the  moft  naughty  women ;  and  the  of£> 
fpring  of  the  former  is  to  be  educated,  but  not  that  of 
the  latter,  if  you  defire  to  have  the  flock  of  the  moft  per- 
fect kind;  and  this  muft  be  performed  in  fuch  a  man- 
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ner  as  to  efcape  the  notice  of  all  but  the  governours  them- 
felves,  if  you  would  have  the  whole  herd  of  the  guardi- 
ans to  be  as  free  from  fedition  as  poflible.      Moll  right, 
faid  he.      Shall  there  not  then  be  fome  feilivals  by  law 
eftablifhed,  in  which  we  fhall  draw  together  the  brides 
and  bridegrooms  ?  Sacrifices  too  muft  be  performed,  and 
hymns  compofed  by  our  poets  luitable  to  the  marriages 
which  are  making.      But  the  number  of  the  marriages 
we  mall  commit  to  the  rulers,  that  as  much  as  poflible 
they  may  preferve  the  fame  number  of  men,  having  an 
eye  to  the  wars,   difeafes,   and  every  tiling  elfe  of  this 
kind,  and  that  as  far  as  poflible  our  city  may  be  neither 
too  great  nor  little.   Right,  faid  he>  And  certain  lots  too? 
I  imagine,  mould  be  made  fo  artificial,  that  the  naughty 
man  may,  on  every  embrace,  accufe  his  fortune,  and  not 
the  governours.      By  all  means,  faid  he.     And  thofe  of 
the  youth,  who  diftinguifh  thernfeives,  whether  in  war> 
or  any  where  elfe,  ought  to  have  rewards  and  prizes  gi- 
¥en  them,  and  the  mod  ample  liberty  of  embracing  wo- 
men, that  fo  under  this  pretext  likewife,  the  greater!  num- 
ber of  children  may  be  generated  of  fuch  per  ions.   Right., 
And  fhall  the 'children  always  as  they  are  born  be  re- 
ceived by  magiftrates  appointed  for  thefe  purpofes,  whe- 
ther men  or  women,  or  both ;  for  the  magiftracies  are  in 
common  to  women  as  to  men.    They  are  fo.    And  when 
they  receive  the  children  of  worthy  perfons,   they  will 
carry  them,  I  imagine  to  the  nurfcry,  to  certain  nurfes 
dwelling  apart  in  a  certain  place  of  the  city.      But  the 
children  of  the  more  naughty,  and  fuch  others  as  are: 
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any  way  lame,  they  will  hide  in  fome  fecret  and  obfcure 
place  as  is  proper.  If  they  want,  faid  he,  the  race  of 
guardians  to  be  pure.  And  fliall  not  thefe  take  care  like- 
wife  of  their  nurfing,  in  bringing  to  the  nurfery  the  mo- 
thers when  their  breafts  are  full,  praclifing  every  art, 
that  no  one  know  her  own  child,  and  in  providing  others 
who  have  milk,  if  thefe  mall  prove  infufficient,  and  they 
fhall  likewife  take  care  of  thefe  nurfes,  that  they  fuckle  a 
competent  time:  and  they  fhall  appoint  the  nurfes  and 
keepers  to  be  wakeful,  and  to  take  every  other  necef- 
fary  toil.  You  fpeak,  faid  he,  of  great  eafe  to  the  wives 
of  our  guardians,  in  the  breeding  of  children.  It  is 
fit,  reply'd  I.  But  let  us  go  over  what  comes  next,  which 
we  chiefly  intended.  We  took  notice  that  good  children, 
ought  to  be  generated  of  perfons  in  their  prime.  Are  you 
then  of  opinion  with  me,  that  the  proper  feafon  of  prime 
is  twenty  years  to  a  woman,  and  thirty  to  a  man?  Of 
\vhat  continuance  are  thefe  primes,  faid  he  ?  The  woman5 
reply'd  I,  beginning  at  twenty,  is  to  bear  children  to  the 
flate  until  the  age  of  forty ;  and  the  man,  after  he  hath 
pafled  the  moll  raging  part  of  his  courfe,  from  that 
period,  is  to  beget  children  to  the  {late  until  the  age  of 
fifty-five.  This  indeed  is  the  prime,  reply'd  he,  in  both 
lexes,  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  If  then  any  one  who  is 
older  or  younger  than  thefe,  fliall  meddle  in  generating 
for  the  public,  we  fhall  fay  the  trefpafs  is  neither  holy 
nor  juft,  as  he  begets  to  the  Hate  a  child,  which,  if  it  be 
concealed,  is  born  and  grows  up  without  facrifices  and 
prayers,  (which  upon  every  marriage,  the  prieftefles  and 
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priefts,  and  the  whole  of  the  city  fhall  offer,  that  the  de- 
fcendants  of  the  good  may  be  ilill  more  good,  and  from 
ufeful  defcendants,  ftill  more  ufeful  may  arife;)  but  is 
born  in  darknefs,  and  from  a  dreadful  intemperance. 
Bight,  faid  he?  And  the  law,  faid  I,  rnuft  be  the  fame, 
if  any  of  thofe  men,  who  are  yet  of  the  age  for  generat- 
ing, fhall  touch  women  of  a  proper  age,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  magiflrate,  we  mall  confider  him  as 
having  raifed  to  the  ftate  a  baflardly,  illegitimate  and  un- 
hallowed chil,d.  Moft  right,  faid  he.  And  I  imagine, 
that  when  the  women  and  men  exceed  the  age  of  gene- 
rating, we  will  allow  the  men  at  liberty  to  cohabit  with 
any  woman  they  incline,  befides  their  daughter  and  mo- 
ther, and  thefe  who  are  the  children  of  their  daughters, 
or  thofe  upwards  from  their  mother:  and  fo  likewife  the 
women  to  embrace  any,  but  a  fon  and  father,  and  the 
children  of  thefe,  either  downwards  or  upwards :  all  this 
liberty  we  will  allow  them,  after  we  have  enjoined  them 
to  attend  carefully,  in  the  firfl  place,  if  any  thing  mould 
be  conceived  not  to  bring  it  to  the  light;  but  if,  by  any 
accident,  it  lliould  be  brought  forth,  to  expofe  it  as  a 
creature  for  which  no  provifion  is  made.  All  thefe  things, 
faid  he,  are  reafonably  faid.  But  how  fhall  fathers  and 
daughters,  and  thofe  other  relations  you  now  mentioned, 
be  known  of  one  another?  They  fhall  not  be  known  at 
all,  faid  I.  But  from  the  day  on  which  any  one  is  a 
bridegroom,  whatever  children  are  born  in  the  tenth  or 
in  the  feventh  month  after  it,  all  thefe  he  fhall  call  the 
male  his  fons,  and  the  female  his  daughters,,  and  they 
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fhall  call  him  father.  And  in  the  fame  way  again,  he 
fhall  call  the  children  of  thefe  grandchildren,  and  they 
again  fhall  call  them  grandfathers  and  grandmothers: 
and  thofe  who  were  born  in  that  period,  in  which  their 
fathers  and  mothers  were  begetting  children,  they  fhall 
call  fitters  and  brothers,  fo  as  not  to  touch  each  other, 
as  I  juft  now  faid.  But  the  law  fhall  allow  brothers  and 
fitters  to  live  together,  if  their  lot  fo  fall  out,  and  the  oracle 
give  confent.  Moft  right,  faid  he.  This,  Glauco!  and 
fuch  as  this,  is  the  community  of  women  and  children 
among  your  city  guardians:  and  that  it  is  both  confo- 
nant  to  the  other  parts  of  our  polity,  and  by  far  the  befl, 
we  mutt,  in  the  next  place,  ettablifh  from  reafon ;  or  how 
fhall  we  do?  Juft  fo  indeed,  faid  he.  Did  not  we  then 
agree  on  this  at  the  beginning?  To  inquire  what  we 
can  mention,  as  the  greatett  good  with  relation  to  the  e- 
ftablifhment  of  a  ft  ate,  with  an  eye  to  which  the  law- 
giver ought  to  enadl  the  laws,  and  what  is  the  greateft 
evil ;  and  then  to  inquire,  whether  what  we  have  hither- 
to gone  over  contributes  towards  leading  us  in  the  fteps 
of  this  good,  and  away  from  that  evil?  By  all  means, 
faid  he.  Is  there  then  any  greater  ill  to  a  city  than 
that  which  rents  it  in  pieces;  and  inftead  of  one,  maketh 
it  many?  Or  is  there  any  greater  good  than  that  which 
biiideth  it  together,  and  maketh  it  one  ?  There  is  not. 
Does  not  then  one  common  feeling  of  pleafure  and  pain 
bind  them  together,  when  the  whole  of  the  citizens  as 
much  as  poilible  rejoice  and  mourn  in  the  fame  manner 
for  the  fame  things  when  they  are  obtained,  and  when.. 
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they  are  loft?  By  all  means  fo,  reply 'd  he.  But  a  fepa- 
rate  feeling  of  thefe  things  deftroys  it,  when  fome  of  the 
citizens  are  extremely  grieved,  and  others  extremely  glad 
at  the  fame  fufferings  of  the  city,  or  of  thofe  who  are  in 
it.  Why  not?  Does  not  then  fuch  an  evil  arife  from 
this  that  follows,  when  they  do  not  all  jointly  in  the 
Hate  pronounce  thefe  words,  mine,  and  not  mine?  And 
will  not  that  city  be  beft  regulated,  when  every  indivi- 
dual, with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  another,  in  the  fame 
way  with  him,  pronounces  thefe  words,  mine,  and  not 
mine?  By  far.  And  it  is  fuch  as  comes  iieareft  to  one 
man.  As  when  our  finger  is  any  how  hurt ;  the  whole 
common  feeling  fpread  through  the  body  to  the  foul, 
with  one  fymphony  of  its  governing  part,  perceives  it, 
and  the  entire  whole  mourns  along  with  the  diftreffed 
part:  and  fo  we  fay  that  the  man  is  diftrefled  in  his  fin- 
ger: and  the  reafoning  is  the  fame  as  to  any  other  part 
of  a  man,  both  with  refpect  to  grief,  when  any  part  is 
in  pain ;  or  with  refpecl:  to  pleafure,  when  any  part  is  at 
eafe.  It  is  the  fame,  faid  he.  And  to  return  to  your 
queftion,  the  city  which  comes  neareft  to  this,  is  governed 
in  the  beft  manner,  when  any  one  of  the  citizens  receives 
any  good  or  ill,  fuch  a  city,  I  imagine,  will  moft  efpe- 
cially  fay,  that  me  herfelf  receives  it,  and  the  whole  city 
rejoice  or  mourn  together.  Of  neceflity,  faid  he,  this 
muft  prevail  in  a  city  governed  by  good  laws.  It  may 
be  time  for  us  to  go  back  to  our  city,  and  confider  how 
thofe  things  are  in  it  which  we  have  agreed  on  in  our 
reafoning,  whether  they  prevail  moft  in  our  city,  or  more 
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in  fome  other.  We  muil  do  fo,  reply 'd  he.  What  now  ? 
Are  there  not,  in  other  cities,  governours  and  people? 
And  are  there  not  likewife  in  this?  There  are.  And 
will  not  all  thefe  call  one  another  citizens?  Why  not? 
But  befides  this  of  citizens,  what  does  the  people  call  their 
governours  in  other  ilates?  Mailers  or  Lords  in  moil 
ilates  and  in  democracies,  this  very  name,  Governours. 
But  in  our  city,  befides  that  of  citizens,  what  does  the 
people  call  their  Governours  ?  Their  Prefervers,  faid  he, 
and  Helpers.  And  what  do  they  call  the  people?  Re- 
warders,  reply 'd  he,  and  Nouriihers.  And  in  other  cities, 
what  do  the  governours  call  their  people?  Slaves,  re- 
ply'd  he.  And  what  do  the  governours  call  one  another? 
Fellow  rulers,  faid  he.  And  ours,  what?  Fellow  guar- 
dians. Can  you  tell,  whether  any  one  of  the  governours 
in  other  cities  can  addrefs  one  of  their  fellow  governours 
as  his  kinfman,  and  another  as  a  ilranger?  Very  many  fo. 
Does  he  not  then  reckon  and  call  the  kindred  one  his 
own,  and  the  ilranger  one  as  not  his  own  ?  Juil  fo.  But 
how  is  it  -with  your  guardians?  Is  there  fo  much  as  any 
one  of  them,  who  can  deem  and  call  any  one  of  their 
fellow  guardians  a  ilranger?  By  no  means,  reply'd  he; 
for  with  whomfoever  any  one  meets,  he  reckons  he  meets 
with  a  brother  or  fifter,  a  father  or  mother,  a  fon  or 
daughter,  or  the  defendants  or  anceilors  of  thefe.  You 
fay  moil  nobly,  reply'd  L  But  further,  tell  me  this  like- 
wife, whether  will  you  only  eftabliih  among  them,  by  law, 
thefe  kindred  names  ?  or  will  you  alfo  enjoin  them  to  per- 
form all  their  actions  fuitable  to  thefe  names  ?.  With  re.- 
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fepedl  to  parents,  whatever  the  law  enjoins  to  be  perform- 
ed to  parents,  fuch  as  reverence,  and  care,  and  obedience. 
And  that  otherwife  it  will  not  be  for  his  advantage,  nei- 
ther in  the  fight  of  Gods  nor  of  men,  as  he  acteth  what 
is  neither  holy  nor  juil,  if  he  do  other  things  than  thefe. 
Shall  thefe,  or  any  other  fpeeches  from  all  our  citizens, 
refound  directly  in  the  ears  of  our  children,  both  con- 
cerning their  parents,  whom  any  one  mall  point  out  to 
them,  and  concerning  other  relations  ?  Thefe  things  mall 
be  faid,  reply'd  he;  for  it  were  ridiculous,  if  friendly 
names  alone  refounded,  without  any  actions  accompany- 
ing them.  Of  all  cities  then,  there  will  be  the  greateft 
harmony  in  it,  when  any  one  individual  is  either  well 
or  ill,  as  to  the  expreffion  we  lately  mentioned,  viz.  mine 
is  well,  or  mine  is  ill.  Moll  true,  faid  he?  Did  not  we 
fay  too,  that  their  common  pleafures  and  pains  will  ac- 
company this  opinion  and  expreilion  ?  And  we  faid  right- 
ly. Will  not  then  our  citizens  moil  efpecially  have  this 
in  common  which  they  call  my  own;  and  having  this 
in  common,  they  will  of  all  others  moll  efpecially  have 
in  common  pleafure  and  pain?  Extremely  fo.  And  a- 
long  with  the 'other  parts  of  the  conflitution,  is  not  the 
community  of  women  and  children  among  the  guardi- 
ans the  caufe  of  thefe  things  ?  This  is  it  moil  efpecially, 
reply'd  he.  But  we  agreed,  that  this  was  the  greateft 
good  of  a  city,  likening  a  well  eilablifhed  city  to  a  body 
in  its  being  affected  with  the  pleafure  and  pain  of  any 
part.  And  we  rightly,  faid  he,  agreed  on  this.  This 
community  then  of  women  and  children  among  our  au- 
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^iliaries,  hath  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  great- 
eft  good  to  the  city.      Extremely  fo,  reply'd  he.      And 
furely  we  agree  at  leaft  with  what  went  before ;  for  we 
fome  where  faid,   that  they  Ought  neither  to  have  hou- 
fes  of  their  own,  nor  land,  nor  any  pofleflion,  but  receiv- 
ing their  fubfiftence  from  others,   as  a  reward  for  their 
guardianfhip,  they  mould  all  fpend  it  in  common,  if 
they  intended  really  to  be  guardians.   Right,  faid  he.  Do 
not  therefore,  as  I  fay,  both  thefe  things  which  were  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  flill  more  what  we  now  fpeak  of, 
render  them  real  guardians,  and  prevent  the  city  from 
being  rent  in  pieces,  by  their  not  at  ail  calling  one  and 
the  fame  thing  their  own-;  but  one  one  thing,  and  ano- 
ther another;  one  drawing  to  his  own  houfe  whatever 
he  can  pofTefs,  feparate  from  others,  and  another  to  his, 
which  is  different  from  the  other ;  and  having  both  wives 
and  children  different,  which  occafion  different  pleafures 
and  pains,  which  are  private,  as  belonging  to  private 
perfons :  but  being  of  one  opinion  concerning  their  home, 
and  all  of  them  pointing  towards  the  fame  thing,  as  far  as 
poffible,  to  have  one  common  feeling  of  pleafure  and  pain. 
Extremely  fo,  reply'd  he.     But  what?  {hail  law-fuits  and 
accufations  againfl  one  another  be  banifhed  from  among 
them,  fo  to  fpeak,  by  their  poffefTmg  nothing  as  private 
property  but  their  body,  and  every  thing  elfe  being  com- 
mon, from  whence  they  {hall  be  free  of  all  thofe  diftur- 
bances  which  men  raife  about  money,  children  or  rela- 
tions.     They  will  of  neceflity  be  free  of  thefe.     Neither 
indeed  can  there  be  reafonably  among  them  any  actions 
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raifed  for  violence  or  unfeemly  treatment.    For,  making 
the  protection  of  their  perfons  a  necefTary  thing,  we  will 
own  it  to  be  handfome  and  juit  for  thofe  of  equal  age  to 
help  one  another.      Right,  faid  he.      And  this  law,  faid 
I,  hath  this  right  in  it  likewife:   that  if  any  one  be  in  a 
pailioii,  gratifying  his  paflion  in  this  manner,  he  is  lefs 
apt  to  raife  greater  feditions.     It  is  entirely  fo.     The  el- 
der fhall  be  enjoined  both  to  govern  and  to  chaflife  the 
younger.  That  is  plain.   And  furely  the  younger,  as  be- 
comes them,  mall  never  attempt  to  beat  the  elder,  or  in 
any  other  way  to  offer  violence  to  him,  unlefs  appointed 
by  the  governours ;  nor  will  they,  I  imagine,  in  any  fort, 
difhoiiour  them;  for  there  are  fufficient  guardians  to 
hinder  it,  both  fear  and  reverence.   Reverence  on  the  one 
band  reftraining  them  from  aflaulting,  as  it  were,  their 
parents,  and  fear  on  the  other;  left  others  fhall  affifl  the 
fufferer;  fome  as  fons,  others  as  brothers,  and  others  as 
fathers.      It  happens  fo>  faid  he*     In  every  refpedl  then,. 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  laws,  the  men  fliall  live  peaceably 
with  one  another.      Very  much  fo.      And  while  thefe 
have  no  feditions  among  themfelves,  there  is  no  danger 
In  any  other  cities  raifing  diflurbance  againfl  tliefe,  or 
that  they  fliall  fplit  into- factions.    There  is  not.     As  for 
die  lelFer  evils,  from*  which  furely  they  will  be  freed,  I 
do  not  chufe,  becaufe  of  the  impropriety  of  it,  fo  much 
as  to  mention  them.    What  flattery  of  the  rich,  what  in- 
digence and  follicitude  in  the  education  of  their  children,., 
and  in  making  money  for  the  neceflary  fupport  of  their 
iixily  the  poor  have;  fometimes  borrowing,  and  fonifi=- 
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times  being  defpifed,  and  fometimes  ufmg  all  manner  of 
fhifts,  in  procuring  provifions,  which  they  give  to  the 
management  of  their  wives  and  domeftics:  how  many 
flavifh  and  mean  things,  my  friend!  they  fuffer  in  all 
thefe  refpects,  are  not  even  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  And 
they  are  manifeft,  faid  he,  to  one  blind.  They  fhall  be 
delivered  from  all  thefe  things,  and  mall  live  happier 
than  that  happiefl  life  which  thefe  enjoy  who  gain  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games.  How?  Thofe  are  efteem- 
ed  happy  on  account  of  a  fmall  part  of  what  thefe  en- 
joy. But  the  victory  of  thefe  is  more  noble,  and  their 
maintenance  from  the  public  is  more  complete;  for  the 
victory  they  gain  is  the  fafety  of  the  whole  city;  and 
both  they  and  their  children  are  crowned  with  their 
maintenance,  and  all  the  other  neceflarics  of  life,  as  lau- 
rels, and  receive  honour  from  their  city  while  alive,  and 
at  their  death  an  honourable  funeral.  The  moil  noble 
rewards,  faid  he!  Do  you  remember  then,  faid  I,  that  in 
our  former  reafonings,  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  objec*- 
ted  to  us,  that  we  were  not  making  our  guardians  happy, 
who,  though  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  the  whole 
wealth  of  their  citizens,  had  neverthelefs  nothing  at  all: 
and  we  propofed  to  confider  of  this  afterwards,  if  it  fell  in 
our  way;  but  that  at  the  prefent  we  were  making  our 
guardians  only  guardians,  and  the  city  itfelf  as  happy 
as  poilible,  but  without  regarding  one  particular  tribe  in 
it,  with  a  view  to  make  it  happy.  I  remember  it,  faid 
he.  What  think  you  now  of  the  life  of  our  auxiliaries^ 
which  appears  far  more  noble  and  happy  than  that  ol 
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thofe  who  gain  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games?  It  does-: 
not  at  all  appear  to  refemble  the  life  of  the  leather  cut- 
ter, the  handicraft,  or  farmer.  I  do  not  think  it,  faid  he. 
But  however,  it  is  proper  that  I.  mention  here  what  I 
likewife  faid  on  a.  former  oceafion,  that  if  the  guardian, 
ihall  attempt  to  he  happy  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  be  no 
longer  a  guardian,  nor  be  content  with  this  moderate,  and 
ileady,  and,  as  we  fay,  beft  life ;  but,  .being  feized  with  a; 
foolim  and  youthful  opinion  about  happinefs,  ihall,  be- 
caufe  he  has  it  in  his  power,  be  driven  to  make  himfelf 
the  mailer  of  every  thing  in  the  city,  he  ihall-  know,  that 
Hefiod  was  truly  wife,  in  faying,  that  the  half  is  fome 
how  more  than  the  whole.  If  he  take  me,  faid  he,  for 
his  counfellour,  he  will  remain  in  fuch  a  life.  You  al- 
low then,  faid  l?.that  the  women  act  in  common  with  the- 
men,  as  we  have  explained,  with  refpect  to  education  and: 
the  breeding  of  children,,  and  the  guardianlhip  of  the 
other  citizens;. both  remaining  in  the  city,  and  in  going 
forth  to  \yar;.  and  that  along  with  the  men  they  ought 
to  keep  guard,  and  to  hunt  like  dogs,  and  in  every  cafe 
to  take  a  mare  in  all  things  as  far  as  they  can ;  and  that' 
while  they  do  .thefe  things,  they  will, do  what  is  befc,  and- 
ao  way  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  female,  with  refpect; 
to  the  male,  by  which  nature  they  are  made  to  act  joint- 
ly with  one  another.  I  agree,  faid  he*  Doe&  not  then 
this,  faid.  I,  remain  to  be  difcuiled,  whether  it  be  pof- 
fible  that  this  community  take  place  among  men  like- 
wife,,  as  among  other  animals  ?  and  how  far  it  is  pofiihle0,. 
X(>u.  have  prevented  me,  faid.  he,  in  mentioning  what  I 
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was  going  to  afk.      For  with  relation  to  warlike  affairs^ 
it  is  plain,  I  imagine,  faid  I,  how  they  will  fight.    How, 
faid  he?     That  they  will  jointly  go  out  on  their  military 
expeditions,  and  befides  will  carry  along  with  them,  fuch. 
of  their  children  as  are  grown  up,  that  like  thefe  of  other 
artiils,   they  may  fee  thofe  things  which  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  them  to  practife  when  they  are  grown  up; 
and  befides,   feeing  that  they  may  ferve  and  adminifter 
in  every  thing  with  relation  to  the  war,  and  aflift  both 
their  fathers  and  mothers.     Or  have  you  not  obferved 
what  happens  in  the  common  arts?   how  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  potters,  miniflring  to  them  for  a  long  time7 
look  on  before  they  apply  themfelves  to  the  making  ear- 
then ware?    Yes  indeed.    Whether  now,  are  thefc  or  our 
guardians  to  inftruft  their  children  with  greater,  care,  by 
the  pradHce  and.  view  of  what  belongs  to  their  office?   To 
fuppofe  thofe,  reply'd.  he,  fhould  take  greater  care  than 
our  guardians,  were  ridiculous.   But  every  creature  fights- 
more  remarkably  in  prefence  of  its  offspring..    The  cafe 
is  fo ;   but  there  is  no  fmal-1  danger,  Socrates !  when  they 
are  defeated,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  war,  that  when  their 
children,  as  well  as  themfelves,  are  cut  off,  it  mallbeim- 
poffible  to  raife  another  city.      You  fay  true,  reply'd  I;., 
but  you  imagine  wre  ought,  firft  of  all,  to  take  care  ne- 
ver to  run  any  rifle.      No,  by  no  means.     What  then,  if 
they  are  at  all  to  hazard  themfelves  in  any  cafe,  is  it  not 
where,   if  they  fucceed,   they  mall  become  better  menr 
That  is  plain.      But  do  you  imagine  it  a  fmall  matter,., 
not  worthy  of  the  rifk,  whether  children,  who  ye" 
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are  to  be  military  men,  fee  affairs  relating  to  war  or  not? 
No ;  it  is  a  matter  of  confequence  with  refpect  to  what 
you  mention.      We  muft  then,  firft,  endeavour  to  make 
our  children  fpectators  of  the  war,  but  contrive  for  them 
a  place  of  fafety — and  then  it  mall  do  well,  fhall  it  not? 
Yes.      And  fhall  not  then,  faid  I,  our  parents,  in  the  firft 
place,  as  being  men,  not  be  ignorant,  but  underftand 
'which  of  the  camps  are,  and  which  are  not  dangerous? 
It  is  likely,  faid  he.      And  they  mall  bring  them  into  the 
one,  but  with  refpect  to  the  other,  they  will  be  on  their 
guard.     Right.     And  they  will  probably  fet  governours 
over  them,  faid  I,  not  fuch  as  are  the  moft  naughty,  but 
fuch  as  by  experience  and  years  are  able  leaders  and  pe- 
dagogues.     It   is  very  proper.      But  we  will  fay  many 
things  have  happened  contrary  to  expectation.  Very  many. 
With  reference  therefore  to  fuch  events  as  thefe,  it  is  pro- 
per, that  whilfl  they  are  children,  they  get  wings,  that 
fo,  in  any  neceflity,  they  may  efcape  by  flight.      How  do 
you  mean,  faid  he?    They  muft,  when  extremely  young, 
be  mounted  on  horfes,  and  taught  to  ride  on  horfe-back, 
and  brought  to  fee  the  battle,  not  on  high  mettled  and 
warlike  horfes?  but  on  the  fleeteft,  and  thofe  that  are  the 
mofh  obedient  to  the  rein;  for  thus  they  fhall,  in  the  bell 
manner,  obferve  their  proper  work,  and,  on  any  necefli- 
ty, fhall  efcape  with  the  greateft  fafety,  following  the 
aged  leaders.      You  feem  to  me,  faid  he,   to  fay  right. 
But  what,  faid  I,  as  to  the  affairs  of  war?   how  are  you 
to  manage  your  foldiers,  both  with  refpecl:  to  one  ano- 
ther and  their  enemies,  have  I  imagined  rightly  or  not? 
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As  to  what,  faid  he?  That  whoever  of  them,  faid  I,  leaves 
his  rank,  throws  away  his  arms,  or  does  any  fuch 
thing  from  cowardice,  muft  he  not  be  made  a  handi- 
craft, or  land-labourer?  By  all  means.  And  mall  not 
the  man  who  is  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  be  given  gra- 
tis to  any  who  incline  to  employ  him  in  the  country  as 
they  have  a  mind?  By  all  means.  And  are  you  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  who  gains  a  character,  and  excels,  ought, 
in  the  firil  place,  in  the  expedition  itfelf,  to  be  crowned 
MI  fome  meafure  by  every  one  of  the  youths  and  boys 
who  are  his  fellow  foldiers?  or  think  you  other  wife?  I 
am  of  opinion,  for  my  part,  they  ought  to  be  crowned. 
But  what,  and  get  the  right  hand  likewife?  This  likewife.. 
But  this  further,  I  imagine,  faid  I,  you  are  not  yet  fa- 
tisfied  about.  What?  That  they  embrace,  and  be  em- 
braced by  every  one.  They  fhould  moll  of  all  others ;.. 
and  I  will  add  to  this  law,  that  whilft  they  are  upon  this 
expedition,  no  one  ihall  be  allowed  to  refufe  them,  who- 
ever they  incline  to  embrace,  that  if  any  happen  to  be  in 
love  with  any  one,  male  or  female,  he  may  be  the  more 
animated  to  win  the  prizes.  Very  well,  faid  I;  for  we 
have  already  faid,  that  there  are  more  marriages  pro- 
vided for  the  good  citizen  than  for  others,  and  more  fre- 
quent choice  in  fuch  matters  allowed  them  than  others, 
that  the  defcendants  of  fuch  an  one  may  be  as  numerous 
as  poffible.  We  have  already  faid  fo,  reply'd  he.  But 
furely,  even  according  to  Homer's  opinion,  it  is  juit,  that 
fuch  of  the  youth  as  are  brave,  be  honoured  in  this  way, 
Eor  Homer,  fays,  that  Aj ax,  who  excelled  in  war,  was  re— 
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warded  with  a  large  fhare  at  the  entertainments,  this  be- 
ing the  moft  natural  reward  to  a  brave  man  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  by  which  he  at  the  fame  time  acquired  honour 
and  ftrength.  Moft  right,  faid  he.  We  mall  then  obey 
Homer,  faid  I,  at  leaft,  in  thefe  things.  And  we  mall 
honour  the  good,  both  at  our  facrifices,  and  all  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  in  as  far  as  they  appear  to  be  deferving,  with 
hymns  likewife,  and  with  thofe  things  we  lately  mentioned : 
and  befides  thefe  things,  with  feats,  and  dimes,  and  full 
cups.  That  at  the  fame  time  we  may  both  honour  and 
exercife  the  virtue  of  worthy  men  and  women.  You  fay 
moft  admirably  well,  reply 'd  he.  Be  k  fo.  If  any  one 
of  thofe  who  die  in  the  army  mall  have  diftinguifhed 
himfelf,  mall  we  not,  in  the  firft  place,  fay,  that  he  is  of 
the  golden  kind?  Moft  efpecially.  And  fhall  we  not 
believe  Hefiod,  telling  us,  that  when  any  of  thefe  die, 
They,  blamelefs  deities,  become  on  earth, 
Beneficent,  all  evil  warding  off; 

Guardians  of  men  ? 

We  mall  believe  him.  And  we  fhall  aik  the  oracle  in 
what  manner  we  ought  to  bury  divine  and  god-like  men, 
and  with  what  marks  of  diftinction?  and  thus  mall  we 
bury  them  in  that  very  manner  which  fhall  be  explain- 
ed. Why  mall  we  not?  And  we  fhall  in  all  after  time 
reverence  and  worfhip  their  tombs  as  thofe  of  Deities. 
And  we  mall  enacl  by  law,  that  the  fame  things  be  per- 
formed, and  in  the  fame  manner,  to  any  who  fliall  have 
been  deemed  to  have  remarkably  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  life,  when  they  die  of  old  age,  or  any  thing  elfe?  It 
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is  right,  faid  he.     But  what  now?      How  fliall  our  fol-  ?fi&  4^*^*4 


diers  behave  towards  enemies?  As  to  what?  Firft,  as 
to  bringing  into  flavery.  Do  you  think  it  juft,  that  Greeks'" 
fhould  enilave  Greek  cities?  or  rather,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  not  fuffer  any  other  to  do  it,  and  accuilom  them- 
felves  to  this,  to  be  fparing  of  the  Grecian  tribe,  being 
greatly  on  their  guard  againft  being  enflaved  by  the  Bar- 
barians ?  It  is,  faid  he,  in  general,  and  in  every  particu- 
cular  cafe,  belt  to  be  fparing.  Are  they  not  to  acquire 
any  Grecian  Have  themfelves,  and  to  counfel  the  other 
Greeks  to  act  in  the  fame  manner?  By  all  means,  faid 
he.  They  will  the  more,  at  leaft,  by  fuch  a  conduct, 
turn  themfelves  againft  the  Barbarians,  and  abftain  from 
one  another.  But  what?  To  ilrip  the  dead,  faid  I,  of 
any  thing  but  their  arms  after  they  conquer  them,  is  it 
handfome  or  not?  It  gives  a  pretence  to  cowards  not  to 
go  againft  the  enemy  who  is  alive,  as  being  neceflarily 
occupied  when  they  are  thus  employed  about  the  one 
who  is  dead;  and  many  armies  have  been  loft  by  this 
plundering.  Very  many.  And  does  it  not  appear  to  you 
to  be  illiberal  and  fordid,  and  the  part  of  a  womaniih  and 
little  mind  to  ftrip  the  dead  body,  and  deem  the  body  of 
the  deceaft  an  enemy,  when  the  enemy  is  fled  off,  and 
there  is  only  left  behind  that  with  which  he  fought?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  they  who  act  in  this  manner,  do 
any  way  different  from  dogs,  who  are  in  a  rage  at  the 
fiiones  they  throw  at  them,  not  touching  the  man  who 
throws  them?  Not  in  the  leaft,  faid  he.  We  muft  let 
-alone  then  this  ftripping  the  dead,  and  thefe  hinderances 
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arifing  from  the  carrying  off  booty.  Truly,  faid  he,  thefe 
muft  be  banifhed.      Nor  ihall  we  at  any  time  bring  the 
arms  into  the  temples,  as  if  we  were  to  dedicate  them,  at 
leail  not  the  arms  of  Grecians,  if  we  have  any  concern 
to  have  the  good  liking  of  the  other  Greeks :  but  we  mall 
rather  be  afraid,  left  it  mould  be  a  kind  of  profanation 
to  bring  into  the  temple  fuch  things  as  thefe  from  our 
own  kinfman,  unlefs  the  oracle  fhall  fay  otherwife.   Mofl 
right,  reply 'd  he.    But  what,  with  reference  to  the  laying 
wafte  Grecian  lands,  and  burning  of  houfes,  how  mail 
your  foldiers   behave   towards  their  enemies,    I  fliould 
be  glad,  faid  he,  to  hear  you  fignifying  your  opinion? 
Truly  then,  faid  I,  in  my  opinion,  neither  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  done,  but  only  one  year's  produce  to  be  carried  off, 
And  would  you  have  me  tell  you  the  reafon  why  this 
fliould  be  done?      By  all  means.      It  appears  to  me  that 
as  thefe  two  words,  war  and  fedition,  are  different,  fo 
fhey  are  two  different  things  which  arc  fignified  by  them: 
I  call  them  two  different  things,  the  one  is  domeitic  and 
akin,  the  ether  foreign  and  ft  range.     When  hatred  is  a- 
mong  ourfelves,  it  is  called  fedition ;  when  it  refpeets  fo- 
reigners, it  is  called  war.    What  you  fay,  reply 'd  he,  is  no 
way  imreafonable.      But  confides  now,  if  I  fay  this  like- 
wife  reafonably:   for  I  averr  that  the  Greek  nation  is 
friendly  and  akin  to  itfelf,  but  is  foreign  and  ftrange  to 
the  Barbarian.   This  too  is  right.   When  then  the  Greeks 
light  with  the  Barbarians,   and  the  Barbarians  with  the 
Greeks,  we  fhall  fay  they  wage  war,   and  are  naturally 
tnemies:  and  this  hatred  is  to  be  called  war,  But  when 
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Greeks  do  any  fuch  thing  to  Greeks,  we  fhall  fay  that 
they  are  friends  by  nature,  and  that  Greece  in  fuch  a  cafe 
is  diilempered,  and  in  fedition;  and  fuch  a  hatred  is  to 
be  called  a  fedition.      I  agree,  faid  he,  to  account  of  it  in 
the  fame  manner.      Confider  then,  faid  I,  that  in  the  fe- 
dition now  mentioned,  wherever  fuch  a  thing  happens, 
and  the  city  is  disjointed,  if  they  fequeiler  the  lands,  and 
burn  the  houfes  of  one  another,  how  deitructive  the  fe- 
dition appears,  and  neither  of  them  feems  to  be  lovers  of 
their  country:  for  otherwife  they  would  never  dare  to  lay 
walte  their  nurfe  and  mother;  but  it  would  fuffice  the 
victors  to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  the  vanquifhed,  and  to 
confider  they  are  to  be  reconciled,  and  not  perpetually  to 
be  at  war.      This  indeed  is  by  much  a  more  mild  fen- 
timent  than  the  other.      But  what  now,  faid  I!      Is  not 
•this  city  you  are  eftablifhing  a  Greek  one?     It  mould  be 
fo,  reply'd  he.      And  fhall  not  they  be  good  and  mild: 
By  all  means.      And  fhall  they  not  be  lovers  of  Greeks? 
And  mall  they  not  account  Greece  akin  to  them  ?      And 
mail  they  not  have  the  fame  religious  rites  with  the  reft 
-of  the  Greeks?     By  all  means.     A  difference  then  with 
Greeks,  as  with  kinfmen,  will  they  not  denominate  a  fe- 
dition, and  not  a  war?      They  will.     And  they  will  be- 
have as  thofe  who  are  to  be  reconciled.      By  all  means. 
They  mall  then  be  mild  and  moderate,  not  puiiiihing 
fo  far  to  enilave  or  deflroy,  fmce  they  are  moderate  and 
not  hoftile.      Juft  fo,  faid  he.     Neither  then,  as  they  are 
Greeks,  will  they  fequeiler  Grecian  lands,  nor  burn  their 
houfes,  nor  will  they  allow,  that  in  every  city  all  are  their 
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enemies,  men,  women,  and  children;  but  that  always  ar 
few  only  are  enemies,  the  authors  of  the  quarrel:  and 
on  all  thefe  accounts  they  will  neither  chufe  to  lay  wafte 
lands,  as  the  greateft  number  are  their  friends,  nor  will 
they  overturn  the  houfes,  but  will  carry  on  the  war  fo  far 
as  till  the  guilty  be  obliged  by  the  innocent,  whom  they 
diftrefs,  to  make  reparation.  I  agree,  faid  he,  that  we 
ought  to  behave  fo  towards  our  own  citizens  when  we 
are  fet  againfl  one  another;  and  to  behave  fo  towards 
the  Barbarians  as  the  Greeks  at  prefent  do  to  one  ano- 
ther. Let  us  then  likewife  eflablim  this  law  for  our 
guardians,  neither  to  lay  wafte  the  lands,  nor  burn  the 
houfes.  Let  us  eflablim  it,  faid  he,  and  this  further,  thai 
thefe  things,  and  thofe  too  you  mentioned  formerly,  are 
right ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates !  if  one  is  to  allow 
you  to  fpeak  in  this  manner,  that  you  will  never  remem- 
ber what  you  formerly  palled  by,  when  you  entered  on- 
all  this  you  have  now  faid.  This,  to  wit,  how  far  fuch; 
a  government  is  poffible?  and  in  what  way  it  is  at  all 
poffible?  For  if  it  be  at  all  poffible,  I  will  allow  that  all 
thefe  good  things  will  belong  to  that  city,  and  thefe  like- 
wife which  you  have  omitted ;  that  they  will,  in  the  beft 
manner,  fight  againil  their  enemies,  and  of  all  others 
leaft  abandon  one  another,  recognizing  thefe  names,  and 
calling  one  another  by  thefe,  fathers,  fons,  and  brothers. 
And  if  the  female  {hall  encamp  along  with  them,  whe- 
ther in  the  fame  rank,  or  drawn  up  behind  them,  to  ftrike 
terror  into  the  enemies,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  affift  if 
there,  be  neceflity  for  it,  I  know  that  in  this  WHY 
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they  will  entirely  be  invincible.  And  I  plainly  fee  too 
what  advantages  they  have  at  home,  which  we  have  o- 
mitted.  But  fpeak  no  more  about  this  government,  as 
I  allow  that  all  thefe,  and  ten  thoufand  other  things,  will 
belong  to  it,  if  it  actually  exill.  But  let  us  endeavour  to 
perfuade  one  another  of  this  itfelf,  whether  it  be  pofTible, 
and  in  what  refpect  it  is  fo ;  and  let  us  omit  thofe  other 
things.  You  have  fuddenly,  faid  I,  made  an  afTault  on 
my  reafoning,  and  make  no  allowance  for  one  who  is 
fighting;  for  perhaps  you  do  not  advert,  that,  with  dif- 
ficulty, I  am  efcaped  from  two  waves,  and  now  you  are 
bringing  upon  me  the  greateil  and  moil  dangerous  of 
the  three.  After  you  have  feeii  and  heard  this,  you  will 
entirely  forgive  me;  allowing,  that  I  with  reafoii  grud- 
ged, and  was  afraid  to  mention  fo  great  a  paradox,  and 
undertake  to  examine  it.  The  more,  faid  he,  you  mention 
thefe  things,  the  lefs  will  you  be  freed  from  explaining 
in  what  refpect  this  government  is  poilible.  Proceed  then, 
and  do  not  fpend  time.  Muil  not  this  then,  faid  I,  in  the 
firil  place,  be  rcmembred,  that  we  are  come  hither  in 
fearch  of  juflice,  what  it  is?  and  what  injuftice  is?  It 
muil,  faid  lie.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpofe?  No- 
thing. But  if  we  find  out  what  juilice  is,  mall  we  then 
judge,  that  the  juft  man  ought  in  no  refpect  to  differ 
from  it,  but  in  every  refpect  to  be  fuch  as  juilice  is?  and 
fhall  we  be  fatisfied  if  he  approach  the  nearefl  to  it,  and, 
of  all  others,  partake  of  it  the  moil?  We  fhall,  faid  he, 
be  fatisfied  fo.  As  a  model  then,  faid  I,  we  were  inqui- 
ring, into  thiSj.  what  kind  of  thing  juflice  is;  and  we  like- 
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wife  were  in  quefl  of  a  juil  man;  and  confidered  what 
fort  of  man  he  mould  be,  if  he  did  exiil.      We  likewife 
inquired  what  mjuilice  is,  and  what  too  the  moft  unjuil 
men.  In  order  that  looking  into  thefe  two  models,  what 
fort  of  men  they  appeared  with  refpect  to  happinefs  and 
its  oppofite,  we  might  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  con- 
cerning ourfelves,   that  whoever  mould  moft  referable 
them  in  character,  fhall  have  a  fortune  the  moft  refem- 
bling  theirs ;  and  not  for  this  end,  to  ihew  that  thefe  things 
are  poffible  or  not.   In  this,  faid  he,  you  fay  true.  Do  you 
imagine  then,  that  the  painter  is  in  any  degree  the  lefs 
excellent,  who  having  painted  a  model  of  the  moil  beau- 
tiful man,  and  brought  every  thing  fully  into  his  piece, 
is  yet  unable  to  ihew  that  fuch  a  man  does  really  exiil? 
Truly,  faid  he,  1  do  not.    What  then,  have  we  not  made 
in  our  reafonings  (mall  we  fay)  a  model  of  a  good  city  ? 
Yes  indeed.    Have  we  then  fpoken  any  thing  the  worfe, 
do  you  imagine,  on  this  account,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
mew,  that  it  is  poffible  for  a  city  to  be  eilabliihed  fuch 
as  we  have  defcribed?      No  indeed,  faid  he.      This  then, 
faid  I,  is  the  truth  in  the  cafe.     But  if  truly  I  muil  now 
likewife,   on  your  account,  hailen  to  this,  to  ihew  how 
efpecially,  and  in  what  refpects,  it  is  moil  poffible,   in 
order  to  this  difcovery,  you  muil  again  grant  the  fame 
things  as  formerly.    What  things?    Is  it  poffible  for  any 
thing  to  be  executed  fo  perfectly  as  it  is  defcribed?  or  is 
fuch  the  nature  of  practice,  that  it  approacheth  not  fo  near 
the  truth  as  theory,  though  fome  may  think  otherwife  ? 
But  whether  will  you  allow  this  or  not?    I  allow  it,  faid 
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he.  Do  not  then  oblige  me  to  fhew  you  all  thefe  things, 
and  in  every  refpect,  exifling  in  fact,  fo  perfectly  as  we 
have  defcribed  in  our  reafoning ;  but  if  we  be  able  to  find 
out  how  a  city  may  be  eftabliihed  the  neareft  poffible  to 
what  we  have  mentioned,  you'll  fay  we  have  found  out 
that  thefe  things  which  you  require  are  poffible  ?  Or 
will  you  not  even  be  fatisfied  if  this  be  obtained?  for  my 
own  part,  I  mould  be  fatisfied.  And  I  too,  faid  he.  We 
are  now  it  feems,  in  the  next  place,  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  and  to  fhew  what,  at  all,  is  the  evil  which  is  now  prac- 
tifed  in  cities  through  which  they  are  not  eftablimed  in 
this  manner  we  have  defcribed;  and  what  is  that  fmal- 
left  change,  which,  if  made,  would  bring  the  city  to  this 
model  of  government,  and  let  us  chiefly  fee,  if  this  can 
be  effected  by  the  change  of  one  thing,  if  not  by  the 
change  of  two,  if  not  that,  by  the  change  of  the  fewefl 
things  in  number,  and  the  fmallefl  in  power.  By  all 
means,  faid  he.  Upon  the  change  then  of  one  thing, 
faid  I,  I  am  able  I  think  to  fhew  that  the  flate  can  fall 
into  this  model  of  government.  But  the  change  is  not 
indeed  fm all  nor  eafy,  yet  it  is  poffible.  What  is  it,  faid 
he?  I  am  now  come,  faid  I,  to  what  I  compared  to  the 
greateil  wave:  and  it  fhall  now  be  mentioned,  though,  , 
like  a  breaking  wave,  it  mould  overwhelm  us  with  ex- 
ceffive  laughter  and  unbelief.  But  confider,  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  fay.  Proceed,  reply 'd  he.  Unlefs  either  philoib- 
phers,  laid  I,  govern  in  cities,  or  thofe  who  are  at  pre- 
fent  called  kings  and  governours  philofophize  really  and 
thoroughly,  and  thefe  two,  the  political  power  and 
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lofophy,  unite  in  one,  and  'till  the  bulk  of  thofe  who  at 
prefent  purfue  each  of  thefe  feparately,  are,  of  iieceffity, 
excluded,  there  lhall  be  no  end,  Glauco!  to  the  miferies 
of  cities,  nor  yet,  as  I  imagine,  to  thofe  of  the  human 
race;  nor  till  then  mall  ever  this  republic,  which  we  have 
gone  over  in  our  reafonings,  fpring  up  to  a  pofTibility, 
and  behold  the  light  of  the  fun.  But  this  is  that  which 
all  along  made  me  grudge  to  mention  it,  that  I  faw 
what  a  paradox  I  was  to  utter:  for  it  is  difficult  to  be 
convinced  that  no  other  but  this  republic  can  enjoy  hap- 
pinefs,  whether  public  or  private.  You  have  thrown  out, 
Socrates !  faid  he,  fuch  an  exprefiion  and  argument,  as  you 
may  imagine  will  bring  on  you  a  great  many,  and  thefe 
courageous  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  put  off  their  clothes,  and 
naked  to  match  whatever  weapon  fortune  affords  each 
of  them;  and,  as  if  they  were  to  perform  prodigies,  rum 
upon  you  in  battle  array.  And  unlefs  mowing  them 
down  with  argument,  you  make  your  efcape,  you  will 
pay  for  it,  by  fufFering  moil  fevere  ridicule.  And  are 
not  you  the  caufe  of  all  this,  faid  I?  But  in  acting  hand- 
fomely  at  leail,  reply 'd  he.  However,  in  this  affair,  I 
will  not  betray  you,  but  defend  you  with  fuch  things  as 
I  am  able.  And  I  am  able,  both  by  my  good-will,  and 
by  encouraging  you,  and  prohably  I  will  anfwer  your 
queftions  more  carefully  than  any  other,  only  do  you 
endeavour,  with  the  help  of  fuch  an  affifcant,  to  mow 
thofe  who  are  backward  to  believe  thefe  things,  that  the 
cafe  really  is  as  you  reprefent  it.  I  muft  endeavour,  faid 
I,  fmce  even  you  afford  fo  great  an  alliance.  And  here, 
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it  feems  to  me  to  be  neceflary,  if  we  are  any  how  to  make 
our  efcape  from  thofe  you  mention,  accurately  to  define 
to  them  what  kind  of  men  thefe  are  we  call  philofophers, 
when  we  dare  to  aflert,  that  they  alone  ought  to  govern, 
in  order  that  when  they  are  made  perfectly  manifeft,  any 
one  may  be  able  to  defend  himfelf  when  he  aflerts,  that 
to  thefe  it  naturally  belongs  both  to  apply  themfelves  to 
philofophy,  and  likewife  to  take  upon  them  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hate:  but  others  are  to  apply  themfelves 
neither  to  philofophy  nor  government,  but  to  obey  their 
leader.  It  is  proper,  faid  he,  to  define  them.  Come 
then,  follow  me  this  way,  if  together  any  how  we  mall 
fufnciently  explain  this  matter.  Lead  on  then,  faid  he. 
Will  it  then  be  needful,  faid  I,  to  put  you  in  mind?  Or 
do  you  remember  it?  that  when  we  fay  of  any  one,  that, 
he  loveth  any  thing,  when  we  fpeak  with  propriety,  he 
mull  not  appear  to  love  one  part  of  it,  and  not  another, 
but  to  have  an  affection  for  the  whole?  I  need  it  feems, 
reply 'cl  he,  to  be  put  in  mind ;  for  I  do  not  underftand  it 
perfectly.  It  might  become  another,  Glauco!  reply'd  I, 
to  fay  what  you  fay ;  but  it  does  not  become  a  man  who 
is  a  lover,  to  forget  that  all  thofe  who  are  in  their  bloom, 
fling  fome  how,  and  give  emotion  to  one  who  is  amo- 
rous, and  a  lover,  as  they  are  deemed  worthy  both  of 
refpect,  and  of  being  faluted.  Or  do  you  not  behave  in 
this  manner  towards  the  beautiful?  One,  becaufe  flat- 
iiofed,  fhall  be  called  agreeable,  and  be  commended  by 
you ;  and  the  hook-nofe  of  the  other,  you  fay,  is  prince- 
ly; and  that  which  is  in  the  middle  of  thefe  is  accord?* 
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ing  to  the  exacted  fymmetry:   the  black  are  faid  to  be 
manly  to  behold ;  and  the  fair  to  be  the  children  of  the 
Gods ;  but  this  appellation  of  pale  green,  do  you  imagine 
it  is  the  invention  of  any  other  than  of  a  flattering  lo- 
ver, and  one  who  eafily  bears  with  the  palenefs,  provided 
it  is  in  the  bloom  of  youth?      And,  in  one  word,  you 
make  all  fort  of  pretences,  and  fay  every  thing  fo  as  ne- 
ver to  rejedl  any  one  who  is  of  a  blooming  age?     If  you 
incline,  faid  he,  to  judge  by  me  of  other  lovers,  that  they 
do  in  this  fort,  I  agree  to  it  for  the  fake  of  the  argument. 
And  what,  faid  I,  with  refpect  to  the  lovers  of  wine ;  do 
you  not  obferve  them  acting  in  the  fame  manner ;  chear- 
fully  drinking  every  kind  of  wine  upon  every  pretext? 
Yes,  indeed.      And  you  perceive,  as  I  imagine,  that  the 
ambitious  like  wife,  if  they  cannot  obtain  the  command 
of  a  whole  army,  will  take  the  third  command  >  and  if 
they  cannot  be  honoured  by  greater  and  better  men,  are 
content  if  they  be  honoured  by  the  lower  and  more  con- 
temptible, being  defirous  of  honour  at  any  rate?      It  is 
perfectly  fo.    Agree  to  this  or  not:  if  we  fay,  one  is  de- 
firous of  any  thing,   lliall  we   fay,   that  he  defires   the 
whale  fpecics,  or  that  he  defires  one  part  of  it,  but  not 
another?   The  whole,  reply'd  he.    Shall  we  not  then  like- 
wife  fay,  that  the  philofopher  is  defirous  of  wifdom,   and 
that  not  of  one  part  only,  but  of  the  whole?    True.    He 
then  who  hath  a  diilike  of  learning,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  and  hath  not  at  all  underflanding  to  difcern  what 
is  good,  and  what  is  otherwife,  lhall  not  be  called  a  lo- 
ver of  learningj  nor  a  philofopher;  in.  the  fame  manner 
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as  we  fay  of  one  who  is  difgufted  with  meats,  that  he 
neither  hungers  after,  nor  deiires  meats,  nor  is  a  lover 
but  a  hater  of  them.  And  we  mall  fay  right.  But  the 
man  who  readily  inclines  to  taile  of  every  piece  of  learn- 
ing, and  with  pleafure  enters  on  the  fludy  of  it,  and  is 
infatiable  of  it,  this  man  we  ihall  with  juftice  call  a  phi- 
lofopher:  Ihall  we  not?  On  this  Glauco  faid,  You  ihall 
have  a  great  many  fuch  philofophers  as  thofe  very  al> 
furd :  for  all  your  lovers  of  mows  appear  to  me  to  be  of  this 
kind ;  from  their  taking  a  pleafure  in  learning ;  and  your 
flory  lovers  are  the  molt  Itupid  of  all  to  be  reckoned  a* 
mong  philofophers  at  leaft.  Thefe  indeed  would  not  wil- 
lingly attend  on  fuch  reafonings,  and  fuch  a  difquifition 
as  this.  But  yet,  as  if  they  had  hired  out  their  ears  to  liften 
to  every  chorus,  they  run  about  to  the  Bacchanalia,  omit- 
ting neither  thofe  of  cities  nor  villages.  Shall  all  thefe 
then,  and  others  ftudious  of  fuch  things,  and  thofe  who 
apply  to  the  inferior  arts,  be  c?Jled  by  us  philofophers? 
By  no  means,  faid  I,  but  refembling  philofophers  ?  But 
whom,  faid  he,  do  you  call  the  true  ones?  Thofe,  faid 
I,  who  are  deiirous  of  difcerning  the  truth.  This  likewife, 
faid  he,  is  right.  But  how  do  you  mean?  It  is  not  eafy, 
faid  I,  to  tell  it  to  another;  but  you,  I  imagine,  will  a- 
gree  with  me  in  this.  In  what?  That  fince  the  beauti- 
ful is  oppofite  to  the  deformed,  thefe  are  two  things.  Why 
are  they  not  ?  And  if  they  are  two,  then  each  of  them  is 
one.  This  alfo  is  granted.  And  the  reafoning  is  the  fame 
concerning  juflice  and  injuftice,  good  and  evil.  And  con^ 
cerning  every  other  fpecies  of  things,  the  argument  is  the 
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the  fame.      That  each  of  them  is  one  in  itfelf,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  many,  being  every  where  diverfified  by  their 
communication  with  action  and  body,  and  with  one  ano- 
ther.   You  fay  right,  faid  he.     In  this  manner  then,  faid 
I,  I  feparate  thefe,  and  fet  apart  thofe  you  now  mentioned, 
the  lovers  of  public  mows,  of  handicrafts,  and  mecha- 
nics, and  then  apart  from  thefe,  I  fet  thofe  of  whom  we 
tlifcourfe  at  prefent,  whom  alone  we  may  properly  call 
philofophers.   How  do  you  fay,  reply'd  he?   The  lovers  of 
common  ftories  and  of  fpectacles  delight  in  fine  founds, 
colours,  and  figures,  and  every  thing  which  is  compound- 
ed of  thefe ;  but  the  real  nature  of  beauty  itfelf  their  un- 
derilandings  are  incapable  to  difcern  and  admire.      In- 
deed the  cafe  is  fo,  faid  he.  But  as  to  thofe  then  who  are 
able  to  approach  this  beauty  itfelf,  and  to  behold  it  as 
it  is  in  itfelf,  mull  they  not  be  few  in  number?      Ex- 
tremely fo.      He  then  who  accounts  fome  things  beauti- 
ful, but  neither  knows  beauty  itfelf,  nor  is  able  to  fol- 
low, if  o-ne  were  to  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  does 
he  fcem  to  you  to  live  in  a  dream,  or  to  be  awake?   Coii- 
fider  now,  what  is  it  to  dream?   Is  it  not  this,  when  one2 
whether  afleep  or  awake,  imagines  the  fimilitude  of  a 
thing  is  not  the  fimilitude,   but  really  the  thing  itfelf 9. 
which  it  refembleth  ?    I  for  my  part  would  averr,  reply'd 
he,  that  fuch  a  perfon  is  really  in  a  dream.      But  what 
now  as  to  him  who  judgeth  oppolite  to  this,  who  un- 
derftandeth  both  what  beauty  is  itfelf,  and  is  able  to  dif- 
cerii  both  it  and  fuch  things  as  participate  of  it,  and  nei- 
ther deemeth  the  participants  to  be.  beauty,  nor  beauty 
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to  be  the  participants?  whether  doth  fuch  an  one  feem 
to  you  to  live  awake,  or  in  a  dream?      Perfectly  awake, 
faid  he.      May  we  not  then  properly  call  this  man's  per- 
ception, as  he  really  knows,  knowledge,  but  that  of  the 
other,  opinion,  as  he  only  imagines?   By  all  means.    But 
what  if  the  perfon  who  we  fay  only  imagines  things,  but 
does  not  really  know  them,  be  enraged  at  us,  and  dif- 
pute  with  us,  alledging  that  what  we  fay  is  not  true;  mall 
we  have  any  method  of  foothing  and  perfuading  him,  in 
a  gentle  manner,  by  concealing  that  he  is  not  in  a  found 
Hate  ?  At  leail  there  is  need  of  it,  reply 'd  he.  Come  now,  con- 
fider  what  we  {hail  fay  to  him.   Or  do  you  incline  we  mall 
thus  interrogate  him?   Telling  him,  that  if  he  knows  any 
thing,  no  one  envies  him  for  it,  but  we  fhall  gladly  fee 
him  poileiTed  of  fame  knowledge;  but  only  tell  us  this,, 
does  the  man  who  has  knowledge,  know  fomething  or 
nothing?      Do  you  now  anfwer  me  for  him?     I  will  an- 
fwer,  faid  he,  that  he  knows  fomething.   Whether  fome- 
thing which  really  exiils,  or  which  does  not?    What  does 
really  exift:   for  how  can  that  be  known  which  has  no 
real  exiflence?     We  have  then  examined  this  fufficiently.  , 
though  we  might  have  confidercd  it  more  fully;   that 
what  really  is,  may  be  really  known ;  but  what  does  not : 
at  all  exift,  cannot  at  all  be  known.    We  have  examined  - 
it  mod  fufnciently.    Be  it  fo.    But  if  there  be  any  thing 
of  fuch  a  kind,  as  both  to  be  and  not  to  be,  mull  it  not 
lye  between  that  which  perfectly  is,    and  that  which  is 
not 'at  all?      Between  them.      As  to  what  really  is,  then  i 
is;:  there  not  knowledge,  and  as  to  that  which  is  not  at: 
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all,  is  there  not  of  neceflity  ignorance ;  and  for  that  which 
is  between  thefe,  we  muft  feek  for  fomething  between 
ignorance  and  knowledge,  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing. 
By  all  means.  Do  we  fay  then  that  opinion  is  any  thing? 
Why  not  ?  Whether  is  it  a  different  power  from  know- 
ledge, or  the  fame?  Different.  Is  opinion  then  conver- 
fant about  one  thing,  and  knowledge  about  another,  by 
virtue  of  the  fame  power,  or  each  of  them  by  virtue  of 
a  power  of  its  own?  This  laft.  Is  not  the  power  of 
knowledge  converfant  about  what  really  exiils,  to  know 
that  it  is  ?  Or  rather  it  feems  to  me  to  be  neceffary  to  di- 
ftinguifli  in  this  manner.  How?  We  mall  fay,  that 
powers  are  a  certain  fpecies  of  real  exigences,  by  which 
both  we  can  do  whatever  we  can  do,  and  every  being 
elfe  whatever  it  can  do.  Thus,  I  fay,  that  feeing  and 
hearing  are  among  thefe  powers,  if  you  underiland  what 
I  mean  to  call  a  fpecies.  I  underiland,  faid  he.  Hear 
then  what  appears  to  me  concerning  them.  For  I  do 
not  fee  any  colour  of  a  power,  nor  figure,  nor  any  of 
fuch  qualities,  as  of  many  other  things,  in  regard  to 
which  I  diftinguifh  fome  things  with  myfelf,  that  they 
are  different  from  one  another.  But  as  to  power,  I  re- 
gard that  alone  about  which  it  is  converfant,  and  what 
it  effe6ls ;  and,  on  this  account,  1  have  called  each  of  thefe 
a  power.  And  the  power  which  is  converfant  about, 
and  effects,  one  and  the  fame  thing,  I  call  the  fame  power, 
but  that  converfant  about,  and  effecting  a  different  thing, 
I  call  a  different  power:  but  what  fay  you?  In  what 
manner  do  you?  Juil  fo,  reply'd  he.  But  come  again, 
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excellent  Glauco !  whether  do  you  fay  that  knowledge  is 
itfelf  a  certain  power,  or  to  what  clafs  do  you  refer  it?  I 
refer  it  to  this  clafs  of  power,  faid  he,  as  it  is  of  all  pow- 
ers the  moft  flrong ?  But  what  now ?  Shall  we  refer  opi- 
nion to  power,  or  to  fome  other  fpecies  ?  By  no  means 
to  power,  faid  he;  for  that  by  which  we  form  opinions, 
is  nothing  elfe  but  opinion.  But  you  owned  a  little  ago, 
that  knowledge  and  opinion  were  not  the  fame.  How, 
faid  he,  can  ever  any  one  who  hath  underftanding  reduce 
under  one,  that  which  is  infallible,  and  that  which  is  not 
infallible?  You  fay  right,  faid  I.  And  it  is  plain  that 
we  have  allowed  opinion  to  be  a  different  thing  from 
knowledge.  A  different.  Each  of  them  then  hath  natural- 
ly a  different  power  over  a  different  thing.  Of  neceflity. 
Knowledge  hath  a  power  over  being  itfelf,  in  knowing 
real  exiilence,  how  it  exifts.  Yes.  But  we  fay  that  opinion 
imagines.  Yes.  Whether  does  it  imagine  the  fame  thing 
which  knowledge  underftands  ?  and  mall  that  which  is 
known,  and  that  which  is  imagined,  be  the  fame?  or  is 
this  impoffible?  Impoffible,  faid  he,  from  what  we  have 
allowed ;  fmce  they  are  naturally  powers  of  different 
things,  and  both  of  them  are  powers ;  opinion  and  know-* 
ledge,  and  each  of  them  different  from  the  other,  as  we 
have  faid ;  from  thefe  things  it  cannot  be,  that  that  which 
is  imagined  is  the  fame  with  that  which  is  known.  If 
then  real  exiflence  itfelf  be  known,  mull  it  not  be  diffe- 
rent from  the  exiftence  which  is  imagined?  Different,- 
Does  he  then  imagine  that  which  has  no  exiftence?  Or 
is  it  impoflible  even  to  imagine  that  which  doth  not  exiii 
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at  all  ?      Confider  now,  does  not  the  man  who  imagines, 
refer  his  opinion  to  fomewhat?    Or  is  it  poflible  to  ima- 
gine, and  yet  imagine  nothing  at  all.     Impoflible.     But 
whoever  imagines,  imagines  fome  one  thing.    Yes.    But 
furely  that  which  does  not  exift,  cannot  be  called  any  one 
thing,  but  moft  properly  nothing  at  all.      Certainly  fo> 
But  we  neceflarily  referred  ignorance  to  that  which  does 
not  exiil,  but  knowledge  to  real  exiflence.      Right,  laid 
faid  he.     Therefore  neither  exiftence,  nor  what  does  not 
exift  imagines.      No  indeed.      Opinion   then  is   neither 
knowledge,   nor  is  it  ignorance.      It  appears  it  is  not. 
Does  it  then  exceed  thefe,  either  knowledge  in  perfpicui- 
ty,  or  ignorance  in  obfcurity?    It  does  neither.    But  does 
opinion,  faid  I,  feem  to  you  to  be  more  obfcure  than 
knowledge,  but  more  perfpicuous  than  ignorance?      A 
great  deal,  faid  he.      But  does  it  lye  between  them  both 
then?      It  does.      Opinion  then  is  in  the  middle  of  thefe 
two.      Entirely  fo.      And  have  we  not  already  faid,  that 
if  any  thing  appeared  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  at  the  fame  time 
to  be,  and  yet  not  to  be,  fuch  a  thing  would  lye  between 
that  which  has  really  an  exiilence,  and  that  which  does 
not  at  all  exift,  and  that  neither  knowledge  nor  ignorance 
would  be  converfant  about  it,  but  that  which  appeared 
to  be  between  ignorance  and  knowledge.     Right.     And 
now  that  which  we  call  opinion,  hath  appeared  to  be  be- 
tween them.      It  hath  appeared.      It  yet  remains  for  us, 
as  appears,  to  find  out  that  which  participates  of  both 
thefe,  of  exigence,  and  of  non-exiflence,  and  which  with 
propriety  can  be  called  neither  of  them  perfediy,  that 
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if  it  appear  to  be  what  is  imagined,  we  may  juflly  call  it 
fo,  aftigning  to  the  extremes  what  is  extreme,  and  to  the 
middle  what  is  in  the  middle.  Shall  we  not  do  thus  ?  Thus. 
Thefe  things  being  fettled,  let  this  worthy  man,  I  will 
fay,  tell  and  anfwer  me,  he  who  reckons  that  beauty, 
and  a  certain  idea  of  beauty  there  is  none,  always  the 
fame,  and  in  the  fame  refpects ;  but  this  lover  of  beautiful 
obje6ls  reckons  there  are  many  beautiful  things,  but  can 
never  bear  it,  if  any  one  tells  him  that  there  is  one  beau- 
tiful, and  one  juft,  and  fo  of  others.  Of  all  thefe  many 
things,  excellent  man !  mall  we  fay  to  him,  where  is  there 
any  which  will  not  appear  ugly,  and  of  thofe  juil  which 
will  not  appear  unjuil,  of  thofe  holy  which  will  not  ap- 
pear profane?  No,  but  of  iieceflity,  faid  he,  the  beauti- 
ful things  themfelves  muil  in  fome  refpects  appear  even 
ugly,  and  others  in  like  manner.  But  wrhat  ?  many  things 
which  are  double,  or  twofold,  do  they  lefs  really  appear 
to  be  halves  than  doubles?  No  lefs.  And  things  great 
and  fmall,  light  and  heavy,  fhall  they  be  denominated 
what  we  call  them,  any  more  than  the  oppofite:  No} 
but  each  of  them,  faid  he,  always  participates  of  both. 
Whether  then  is  each  of  thefe  many  things  that  which 
it  is  faid  to  be,  or  is  it  not?  It  is  like  their  riddles  at 
feaits,  faid  he,  and  the  riddle  of  children,  about  the  eu- 
nuch's linking  the  bat,  puzzling  one  another  in  what 
manner,  and  how  far  he  flrikes  it.  For  all  thefe  things 
have  a  double  meaning,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  know  ac- 
curately that  they  are,  or  are  not,  that  they  are  both,  or 
neither  of  the  two,  How  can  you  do  with  them  then* 
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faid  I,  or  have  you  a  better  clafs  for  them,  than  a  me- 
dium between  exiftence  and  non-exiftence  ?  For  nothing 
feems  more  obfcure  than  non-exiilence  in  refpect  of  hav- 
ing no  being  at  all,  nor  more  perfpicuous  than  exiftence 
in  refpect  of  real  being.  Mofl  true,  faid  he.  We  have 
then  difcovered,  it  feems,  that  the  moil  of  the  maxims 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  concerning  the  beautiful, 
and  thofe  other  things,  roll  fome  how  between  exiftence 
and  non-exiftence.  We  have  accurately  difcovered  it. 
But  we  formerly  agreed,  that  if  any  fuch  thing  mould 
appear,  it  ought  to  be  called  that  which  is  imagined,  and 
not  what  is  known ;  and  that  which  fluctuates  between 
the  two  to  be  perceived  by  the  power  between  the  two. 
We  agreed.  Thofe  then  who  contemplate  many  beautiful 
things,  but  who  never  perceive  beauty  itfelf,  nor  are  able 
to  follow  another  leading  them  to  it;  and  many  juft 
things,  but  never  juftice  itfelf,  and  all  other  things  in  like 
manner,  we  will  fay  that  they  imagine  all  things,  but 
of  all  that  they  imagine  they  know  none.  Of  riecellity, 
faid  he.  But  what  now?  Thofe  who  perceive  each  of  the 
things  themfelves,  always  exifting  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  in  the  fame  refpecl,  will  we  not  fay  that  they  know,, 
and  do  not  imagine  ?  Of  neceffity  this  likewife.  And 
will  we  not  fay,  that  thefe  embrace,  and  love  thefe  things 
of  which  they  have  knowledge,  and  the  others  the  things 
of  which  they  have  opinion?  Or  do  we  not  remember, 
that  we  faid  they  beheld  and  loved  fine  founds  and  co- 
lours, and  fuch  things;  but  that  beauty  itfelf  they  do- 
admit  of  as  any  real  exiftence  ?  We  remember.  Shall 
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we  then  commit  any  wrong,  in  calling  them  lovers  of 
opinion,  rather  as  philofophers ;  yet  they  will  be  greatly 
inraged  at  us,  if  we  call  them  fo?  No,  if  they  be  per- 
fuaded  by  me,  faid  he ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  to  be  inraged 
at  the  truth.  Thefe  then  who  admire  every  thing  which 
hath  a  real  exiftence,  are  to  be  called  philofophers,  and 
not  lovers  of  opinion.  By  all  means. 


THE  END  OF   THE  FIFTH   BOOK. 
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THE 

SIXTH      BOO  K. 

THESE  now  who  are  -  philofophers,  faid  I,  Glauco!  and 
thefe  who  are  not,  have,  through  a  long  compafs  of  dif- 
courfe,  with  difficulty,  difcovered  themfelves  what  they 
Severally  are.  Becaufe,  perhaps,  it  was  not  eafy,  faid 
he,  in  a  fhort  one.  So  it  appears,  faid  I.  But  I  ftill 
think  they  would  have  better  difcovered  themfelves,  if 
we  had  been  to  fpeak  to  no  other  point  than  this,  and 
not  have  gone  through  all  thofe  other  things,  when  we 
were  to  confider  what  difference  there  is  between  a  jufl 
life  and  an  unjuft.  What  then,  faid  he,  are  we  to  treat 
of  next.  What  elfe,  faid  I,  but  of  what  is  next  in  courfe0 
Since  thofe  are  philofophers  who  are  able  to  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  exifls  always,  and  in  all  refpects 
the  fame;  but  thofe  who  are  not  able  to  attain  to  this, 
but  who  wander  amidft  many  things,  and  fuch  as  are 
every  way  miftiag,  are  not  philofophers ;  which  of  thefe 
ought  to  be  the  governours  of  the  city?  Which  way, 
faid  he,  mall  we  determine  in  this,  and  determine  rea- 
fonably?  Which  ever  of  them,  faid  I,  appears  capable 
°f  preserving  the  laws  and  inflitutions  of  cities,  thefe  are 
to  be  made  guardians.  Right,  faid  he.  This  now,  faid 
I,  is  certainly  plain;  whether  a  blind  or  quick-fighted 
guardian  be  proper  for  guarding  any  thing.  Why  is  it 
not  plain,  faid  he?  Whether  then  do  thofe  appear  to  you 
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to  differ  from  the  blind,  who  are  wholly  deprived  of  the 
knowledge  of  each  particular  being,  and  have  neither  a 
clear  model  in  their  foul,  nor  are  able,  as  painters  look- 
ing up  to  the  truefl  model,  and  always  referring  them- 
felves  thither,  and  contemplating  it  in  the  moft  accurate 
manner  poffible,  to  eftablifh  here  too  in  like  manner  jufl 
maxims:  of  the  beautiful,  and  juil  and  good,  if  there  be 
occafion  to  eftablifh  them,  and  to  guard  and  preferve  fuch 
as  are  already  eftablifhed?  No  furely,  faid  he.  They  do 
not  differ  much.  Shall  we  then  appoint  thofe  to  be  guar- 
dians, or  thofe  who  know  each  being,  and  who  in  expe- 
rience are  nothing  behind  thofe  others,  nor  inferior  to 
them  in  any  other  part  of  virtue?  It  were  abfurd,  faid 
he,  to  chufe  others,  at  leaft  if  thefe  are  not  behind  in  other 
things ;  for  in  this,  which  is  almoft  the  greateft,  they 
excel.  Shall  we  not  then  fpeak  to  this  point  ?  In  what 
manner  the  fame  perfbns  mall  be  able  to  have  both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  thofe  things?  By  all  means.  It 
is  then  lirft  of  all  neceffary,  as  we  obferved  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  difcourfe,  thoroughly  to  underfland  their  ge- 
nius, and  I  imagine,  if  we  fufiiciently  agree  as  to  it,  we 
mall  likewife  agree  that  the  fame  perfons  are  able  to  have 
both  of  thefe  things,  and  that  no  others  but  thefe  ought 
to  be  the  governours  of  cities.  How  fo?  Let  this  now 
be  agreed  among  us  concerning  the  philofophic  geniufes, ... 
that  they  are  always  defirous  of  fuch  learning  as  may 
difcover  to  them  that  being  which  always  exifts,  and  is 
not  changed  by  generation  or  corruption.  Let  it  be  agreed. 
Arid  likewife,  faid  I,  that  they  are  defirous  of  the  whole.: 
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of  fuch  learning,  and  that  they  will  not  willingly  omit 
any  part  of  it,  neither  fmall  nor  great,  more  honourable, 
or  more  difhonourable,  as  we  formerly  obferved  concern- 
ing the  ambitious,  and  concerning  lovers.  You  fay  right, 
laid  he.    Confider  then,  in  the  next  place,  if  befides  what 
we  have  mentioned,  it  be  neceflary  that  this  alfo  mould 
fubfift  in  the  genius  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  fuch  as  we 
have  defcribed.      As  what?      That  they  be  void  of  falf- 
hood,  nor  willingly  at  any  time  receive  a  lye,  but  hate 
it,  and  love  the  truth.      It  is  likely,  faid  he.     It  is  not 
only  likely,  friend!  but  muft  be  fo  of  necefiity,  that  one 
who  is  naturally  in  love  with  any  thing  Ihould  love 
every  thing  akin,  and  belonging  to  the  objects  of  his  af- 
fection.     Right,  faid  he.      Can  you  then  find  any  thing 
more  akin  to  wifdom  than  truth?      How  can  we,  faid 
he?    Is  it  poffible  then  that  the  fame  genius  can  be  phi- 
lofophic,   and  at   the  fame   time  a  lover  of  falfhood? 
By  no  means.      He  then,  who  is  in  reality  a  lover  of 
learning,  ought  immediately  from  his  infancy  to  be  in 
the  greateft  meafure  defirous  of  all  truth.   By  all  means. 
But  we  know  fome  how,  that  whoever  hath  his  defires 
running  vehemently  after  any  one  thing,  hath  them  up- 
on this  very  account  weaker  as  to  other  things,  as  a  cur- 
rent diverted  from  its  channel.    Why  are  they  not?   But 
whofoever  hath  his  defires  running  out  after  learning, 
and  every  thing  of  this  kind,  would  be  converfant,  I  ima- 
gine, about  the  pleafure  of  the  foul  itfelf,  and  would  for- 
fake  thofe  pleafures  which  arife  from  the  body,  provided 
he  be  not  a  counterfeit,  but  fome  real  philofopher.  This 
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of  neceffity  muft  be  the  cafe.  And  fuch  an  one  is  mo- 
derate, and  by  no  means  a  lover  of  money.  For  the  rea- 
fons  why  money  is  with  fo  much  trouble  follicitoufly 
fought  after,  have  weight  with  any  other  than  fuch  an 
one  to  make  him  foliicitous.  AfTuredly.  And  furely  fome 
how  you  muft  likewife  confider  this,  when  you  are  to 
judge  what  is  a  philofophic  genius,  and  what  is  not.  As 
what?  That  it  do  not  without  your  knowledge  partake 
of  an  illiberal  turn :  for  littlenefs  of  foul  is  moil  oppofite 
to  a  mind  which  is  always  to  purfue  earneftly  the  whole, 
and  every  thing  divine  and  humane.  Moil  true,  faid  he. 
Do  you  then  imagine  that  any  underftanding  which  hath 
a  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  is  fitted  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  whole  of  time,  and  the  whole  of  being,  can  pof- 
fibly  think  human  life  a  great  matter?  It  is  impoflible, 
faid  he.  Such  an  one  then  will  not  account  death  any 
thing  terrible.  Lead  of  all.  A  cowardly  and  illiberal 
genius  then  will  not  it  feems  readily  participate  of  true 
philofophy.  No,  as  I  imagine.  What  now,  can  the  mo- 
derate man,  and  one  who  is  not  a  lover  of  money,  nor 
illiberal,  nor  boafting,  nor  cowardly,  ever  poilibly  be  an 
ill  co-partner,  or  unjuft?  It  is  impoflible.  And  you  will 
likewife  confider  this,  when  you  are  viewing  from  its  in- 
fancy what  is  the  philofophic  foul,  and  what  is  not,  whe- 
ther it  be  juft  and  mild,  or  unfocial  and  favagc.  By  all 
means.  Neither  indeed,  as  I  imagine,  will  you  omit  this. 
What?  Whether  it  be  docile  or  undocile?  Or  do  you  ex- 
pect that  ever  any  one  will  at  all  love  any  tiling  to  pur— 
pofe,  in  performing  which  he  performs  with  uneaiinefs 
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and  with  difficulty,  making  fmall  progrefs?  It  cannot 
be.  But  what  if  he  can  retain  nothing  of  what  he  learns, 
being  quite  forgetful,  is  it  poffible  for  him  not  to  be  void 
of  knowledge?  How  is  it  poffible?  And  when  he  la- 
bours unprofitably,  do  you  not  imagine  he  will  be  obli- 
ged at  lail  to  hate  both  himfelf  and  fuch  practice  ?  Why 
muil  he  not?  We  ihall  never  then  reckon  a  forgetful 
foul  among  thofe  who  are  thoroughly  philofophic,  but 
we  mall  require  it  to  be  of  a  good  memory.  By  all 
means.  But  never  mall  we  fay  this  at  leaft,  that  an  un- 
mufical  and  indecent  genius  leads  any  where  elfe  but 
towards  intemperance.  Where  elfe  ?  But  whether  do  you 
reckon  truth  akin  to  intemperance,  or  to  temperance? 
To  temperance.  Let  us  require  then  among  other  things 
an  understanding  naturally  temperate,  and  graceful,  as 
a  proper  guide  towards  attaining  the  real  idea  of  each 
particular  being,  according  to  its  own  nature.  Why  not? 
What  now?  Do  we  not  in  fome  meafure  feem  to  you 
to  have  gone  through  the  neceiTary  qualifications,  and 
fuch  as  are  confequent  on  one  another,  in  a  foul  which 
is  to  apprehend  being  fufficiently,  and  to  perfection.  The 
moft  necellary,  faid  he.  Is  it  poffible  then  for  you  in  any 
meafure  to  find  fault  with  fuch  a  iludy  as  this,  which  one 
can  never  be  able  fufficiently  to  aply  to,  unlefs  he  be  na- 
turally pofTefied  of  a  good  memory,  be  docile,  generous, 
graceful ;  and  the  friend  and  ally  of  truth,  juilice,  forti- 
tude and  temperance?  Not  evenMomus  himfelf,  faid  he, 
could  find  fault  with  fuch  a  fludy.  But,  faid  I,  will  it 
not  be  to  thefe  alone,  when  they  are  perfected  by  edu- 
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cation  and  age,  that  you  will  entrufl  the  city.  Here  A- 
dimantus  faid,  Indeed,  Socrates!  no  one  is  able  to  con- 
tradict you  as  to  thefe  things;  but  all  who  hear  you  at 
any  time  advancing  what  you  do  at  prefent,  are  fome 
how  affected  in  this  manner.  Being  led  off  a  little  by 
your  reafoning  on  each  queflion,  through  their  inexperi- 
ence in  this  method  of  queilion  and  anfwer,  when  all 
thefe  littles  are  collected  together,  at  the  clofe  of  your 
reafonings,  they  reckon  that  the  miftake  appears  confide- 
rable,  and  the  contrary  of  their  firft  conceffions :  and  like 
thofe  who  play  at  talus  with  fuch  as  are  dextrous,  but 
are  themfelves  unfkilful,  they  are  in  the  end  ihut  up,  and 
can  do  no  more;  fo  your  hearers  have  nothing  to  fay, 
fhut  up  by  this  other  kind  of  game,  not  with  pieces,  but 
with  your  reafonings,  Though  the  truth  at  leaft  is  not 
by  this  any  way  advanced:  I  fay  this  with  reference  to 
the  prefent  inquiry:  for  one  may  tell  you,  that  he  hath 
nothing  to  oppofe  to  each  of  your  queilions,  by  way  of 
argument,  but  that  in  fact  he  fees,  that  all  thofe  who 
plunge  into  philofophy,  applying  to  it,  not  with  this  view, 
that  being  early  inilructed,  they  may  give  it  over  when 
in  their  prime,  but  that  they  may  continue  in  it  much 
longer,  become  the  moft  of  them  quite  aukward,  not  to 
fay  altogether  naughty,  and  thofe  of  them  who  appear 
the  moft  worthy,  do  yet  fuffer  this  much  from  this  iludy 
you  fo  much  commend,  that  they  become  ufclefs  to  the 
public.  When  1  had  heard  this,  do  you  imagine  then,  faid 
I,  that  fuch  as  fay  thefe  things  are  telling  a  falfhood  ?  I  do 
not  know,  faid  he,  but  would  gladly  hear  your  opinion., 
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You  would  then  hear  that  they  appear  to  me  to  fay  true, 
How  then,  reply'd  he,  is  it  right  to  fay  that  the  miferies 
of  cities  iliall  never  have  an  end  till  they  be  governed 
by  philofophers,  whom,  we  are  now  acknowledging  to 
be  ufelefs  to  them?      You  afk  a  queflion,  faid  I,  which 
needs  an  aiifwer  by  a  cemparifon.    And  you,  faid  I,  are 
not  wont,  I  imagine,  to  talk  by  comparifons,      Be  it  fo, 
faid  I.      You  joke  now,  when  you  have  brought  me  on 
a  fubje<5t  which  is  fo  hard  to  be  explained.      But  hear 
now  my  comparifon,  that  you  may  fee  further  with  what 
difficulty  I  make  one;  for  the  fufferings  of  the  moft  wor- 
thy philofophers,  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
are  fo  grievous,  that  there  is  not  any  one  other  fuffering 
ib  fevere ;.  but  in  making  our  comparifon,  and  in  apolo- 
gizing for  them,  we  mull  colled:  from  many  particulars : 
in  the  fame  manner  as  painters  mix  the  figures  of  two 
different  animals  together,  and  paint  a  creature  which  is 
both  goat  and  flag  in  one,  and  others  of  this  kind.   Ima- 
gine now  that  fuch  an  one  as  this  is  the  pilot  of  a  fleet,  or 
of  a  f  Ingle  fhip,  one  who  exceeds  all  in  the  fhip,  both  in 
bulk  and  in  ftrength,  but  is  fomewhat  deaf,  and  fees  in 
like  manner  but  a  fhort  way,  and  whofe  fkill  in  fea  af- 
fairs is  much  of  the  kind.  And  imagine  that  the  failors 
are  all  in  fedition  among  themfelves,  contending  for  the 
pilotfhip,  each  imagining  he  ought  to  be  pilot,  though 
he  never  at  all  learned  the   art,   nor  is  able    to  fliew 
who  was  his  mafler,  nor  what  time  he  learned  it.   That 
befidcs  this,  all  of  them  fay  that  the  art  itfelf  cannot  be 
j  and  are  ready  to  cut  in  pieces  any  one  who  fays 
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that  it  can.  Imagine  further,  that  they  continually  fur- 
round  the  pilot  himfelf,  begging,  and  doing  every  thing 
that  he  may  put  the  helm  into  their  hands;  and  even 
fometimes,  when  they  are  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  perfuading 
him  as  others  are,  they  either  kill  thefe  others,  or  throw 
them  overboard:  and  after  they  have  by  mandragora,  or 
wine,  or  fome  other  thing,  rendered  the  real  pilot  in- 
capable, they  manage  the  mip  with  the  afliflance  of  the 
crew,  and  whilil  they  drink  and  feaft  in  this  manner, 
they  fail  as  it  may  be  expected  of  fuch  people.  And  be- 
iides  thefe  things,  if  any  one  be  dextrous  in  aflifling  them 
to  get  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and  in  fet- 
ting  afide  the  pilot,  either  by  perfuafion  or  force,  they 
commend  fuch  an  one,  calling  him  failor  and  pilot,  and 
intelligent  in  navigation;  but  they  contemn,  as  ufelefs, 
every  one  who  is  not  of  this  kind:  whilil  it  never  enters 
into  their  thought,  that  the  true  pilot  mufh  have  regard 
to  the  year,  the  feafons,  the  heavens,  and  ftars,  and  winds, 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  art,  if  he  mean  to  be 
a  governour  of  a  ihip  in  reality ;  but  the  art  and  practice 
of  governing  men,  whether  fome  be  willing  or  not,  they 
think  impoilible  for  one  to  attain  along  wiih  the  art  of 
navigation.  Whilft  affairs  are  in  this  fituation  with  re- 
gard to  the  mips,  do  you  not  imagine  that  the  true  pi- 
lot will  be  called  by  the  failors  aboard  of  fhips  fitted  out 
in  this  manner,  a  ftar-gazer,  infignificant,  and  unprofit- 
able to  them .?  Undoubtedly,  faid  Adimantus  ?  I  ima- 
gine then,  faid  I,  that  you  will  not  want  any  explanation 
of  the  comparifon,  to  fee  that  it  reprefents  how  they  are 
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affected  in  cities  towards  true  philofophers,  but  that  you 
underfland  what  I  fay?      Perfectly,  faid  he.     Firft  of  all 
then  with  refpect  to  this,  if  any  one  wonders,  that  phi- 
lofophers are  not  honoured  in  cities,  teach  him.  our  com- 
parifon-,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  him,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  wonderful,  were  they  held  in  greater  ho- 
nour.     I  will  teach  them  fo,  reply 'd  he.      And  further, 
that  it  is  indeed  true,  what  you  now  was  obferving,  thas 
the  bed  of  thofe  who  apply  to  philofophy  are  ufelefs  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind;  but  however,  for  this,  bid  them 
blame  fuch  as  make  no  ufe  of  thefe  philofophers,  and 
not  thefe  philofophers  themfelves.     For  it  is  not  natural 
for  the  pilot  to  entreat  the  failors  to  allow  him  to  govern 
them,  nor  for  the  wife  to  be  reforting  to  the  gates  of  the 
rich;  but  whoever  made  this  witty  objection,  was  in  a 
miflake;  for  this  is  the  moft  natural  method,  that  who- 
ever is  fick,  whether  rich  or  poor,  muil  of  neceffity  go 
to  the  gates  of  the  phyfician,  and  whoever  wants  to  be 
governed,  muft  wait  on  him  who  is  capable  to  govern; 
for  it  is  not  natural  that  the  govemour,  who  is  really  of 
any  value,  mould  entreat  the  governed  to  fubjccl:  them- 
felves  to  his  government.      But  you  will  not  greatly  err, 
when  you  compare  our  prefent  political  governours  to 
thofe  failors  we  now  mentioned,  and  thofe  who  are  cal- 
led by  them  infignificant  and  ftar-gazers  to  thofe  who  are 
truly  pilots.      Moll  right,  faid  he;      From  hence  then  it 
would  feem,  that  the  beft  purfuit  is  not  likely  to  be  held 
in  efteem  among  thofe  who  purfue  ftudies  of  an  oppo- 
lite  nature?  but  by  far  the  greateft  and  mofl  violent  ac~ 
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cufation  of  philofophy  is  occafioned  by  means  of  thofe 
who  profefs  to  be  iludying  it;  the  moll  of  whom,  you  fay, 
your  accufer  of  philofophy  calls  altogether  naughty,  and 
the  very  beft  of  them  of  no  advantage  to  the  Hate:   and 
I  agreed  that  you  fay  the  truth,  did  I  not?  You  did.  And 
have  we  not  fully  explained  the  caufe,  why  the  befh  of 
them  are  of  no  advantage?  We  have.    Would  you  chufe 
then,  that  we  fliould,  in  the  next  place,  explain  the  rea- 
fon,  why  the  moft  of  them  mull  of  neceflity  be  naughty, 
and  that  we  endeavour  to  demonftrate,   that  of  this,   as 
little  as  of  the  other  is  philofophy  the  caufe.   By  all  means. 
Let  us  attend  then,  and  begin  our  reafoning,  calling  to 
mind  what  we  formerly  obferved  concerning  the  natural 
genius  which  neceiTarily  belongs  to  the  good  and  wor- 
thy.— And  what  was  a  leading  part  in  it,  if  you  remember, 
was  truth,  which  he  muft  by  all  means  wholly  purfue, 
or  elfe  be  a  vain  boailer,  and  never  partake  of  true  phi- 
lofophy.   It  was  fo  faid.    Is  not  .jhis  one  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, quite  contrary  to  the  prefeiit  opinions  of  him.     It 
is  very  much  fo,  reply 'd  he.   Will  it  not  then  be  no  fmall 
defence,  if  we  be  able  to  mow,   that  the  true  lover  of 
learning  is  naturally  made  to  afpire  to  the  knowledge  of 
real  being,  and  not  to  reil  in  the  many  particular  things 
which  are  the  objects  of  opinion,  but  goes  on,  and  is  not 
blunted,  nor  ceafes  from  his  love  of  truth  before  he  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  each  partic  alar 
being,  by  that  part  of  the  foul  whofe  office  it  is  to  at- 
tain to  fuch  knowledge,  and  it  belongs  to  that  principle 
in,  the  mind  which  is  akin  to  it :   and  when  he  hatii  ap- 
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preached  to  this  knowledge,  and  mingled  with  real  be- 
ing, having  generated  intelligence  and  truth,  he  would 
then  really  have  true  knowledge,  and  enjoy  life  and  nou- 
rifhment  in  the  moft  real  manner,  and  then  alone,  and 
no  fooner,  does  he  ceafe  from  trouble.  This,  faid  he, 
will  be  a  moil  reafonable  defence.  What  now,  will  it  be 
the  part  of  fuch  an  one  to  love  falfhood,  or  quite  the  con- 
trary, to  hate  it?  To  hate  it,  faid  he.  But  whilft  truth 
indeed  leads  the  way,  we  can  never  at  all,  as  I  imagine, 
fay,  that  any  band  of  evils  follows  in  her  train.  How 
can  we  ?  But  on  the  contrary  we  may  averr,  that  me  is 
followed  by  a  found  and  moderate  difpofition,  and  fuch 
as  is  accompanied  with  temperance.  Right,  faid  he.  Why 
now  ?  need  we  go  over  again,  and  range  in  order  the  whole 
qualities  of  the  philofophic  genius ;  for  you  no  doubt  re- 
member, that  there  belong  to  men  of  this  character  for- 
titude, magnanimity,  docility,  memory:  and  when  you 
reply'd,  that  every  one  would  be  obliged  to  agree  to  what 
we  faid,  we  quitted  that  fubjecl,  and  turned  to  that  which 
is  the  fubje6t  of  difcourfe  at  prefent,  on  your  faying,  that 
you  obferved  fome  of  the  philofophers  were  infignificant, 
and  many  of  them  altogether  naughty.  And  while  we 
were  examining  into  the  caufe  of  that  calumny,  we  are 
now  come  to  this,  whence  it  is  that  many  of  them  arc 
naughty.  And  on  this  account  we  have  gone  over  a- 
gain  the  genius  of  true  philofophers,  and  have  necefla- 
rily  defined  what  it  is.  It  is  fo,  faid  he.  It  is  neceflary 
now,  faid  I,  that  we  confider  the  corruptions  of  this  ge- 
nius, and  in  what  manner  it  is  deflroyed  in  the  moft ;  but 
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one  frnall  matter  efcapes  us:  who  they  are  they  call  not 
naughty,  but  infignificant.  And  next,  -what  thofe  ge- 
niufes  are  which  counterfeit  the  philofophic  one,  and 
pretend  to  its  purfuit :  what  is  the  genius  of  their  minds, 
who  afpire  to  a  purfuit  which  does  not  belong  to  them, 
and  is  above  their  reach.  Thus  by  their  manifold  blun- 
ders, they  have  every  where  fpread  over  all  this  opinion 
of  philofophy  you  mention.  What  fort  of  corruptions^ 
faid  he,  do  you  mean !  I  ihall  endeavour  to  rehearfe  them, 
faid  I,  if  I  be  able.  And  this  now,  I  imagine,  every  one 
will  allow  us,  that  fuch  a  genius,  with  all  thofe  qualifi- 
cations we  have  enjoined  one  who  is  to  be  a  perfect  phi- 
lofopher,  rarely  arifes  among  men,  and  that  there  are 
but  few  of  them:  Do  not  you  think  fo?  Entirely  fo. 
And  of  thofe  few,  confider  how  many  and  how  great  are 
the  caufes  of  corruption.  As  what?  What  is  moft  of  all 
wonderful  to  hear,  that  each  of  thofe  things  we  com- 
mended in  the  genius  of  a  philofopher,  corrupts  the  mind 
which  pofTefieth  them,  and  withdraws  it  from  philofo- 
phy, fortitude,  I  mean,  and  temperance,  and  all  thofe  o- 
ther  qualifications  we  have  gone  through.  That  is  ilrange 
to  hear,  faid  he.  And  further  ftill,  faid  I,  befides  thefe 
things,  all  thofe  which  are  commonly  called  good,  fuch 
as  beauty,  riches,  ftrength  of  body,  a  powerful  alliance  in 
the  city,  and  every  thing  akin  to  thefe,  corrupt  and  with- 
draw, it  from  philofophy;  for  you  have  now  a  fample  of 
what  I  mean.  I  have,  reply ?d  he,  and  would  gladly  under- 
fland  more  perfectly  what  you  fay.  Uiideriland  then9 
laid  I,  the  whole  of  it  aright,  and  it  will  appear  mamV 
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feft,  and  what  we  formerly  faid  will  not  appear  abfurd. 
How  then,  faid  he,  do  you  bid  me  do?    With  refpect  to 
every  kind  of  feed,  or  plant,  faid  I,  whether  of  vegetables 
or  animals,  we  know,  that  whatever  doth  not  meet  with 
the  proper  nourifhment,  nor  feafon,  nor  place  belonging 
to  it,  the  more  vigorous  it  is  by  nature,  the  more  it  is 
defective  in  the  excellencies  of  its  kind;  for  evil  is  more 
oppolite  to  good,  than  to  that  which  is  not  good.    Why 
is  it  not?    It  is  then  agreeable  to  reafon,  I  imagine,  that 
the  bell  genius,  when  meeting  with  nourifhment  foreign 
to  it,  mall  be  more  changed  to  what  is  evil,  than  a  bad 
genius.     It  is.     And  mall  we  not,  Adimantus !  faid  I,  in 
the  fame  manner  fay,  that  fouls  of  the  nobleft  genius, 
when  they  meet  with  ill  education,  become  remarkably 
bad?      Or  do  you  imagine  that  great  iniquity,  and  the 
extremeft  wickednefs  arife  from  a  weak  genius,  and  not 
from  a  vigorous  one  quite  ruined  in  its  education;  but 
that  a  weakly  genius  will  never  at  all  be  the  caufe  of 
any  thing  remarkable,  whether  good  or  evil?     I  do  not 
think  it  will,  faid  he,  but  the  cafe  is  as  you  fay.    If  then 
this  philoibphic  genius,  which  we  have  eftablifhed,  meet 
with  fuitable  inftruction,  it  will,  as  I  imagine,  necefTari- 
ly  grow  up,  and  attain  to  every  virtue ;  but  if  when  fown 
in  an  improper  foil,  it  grow  up  and  be  nourimed  ac- 
cordingly, it  will  on  the  other  hand  turn  out  quite  the 
reverfe,  unlefs  one  of  the  Gods  come  to  its  ailiilance.  Or 
do  you  imagine,  as  the  generality  do,  that  certain  of  the 
youth  are  corrupted  by  the  fophifls,  and  that  the  corrup- 
tors  are  certain  private  fophifts,  which  is  worthy  of  our 
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notice?  Or  think  you  rather,  that  the  perfons  who  fay 
thefe  things  are  themfelves  the  greateil  fophiits,  convey- 
ing their  inftrudtion  in  the  moil  powerful  manner,  and 
rendering  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  fuch  as  they 
incline?  When  do  they  fo,  reply 'd  he?  When  many  of 
them,  faid  I,  are  fet  down,  crouded  together  in  an  aflern- 
bly,  in  their  courts  of  juftice,  the  theatre,  or  the  camp, 
or  any  other  public  meeting  of  the  people,  with  a  deal 
of  tumult,  they  blame  fome  fpeeches  and  actions,  and 
commend  others,  roaring  and  bawling  out  the  one  and 
the  other  beyond  meafure.  And  befides  thefe  things} 
the  rocks  and  the  place  where  they  are,  refounding,  re- 
doubles the  noife  they  make,  whilil  they  blame  and  ap- 
plaud in  this  manner.  In  fuch  a  iituation  now,  what 
kind  of  heart,  as  we  fay,  do  you  imagine  the  youth 
are  to  have?  Or  what  private  inilruction  can  make  him 
withftand,  fo  as  not  to  be  quite  overwhelmed  by  fuch 
blame  or  applaufe,  and  giving  way,  be  carried  down  the 
llream  wherever  it  carries  him,  and  fay  that  things  are 
beautiful  and  bafe,  according  as  thefe  people  fay,  and  pur- 
fue  the  things  they  purfue,  and  become  of  the  very  fame 
kind  himfelf  ?  This,  faid  he,  mult  of  necefTity  happen,  So- 
crates !  But,  faid  I,  we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  what  muil 
of  the  greateil  neceility  be  the  cafe.  What  is  that,  faid 
he?  That  which  thefe  inilruclors  and  fophiiis  fuperadd 
by  a6Hon,  not  being  able  to  perfuade  by  fpeech:  Or  do 
you  not  know,  that  they  punifh  with  difgraces,  and  lines, 
and  deaths,  the  man  whom  they  cannot  perfuade  ?  I  know 
that,  faid  he,  extremely  well.  What  other  fophiil  then, 
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or  what  private  reafonings  clo  you  imagine  capable,  draw- 
ing oppofite  to  thefe,  to  overpower  them?  I  know  none, 
faid  he.  But  is  it  not  befides,  faid  I,  great  folly  even  to 
attempt  it?  For  there  neither  is,  nor  was,  nor  ever  can  be 
a  different  method  of  attaining  virtue,  befides  this  educa- 
tion by  thefe  fophiils.  I  mean  a  humane  method,  friend! 
for  a  divine  one,  according  to  the  proverb,  I  keep  out  of 
the  queilioii:  for  you  mult  know  well,  that  whatever 
temper  is  preferred,  and  becomes  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  fuch  a  conititution  of  politics,  you  will  not  fay  amifs 
when  you  fay  that  a  divine  interpofition  hath  preferved 
it.  Nor  am  I,  faid  he,  of  a  different  opinion.  But  fur- 
ther now,  befides  thefe  things,  faid  I,  you  mufl  likewife 
be  of  this  opinion.  Of  what?  That  each  of  thefe  pri- 
vate hirelings,  which  thefe  men  call  fophiils,  and  deem 
the  rivals  of  their  art,  teach  no  other  things  but  thofe 
maxims  of  the  vulgar,  which  they  approve  when  they  are 
ailembled  together,  and  call  it  wifdom.  As  if  one  had 
learned  what  were  the  paiiions  and  defires  of  a  great  and 
ftrong  animal  he  were  nourishing,  how  one  mult  ap- 
proach it,  how  touch  it,  and  at  what  feafons  it  is  moit 
fierce  or  moit  mild,  and  from  what  caufes,  and  the  founds 
which  on  thefe  feveral  occafions  it  was  wont  to  utter,  and 
at  what  founds  uttered  by  another,  the  animal  is  render- 
ed both  mild  and  favage;  and  having  learned  all  thefe 
things  by  ailbciating  with  the  animal,  and  by  fpencling 
conficlerable  time  with  it,  fhould  call  this  wifdom,  and 
as  if  he  had  eitabliihed  an  art,  fhould  fet  about  the 
teaching  it;  \vhilft  yet  with  reference  to  thefe  opinions 
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and  delires,  he  knows  not  in  reality  what  is  handfome, 
or  bafe,  or  good,  or  ill,  or  juft,  or  unjuit,  but  fhould  pro- 
nounce all  thefe  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  ani- 
mal, calling  thefe  things  good  in  which  it  delighted,  and 
that  evil  with  which  it  was  vexed,  and  fhould  have  no 
other  meafure  as  to  thefe  things;  and  fhould  call  thefe 
things  which  proceed  from  neceflity  of  nature,  handfome 
and  juft,  but  the  nature  of  neceflity,  and  good,  how  much 
they  differ  in  reality,  he  hath  never  difcovered  himfelf, 
nor  is  able  to  fhow  to  another.  Whilft  he  is  fuch  an  one, 
does  he  not  truly  appear  to  you  an  abfurd  teacher.  To 
me  he  appears  fo,  faid  he.  And  from  this  man,  think 
you,  does  he  any  way  differ,  who  deems  it  wifdom  to 
have  underflood  the  anger,  and  the  pleafures  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  of  affemblies  of  all  kinds  of  men,  whether 
with  relation  to  painting,  mufic,  or  politics?  For  if  any 
one  converfes  with  thefe,  and  fliows  them  either  a  poem, 
or  any  other  piece  of  workmanfhip,  or  piece  of  admini- 
fcration  reflecting  the  city,  and  makes  the  multitude  the 
judges  of  it,  he  is  under  what  is  called  a  Diomedaeaii 
neceflity.  which  is  above  all  other  neceflities,  of  doin.g 
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whatever  they  commend.  But  to  mew  that  thefe  things 
are  in  reality  good  and  handfome,  have  you  at  any  time 
heard  any  of  them  advance  a  reafon  that  was  not  quite 
ridiculous?  Nor  do  I  imagine,  faid  he,  I  ever  mail.  Whilft 
you  attend  then  to  all  thefe  things,  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  the  multitude  never  will  admit  or  reckon  that  there 
is  the  one  beautiful,  and  not  many  beautifuls,  one  pro- 
per nature  to  each  thing,  and  not  many  natures.  They 
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will  be  the  lad  to  do  fo,  reply 'd  he.    It  is  impoflible  then 
for  the  multitude  to  be  philofopher.      ImpoiTible.     And 
thofe  who  philofophize,  muft  of  iieceffity  be  reproached 
by  them.      Of  neceffity.      And  likewife  by  thofe  private 
perfons,  who,  in  converfmg  with  the  multitude,  defire  to 
pleafe  them.   It  is  plain.   From  this  flate  of  things  now, 
what  fafety  do  you  fee  for  the  philofophic  genius  to  con- 
tinue in  its  purfuit,  and  arrive  at  perfection  ?   and  confider 
from  what  was  formerly  hinted,  for  we  have  allowed, 
that  docility,  memory,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity  belong 
to  this  genius.    We  have.    And  fhall  not  fuch  an  one,  of 
all  men,  immediately  be  the  firil  at  every  thing,  efpecial- 
ly  if  he  have  a  body  naturally  afiiiling  to  the  foul?  Why 
fhall  he  not,  faid  he?   And  when  he  comes  to  riper  years, 
his  kindred  and  citizens,  I  imagine,   will  incline  to  em- 
ploy him  in  their  affairs.   Why  will  they  not?   And  mak- 
ing fupplications  to  him,  and  paying  him  homage,  they 
will  fubrnit  to  him,  and  anticipate  and  flatter  before-hand 
his  growing  power.     Thus,  faid  he,  it  ufually  happens. 
What  now,  faid  I,  do  you  imagine  fuch  an  one  will  do, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,   especially  if  he  happen  to  belong  to  a 
great  city,  and  be  rich,  and  of  a  noble  defcent,  and  withal 
beautiful  and 'of  a  handlbnie  ilature?      Shall  he  not  be 
filled  with  extravagant  hopes,  deeming  himfelf  capable 
of  managing  both  the  affairs  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
and  011  thefe  accounts  carry  himfelf  loftily,  without  any 
folid  ju  lament,  full  of  orientation  and  vain  conceit.   Ex- 
tremely fo,  reply 'd  he.      If  one  fhould  gently  approach 
£  iixan  of  this  difpofition,  and  tell  him  the  truth,  that,  he 
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hath  no  judgment,  yet  needeth  it;  but  that  it  is  not  to 
be  acquired,  but  by  one  who  fubjecteth  himfelf  to  this 
acquifition,  do  you  think,  that  with  all  thefe  evils  about 
him,  he  would  be  ready  to  hearken?  Far  from  it,  faid 
he.  If  now,  faid  I,  through  a  good  natural  temper,  and 
an  innate  difpofition  to  reafon,  any  one  mould  fome  how 
be  made  fenfible,  and  be  bended  and  drawn  towards  phi- 
lofophy,  what  do  we  imagine  thofe  others  will  do,  when 
they  reckon  they  mall  lofe  his  company  and  acquaint- 
ance? Will  they  not  by  every  action,  every  fpeech,  fay 
and  do  every  thing  both  towards  the  man  himfelf,  not 
to  fuifer  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded,  and  towards  his  acl- 
vifer,  to  render  him  incapable  by  infnaring  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  bringing  him  to  public  trial?  This,  faid  he, 
mull  of  necemty  happen.  Is  it  likely  now  fuch  an  one 
mall  philofophize  ?  Not  altogether.  You  fee  then,  faid 
I,  that  we  were  not  wrong,  when  we  faid  that  even  the 
very  ingredients  of  the  pliilofophic  genius,  when  they 
meet  with  bad  education,  are  in  fome  meafure  the  caufe 
of  a  falling  oil  from  this  purfuit,  as  well  as  thofe  vul- 
garly reputed  goods,  riches,  and  all  furniture  of  this  kind. 
We  were  not,  reply'd  he,  but  it  was  rightly  faid.  Such 
then,  faid  I,  admirable  friend!  is  the  ruin,  fuch,  and  fo 
great  the  corruption  of  the  bed  gen  his  for  the  nobleil 
purfuit,  and  which  beiides  but  rarely  h:  .  ic,  as  \vc  ob- 
ferved;  and  from  among  fuch  as  the  e  are  the  men  who 
do  the  greateft  mifchiefs  to  cities,  and  to  private  perform, 
and  like  wife  they  who  do  the  greatcft  good,  fucli  as  hap- 
pen to  be  drawn  to  this  fide.  But  a  Ikde  genius  never. 
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did  any  thing  remarkable  to  any  one,  neither  to  a  private 
perfon,  nor  to  a  city.  Moil  true,  faid  he.  Thefe  indeed 
then,  whofe  bufmefs  it  chiefly  was  to  apply  to  philofo- 
phy,  having  thus  fallen  off,  leaving  her  defolate  and  im- 
perfect, lead  themfelves  a  life  neither  becoming  nor  ge- 
nuine, whilft  other  unworthy  perfons,  intruding  them- 
felves on  philofophy,  abandoned  in  a  manner  by  her  kin- 
dred, have  difgraced  her,  and  loaded  her  with  reproaches, 
fuch  as  thefe  you  fay  her  reproachers  reproach  her  with : 
how  that  of  thole  who  converfe  with  her,  fome  are  of 
no  value,  and  the  generality  of  them  worthy  of  the  great- 
eft  puniihments.  Thefe  things,  reply 'd  he,  are  common- 
ly faid.  And  with  reafon,  reply'd  I,  they  are  faid.  For 
other  contemptible  men  feeing  the  field  unoccupied,  and 
that  the  poffellion  of  it  is  attended  with  dignities  and  ho- 
nourable names,  like  perfons  who  make  their  efcape 
from  prifons  to  temples,  thefe  likewife  gladly  leap  from 
their  handicrafts  to  philofophy;  fuch  of  them  as  are 
of  the  greateft  addrefs  in  their  own  little  art;  for  even 
in  this  foliation  of  philofophy,  her  remaining  dignity, 
in  comparifon  with  all  the  other  arts,  is  ilill  far  fuperior: 
of  which  dignity  many  are  defirous,  who  by  natural  dif- 
pofitioii  are  unfit  for  it,  whofe  bodies  are  not  only  de- 
formed by  their  arts  and  handicrafts,  but  whofe  fouls 
alfo  are  in  like  manner  confufed,  and  crumed  by  their 
fervile  works.  Mud  it  not  of  iieceflity  be  fo?  Undoubt- 
edly, faid  he.  Do  you  imagine  then,  faid  I,  that  they 
are  any  way  different  in  appearance  from  a  black-fmith, 
who  has  made  a  little  money,  bald  and  puny,  newly 
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loofed  from  chains,  and  wafhed  in  the  bath,  with  a  new 
robe  on  him,  juft  decked  out  as  a  bridegroom,  prefum- 
ing  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  mailer,  encouraged  by 
the  poverty  and  forelorn  circumflances  he  fees  him  in. 
There  is,  faid  he,  no  great  difference.  What  fort  of  a  race 
muft  fuch  as  thefe  produce?  Muft  it  not  be  baftardly 
and  abject?  Moil  necellarily.  But  what  now?  When  men 
wrho  are  unworthy  of  inilruclion  apply  to  it,  and  are 
converfant  in  it,  in  an  unworthy  manner,  what  fort  of 
fentiments  and  opinions  mall  we  fay  are  produced?  Muil 
they  not  be  fuch  as  ought  properly  to  be  termed  fophifms, 
and  having  nothing  at  all  genuine  or  worthy  of  one  of 
true  judgment?  By  all  means  fo,  reply 'd  he.  A  very 
fmall  number  now,  faid  I,  Adimantus !  remains  of  thofe 
who  worthily  are  converfant  in  philofophy,  who  happen 
either  to  be  detained  fome  how  in  banifhment,  and  whole 
generous  and  well  cultivated  genius  perfifb  in  the  Itudy 
of  philofophy,  being  removed  from  every  thing  which 
tends  to  corrupt  it ;  or  elfe,  when  in  a  fmall  city,  a 
mighty  genius  arifes,  who,  defpifing  the  honours  of  the 
ftate,  entirely  neglects  them,  and  likewife  with  juilice  de- 
fpifing any  fmall  thing  arifing  from  the  other  arts,  his 
generous  foul  returns  to  philofophy:  fo  that  the  bridle 
which  keeps  in  our  friend  Theagis,  is  liifficient  to  keep 
them;  for  all  other  things  confpire  to  withdraw  Theagis 
from  philofophy,  but  the  care  of  his  health  excluding 
him  from  politics,  keeps  him  to  it.  For  as  to  my  ge- 
nius, it  is  not  worth  mentioning;  for  certainly  it  hath 
happened  heretofore  to  but  one  other,  or  to  none  at  all* 
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And  even  of  thefe  few  now,  fuch  as  are  tafling,  and  have 
tailed  how  fweet  and  happy  the  acquifition  of  philofo- 
phy  is,  and  have  withal  fufliciently  feen  the  madnefs  of 
the  multitude,  and  how  none  of  them,  to  fpeak  in  the 
general,  doth  any  thing  falutary  in  the  affairs  of  cities, 
and  that  there  is  no  ally  with  whom  one  might  go  to 
the  ailiftance  of  the  jufh  and  be  fafe,  but  that  he  is  as  a 
man  falling  among  wild  beails,  being  neither  willing  to 
join  them  in  injuftice,  nor  able,  being  but  one,  to  oppofe 
the  whole  favage  crew,  but,  ere  he  can  ferve  the  city  or 
his  friends,  is  deilroyed  and  is  unprofitable  both  to  him- 
felf  and  others,  reafoning  on  all  thefe  things,  lying  quiet, 
and  minding  his  own  affairs,  as  in  a  tempeft,  when  earth 
and  fea  are  driven  by  winds,  entering  under  roof,  be 
holding  others  overwhelmed  in  injuftice,  he  is  fatisfi- 
ed  if  he  fhall  himfelf  any  how  pafs  his  life  here  pure 
from  injuftice  and  unholy  deeds,  and  make  his  exit 
hence  in  good  hopes  chearful  and  compofed.  And  he 
fhall  make  his  exit,  faid  he,  after  having  done  none  of 
the  fmalleft  matters.  Nor  the  greateft  neither,  faid  I, 
whilft  he  has  not  met  with  a  republic  that  is  fuitable  to 
him ;  for  in  a  fuitable  one,  he  fliall  both  be  more  improven 
himfelf,  and  fhall  preferve  the  affairs  of  private  perfons 
as  well  as  of  the  public.  We  have  now  then,  I  imagine, 
fufriciently  told  whence  it  happens  that  philofophy  is  ac- 
cufed,  and  that  it  is  fo  unjuftly,  unlefs  you  have  fome- 
thing  elfe  to  offer.  But,  faid  he,  I  fay  nothing  further  a- 
bout  this  point.  But  which  of  the  prefent  republics  do  you 
fay  is  fuitable  to  philofophy !  Not  one  indeed,  faid  I ;  but 
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this  is  what  I  complain  of,  that  there  is  no  conflitution  of 
a  city  at  prefent  worthy  of  the  philofophic  genius,  which 
is  therefore  turned  and  altered,  as  a  foreign  feed,  fowii 
in  an  improper  foil,  which  degenerates  to  what  is  ufual- 
ly  produced  in  that  foil.  After  the  fame  manner  this  race, 
as  it  hath  not  at  prefent  its  proper  activity,  degenerates 
to  another  fpecies :  but  fhould  it  meet  with  the  befl  re- 
public,  as  it  is  the  befl  in  itfelf,  then  mall  it  indeed  dif- 
cover  that  it  is  really  divine,  and  that  all  befides  are  hu- 
man, both  as  to  their  genius  and  their  purfuits.  But  now 
you  feem  plainly  to  be  going  to  afk  which  is  this  re- 
public. You  are  miflaken,  faid  he;  for  this  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  afk:  but  whether  it  was  this  which  we  have  defcrib- 
ed,  in  eftabliiliing  our  city,  or  another  one:  as  to  other 
things,  faid  I,  it  is  this  one,  and  this  very  thing  was  then 
mentioned,  that  there  mull  always  be  in  the  city  fome- 
thing  which  mall  have  the  fame  regard  for  the  republic^ 
which  you  the  legislator  have,  when  you  eilabliih  the 
laws.  It  wras  mentioned,  faid  he.  But  it  was  not,  faid  «* 
I,  made  fufficiently  plain,  through  fears  which  pre-occu- 
pied  you,  when  you  fignifiecl  that  the  illuilration  of  the 
thing  would  be  both  tedious  and  difficult;  and  it  is  not 
indeed  altogether  eafy  to  go  over  what  remains.  As 
what  ?  In  what  manner  a  city  fhall  attempt  philofophy, 
and  not  be  deflroyed,  for  all  grand  things  are  dangerous, 
and,  as  the  faying  is,  fine  things  are  truly  difficult.  But 
however,  faid  he,  let  our  difquifition  be  compleated  in 
making  this  evident.  Want  of  inclination,  faid  I,  mall 
not  hinder,  though  want  of  ability  may.  And  being  pre- 
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fent,  you  mall  know  my  eagernefs,  and  confider  now  how 
eagerly  and  adventuroufly  I  am  going  to  fay,  that  a  city 
ought  to  attempt  this  fludy,  in  a  way  oppofite  to  that  at 
prefent.   How  ?  At  prefent,  faid  I,  thofe  who  meddle  with 
it  are  ftriplings,  who  immediately  from  their  childhood, 
aniidil  their  domeftic  affairs,  and  lucrative  employments, 
apply  themfelves  to  the  moil  abftrufe  parts  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  then  they  go  off  moll  confummate  philofo- 
phers.      I  call  the  moll  difficult  part,  that  reflecting  the 
art  of  reafoning.   And  in  all  after  time,  if,  when  they  are 
invited  by  others  who  practife  this  art,  they  are  pleafed 
to  become  hearers,  they  think  it  a  mighty  matter,  reckon- 
ing they  ought  to  do  it  as  a  by-work: — but  towards  old- 
age,  befides  fome  few,  they  are  extinguished  much  more 
than  the  Heraclitean  fun,  in  that  they  are  never  kindled 
up  again.    But  how  iliould  they  do,  faid  he?    Quite  the 
reverfe.     Whilft  they  are  ftriplings  and  boys  they  fhould 
apply  to  juvenile  inftruction  and  philofophy,  and  in  tak- 
ing proper  care  of  their  body,  whilft  it  flioots  and  grows 
to  firmnefs,   provide   for  philofophy  a  proper  aiTiftant: 
and  then,  as  that  age  advances,  in  which  the  foul  begins 
to  be  perfected,  they  ought  vigoroufly  to  apply  to  her 
exercifes,  and  when  ftrength  decays,   and  is  no  longer 
able  for  civil  and  military  employments,  they  fhould  then 
be  diimifTed,  and  live  at  pleafure,  and  excepting  a  by- 
work,  do  nothing  elfe  but  philofophize,  if  they  propofe 
to  live  happy,  and  at  death  to  have  in  the  other  world  a  lot 
fuitablc  to  the  life  they  have  led  in  this.  How  truly,  faid 
hCj  Socrates !  do  you  feem  to  me  to  fpeak  with  zeal ;  yet, 
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I  imagine,  the  greater  part  of  your  hearers  will  ftill  more 
zealoufly  oppofe  you,  and  by  no  means  be  perfuaded, 
and  that  Thrafymachus  will  be  the  firfl  of  them.  Do 
not  divide,  faid  I,  Thrafymachus  and  me,  who  are  now 
become  friends,  nor  were  wre  enemies  heretofore.  For 
we  {hall  no  way  defiil  from  our  attempts,  till  we  ci- 
ther perfuade  both  him  and  the  reft,  or  make  fome  ad- 
vances towards  that  life  at  which  when  they  arrive  they 
fhall  again  meet  with  fuch  difcourfes  as  thefe.  You 
have  fpoken,  faid  he,  but  fhort  time.  None  at  all,  faid 
I,  with  refpe6l  at  leaft  to  the  whole  of  time :  but  that  the 
multitude  are  not  perfuaded  by  what  is  faid,  is  no  won- 
der, for  they  have  never  at  any  time  feen  exifting  what 
hath  now  been  mentioned,  but  rather  fuch  difcourfes  as 
have  been  induftrioufly  compofed,  and  have  not  fallen  in 
naturally  as  thefe  do  at  prefent.  But  as  for  a  man  who 
is  come  up  to  the  model  of  virtue,  and  is  rendered  con- 
formable to  it  in  the  moil  perfect  manner  poilible,  both 
in  word  and  in  deed,  never  at  all  have  they  feen  fuch  a 
man,  neither  one  nor  more  of  the  kind.  Or  do  you  ima- 
gine they  havei1  By  no  means.  Neither  yet,  happy  friend! 
have  they  fufnciently  attended  to  noble  and  generous  rea- 
fonings,  fo  as  keenly  to  inquire  after  the  truth,  by  every 
method,  merely  for  the  fake  of  knowing  it,  baniming  at 
a  diflance  fuch  intricate  and  contentious  debates,  as  tend 
to  nothing  elfe  but  to  opinion  and  contention,  both  in 
their  courts  of  jultice  and  in  their  private  meetings.  The 
cafe  is  jufl  fo,  reply'd  he.  On  thefe  accounts  then,  faid 
I,  and  with  forefight  of  thefe  things,  we  were  formerly 
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afraid;  however,  being  compelled  by  the  truth,  we  did 
aflert,  that  neither  city  nor  republic,  nor  even  fingle  man 
in  the  fame  way,  would  ever  become  perfect,  till  fome 
neceffity  of  fortune  oblige  thefe  few  philofophers,  who 
are  at  prefent  accounted  not  naughty,  yet  infignificant> 
to  take  the  government  of  the  city  whether  they  will  or 
not,  and  oblige  the  city  to  be  obedient  to  them;  or  till 
the  fons  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  offices  of  power  and  ma- 
giflracies,  or  they  themfelves,  by  fome  divine  infpiration, 
be  fmitten  with  a  genuine  love  of  genuine  philoibphy: 
and  I  aver  that  no  one  hath  reafon  to  think,  that  either 
of  thefe,  or  both,  are  impoffible;  for  thus  might  we  jufl- 
ly  be  laughed  at,  as  faying  things  which  are  only  to  be 
wimed  for.  Is  it  not  fo?  It  is.  If  then,  in  the  infinite 
feries  of  pail  ages,  the  greateil  neceffity  hath  obliged  phi- 
lofophy  to  take  the  government  of  a  ilate,  or  is  now  pre- 
vailing in  any  barbarous  region,  remote  fomewhere  from 
our  obiervatioii,  or  {hall  afterwards  happen,  we  are  rea- 
dy in  that  cafe  to  contend  in  our  reafoning,  that  this  re- 
public we  have  defcribecl  hath  exiiled  and  fubfifls,  and 
fhall  arile  at  leail  when  this  our  mufe  mall  get  the  go- 
vernment of  the  ilate :  for  this  is  neither  impoffibe  to 
happen,  nor  do  we  talk  rmpoffibilities,  though  we  our- 
felves  confefs  that  they  are  difficult.  I  am  likewife,  faid 
lie,  of  the  fame  opinion.  But  you  will  fay,  reply 'd  I,  that 
the  multitude  do  not  think  fo  too.  It  is  likely,  faid  he. 
Happy  friend !  faid  I,  do  not  thus  altogether  accufe  the 
multitude;,  but  whatever  opinion  they  may  have,  with-, 
.out  upbraiding  them,  but  rather  encouraging  them,  and 
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removing  the  reproach  thrown  on  philofophy,  point  out 
to  them  the  perfons  you  call  philofophers,  and  define  di- 
flinctly,  as  at  prefent,  both  their  genius  and  their  pur- 
fuits,  that  they  may  not  think  you  call  thefe  philofophers 
whom  they  think  fo;  or  if  they  mean  the  fame  men, 
you  will  tell  them  they  have  conceived  a  different  opinion 
of  the  men  from  what  you  have,  and  give  very  different 
anfwers  about  them  from  yours.      Or  do  you  imagine, 
that  one  can  be  inraged  at  one  who  is  not  in  a  paffion? 
or  that  one  iliall  envy  the  envious,  who  is  himfelf  both 
void  of  envy,  and  is  of  a  mild  difpofition  ? 1  will  pre- 
vent you,  and  fay  that  I  imagine  there  is  in  fome  few 
fo  bad  a  natural  temper,  but  not  in  the  generality.      I 
likewife,  faid  he,  imagine  fo.      Are  you  not  then  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  me  in  this?    That  thefe  men  are  the 
caufe  of  the  multitude's  being  ill  affected  towards  phi- 
lofophy, who  openly  fatyrize  what  is  no  way  becom- 
ing them,   behaving  in  a  fcoffriig  and  diftaiteful  man- 
ner towards  the  multitude,  always  making  difcourfes  a- 
bout  particular  men,  doing  what  is  leaft  of  all  becom- 
ing philofophy.     Certainly,  faid  he.     For  certainly  fome 
how,  Adimantus!  the  man  at  leail  who  really  applies  his 
underilanding  to  real  being,  has  not  leifure  to  look  down 
to  the  little  affairs  of  mankind,  and  in  lighting  with  them? 
to  be  filled  with  envy  and  ill  nature,  but  beholding  and 
contemplating  fuch  objects  as  are  orderly,  and  always 
uniform,  fuch  as  neither  injure  nor  are  injured  of  one 
another,  but  are  in  all  refpecls  beautiful,  and  according 
IP  reafon,  thefe  he  imitates  and  refembles  as  far  as  pel 
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fible;  or  do  you  imagine  it  poffible  to  find  out  any  con- 
trivance to  draw  men  off  from  the  imitation  of  that,  in 
converfmg  with  which  they  are  filled  with  admiration? 
It  is  impoilible,  reply'd  he.  The  philofopher  then  who 
converfeth  with  that  which  is  beautiful  and  divine,  as 
far  as  is  poffible  for  man,  becomes  himfclf  beautiful  and 
divine.  But  calumny  is  powerful  in  every  thing.  It  is 
entirely  fo.  If  then,  faid  I,  he  be  under  any  neceffity, 
not  merely  forming  himfelf  alone,  but  likewife  of  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  any  thing  he  beholds  there  among 
mankind,  in  order  to  form  their  manners,  both  in  private 
and  in  public  life,  would  he  prove,  think  you,  a  bad  ar- 
tifl  of  temperance  and  of  juilice,  and  of  every  focial  vir- 
tue? Not  at  all,  faid  he.  But  if  now  the  multitude  per- 
ceive that  we  fay  the  truth  of  fuch  an  one,  will  they  be 
angry  at  philofopher s,  and  difbelieve  us  when  we  fay, 
that  the  city  can  never  otherwife  be  happy  unlefs  it  be 
drawn  by  thofe  painters  who  follow  a  divine  original? 
They  will  not  be  angry,  faid  he,  if  they  perceive  fo:  but 
what  method  of  painting  do  you  mean  ?  When  they  have 
got,  faid  I,  the  city  and  the  manners  of  men  as  their  can- 
vafs,  they  would  firil  make  it  clean,  which  is  not  altoge- 
ther an  eafy  matter.  But  in  this,  you  know,  they  dif- 
fer from  others,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  meddle  either 
with  private  man  or  city,  or  to  prefcribe  laws, 'till  once  they 
either  receive  thefe  clean,  or  cleanfe  them  themfelves.  And 
rightly,  faid  he.  And  after  this,  do  not  you  imagine  they 
\vill  draw  a  fketch  of  the  republic?  Why  not?  After- 
wards I  imagine,  as  they  proceed  in  their  work,  they 
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will  frequently  look  both  ways,  both  to  what  is  natural- 
ly jufl  and  beautiful,  and  temperate  and  the  like;  and 
likewife  again  to  that  which  they  can  eilablim  among 
mankind,  blending  and  compounding  their  human  form 
from  different  human  characters  and  purfuits,  drawing 
from  this  which  Homer  calls  the  divine  likcnefs,  and 
the  divine  refemblance  fubfifting  among  men.  Right, 
faid  he.  They  will  then,  I  imagine,  ilrike  out  one  thing, 
and  infer t  another,  'till  they  have  rendered  human  man- 
ners, as  far  as  is  poilible,  amiable  to  the  Gods.  It 
mould  thus,  faid  he,  be  the  moil  beautiful  picture.  Do 
we  now  then,  faid  I,  any  way  perfuade  thefe  men,  who, 
you  faid,  were  coming  upon  us  in  battle  array,  that  fuch 
a  painter  of  republics  is  the  man  we  then  recommended 
to  them,  and  011  whofe  account  they  were  enraged  at  us, 
that  we  committed  cities  to  him,  and  will  they  now  be 
more  mild  when  they  hear  us  mentioning  it?  Certain- 
ly, faid  he,  if  they  be  wife.  For  what  is  there  now  they 
can  further  queftion?  Shall  they  fay  that  philofophers 
are  not  lovers  of  real  being  and  of  truth?  That,  faid  he, 
were  abfurd.  Or  that  their  genius,  as  we  defcribed  it,  is 
not  akin  to  that  which  is  befc?  Nor  this  neither.  What 
then  ?  Whilil  their  genius  is  fuch  as  this,  and  meets 
with  fuitable  exercifes,  mail  it  not  become  perfectly  good 
and  philofophic,  if  any  other  be  fo?  or  will  you  fay  thofe 
will  be  more  fo  whom  we  fet  afide?  Not  at  all.  Will 
they  ilill  then  be  enraged  at  us,  when  we  fay  that  till 
the  philofophic  race  have  the  government  of  the  city, 
neither  the  miferies  of  the  city  rior  of  the  citizens  fliaU 
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have  an  end,  nor  mall  this  republic,  which  we  fpeak  of 
In  way  of  fable,  come  in  fact  to  perfection  ?  It  is  likely, 
faid  he,  they  will  be  lefs  enraged.  Are  you  content  then, 
faid  I,  that  we  fay  not  of  them  they  are  lefs  enraged  at 
us,  but  that  they  are  altogether  appeafed  and  perfuaded, 
that  if  we  make  no  more  of  them,  they  may  at  leafl  con- 
fent  by  their  blufhing?  By  all  means,  faid  he.  Let  them 
then,  faid  I,  be  perfuaded  of  this.  But  is  there  any  one 
will  call  this  into  queftion,  that  thofe  of  the  philofophic 
genius  do  not  ufually  fpring  from  kings  and  fovereigns  ? 
Not  one,  faid  he,  would  alledge  that.  And  though  they 
were  born  with  a  philofophic  genius,  one  may  fay  they 
are  under  a  great  neceffity  of  being  corrupted;  for  in- 
deed that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  thefe  geniufes  to  be 
preferved  untainted,  even  we  ourfelves  agree.  But  that 
in  the  infinite  feries  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  human 
race,  there  mould  never  at  all  be  fo  much  as  a  fingle 
one  preferved  pure  and  untainted,  is  there  any  one  who 
will  call  into  queftion?  How  could  any  do  it?  But  fure- 
ly,  faid  I,  a  fingle  one  is  fufficient,  if  he  exifts,  and  has  a 
city  fubje6t  to  him,  to  accomplifh  every  thing  now  fo 
much  difbelieyed.  He  is  fufficient,  faid  he. — And  when 
the  governour,  faid  I,  hath  eftablifhed  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  we  have  recited,  it  is  not  at  all  impoffible  that  the 
citizens  fhould  be  willing  to  obey  him.  Not  at  all.  But 
y  is  it  wonderful  or  impoffible,  that  what  appears  to  us 
fhould  alfo  appear  to  others?  I  do  not  think  it,  faid  he. 
And  that  thefe  things  are  befl,  if  they  be  poffible,  we  have 
fufficiently,  as  I  imagine,  explained  in  the  preceding  part 
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of  our  difcourfe.  Sufficiently  indeed.  Now  then  it  feems 
we  are  agreed  about  our  legiflation;  that  the  laws  we 
mention  are  the  beft,  if  they  could  exift;  but  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  prevail,  not  however  impoflible. 
We  are  agreed,  faid  he.  After  that  this  hath  with  diffi- 
culty been  brought  to  a  conclulion,  mall  we  not,  in  the 
next  place,  confider  what  follows?  In  what  manner,  and 
from  what  education  and  iludies,  they  lhall  become  the 
prefervers  of  our  republic?  and  in  what  periods  of  life 
they  fhall  each  of  them  apply  to  the  feveral  branches 
of  education.  We  mufl  indeed  confider  that,  faid  he.  I 
acted  not  wifely,  faid  I,  when  in  the  former  part  of  our 
difcourfe,  I  left  untouched  the  difficulty  attending  the 
pofTeflion  of  women,  and  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies, 
and  the  eftablifhing  governours,  knowing  with  what  en- 
vy and  difficulty  they  muft  be  introduced,  or  be  carried 
no  further  than  theory.  For  now  we  are  under  no  lefs 
a  iieceffity  of  difcuffing  thefe  things  at  prefent.  What  re- 
lates to  women  and  children  is  already  liniihed  •  and  we 
mud  now  go  over  again,  as  from  the  beginning,  what 
refers  to  governours.  We  faid,  if  you  remember  that 
they  mould  appear  to  be  lovers  of  the  city,  and  be  tried 
both  by  pleafures  and  by  pains,  and  appear  to  quit  this 
opinion  neither  through  toils  nor  fears,  nor  any  other 
change;  and  that  he  who  was  not  able  to  do  this  was  to 
be  rejected;  but  he  who  came  forth  altogether  pure  as 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  was  to  be  appointed  ruler,  and  to 
have  honours  and  rewards  paid  him  both  alive  and  dead. 
Such  were  the  things  we  faid  whilil  our  reafoning  paf- 
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fl-u  over,  and  concealed  itfelf,  as  afraid  to  roufe  the  pre- 
fent  argument.  You  fay  moft  truly,  faid  he,  for  I  re- 
member it.  For  I  grudged,  friend!  to  fay,  what  I  am 
now  to  adventure  on  -r  but  now  we  mull  even  venture  to 
aflert  this:  that  the  moft  complete  guardians  muft  be 
made  philofophers.  Let  this  be  agreed  upon,  reply 'd  he. 
But  confider  that  you  ihall  likely  have  but  few  of  them : 
for  fuch  a  genius  as  we  faid  they  muft  of  neceility  have,  is 
wont  but  feldom  in  all  its  parts  to  meet  in  one;  but  its 
different  parts  generally  fpring  up  in  different  perfons. 
How  do  you  fay,  reply 'd  he?  That  fuch  as  are  wont  to 
be  docile,  of  good  memory,  quick,  and  acute,  and  endu- 
ed with  whatever  qualifications  are  akin  to  thefe,  are  not 
at  the  fame  time  vigorous,  and  magnanimous  in  their 
mind,  fo  as  to  live  decently,  with  quietnefs  and  liability,, 
but  that  fuch  are  carried  by  their  acutenefs  wherever  it 
happens,  and  every  thing  that  is  ftable  departs  from 
them.  You  fay  true,  reply 'd  he.  With  regard  then  to 
thefe  firm  habits  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  at  all  ver- 
fatile,  and  which  one  might  rather  employ  as  trufty,  and 
which  are  difficult  to  be  moved  at  dangers  in  war,  are 
they  not  of  the  fame  temper  with  reference  to  learning; 
they  move  heavily,  and  with  difficulty  learn,  as  if  they 
were  benumbed,  and  are  oppreffed  with  fleep  and  yawn- 
ing, when  they  are  obliged  to  labour  at  any  thing  of 
this  kind?  It  is  fb,  reply 'd  he.  But  we  faid  that  he  muft 
partake  both  thefe  well  and  handfomely,  or  elfe  he  ought 
not  to  fhare  in  the  moft  perfect  education,  nor  magiftra- 
ey,  nor  honours  of  the  ftate.  Right,  faid  he.  Do  not 
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you  imagine  this  will  but  rarely  happen  ?  Why  will  it 
not?  They  muil  be  tried  then  both  in  the  things  we 
formerly  mentioned,  in  labours,  in  fears,  and  in  plea- 
fures ;  and  likewife  in  what  we  then  palled  over,  and  are 
now  mentioning ;  we  mult  exercife  them  in  various  kinds 
of  learning,  whilil  we  confider  whether  their  genius  be 
able  for  the  highefl  learning,  or  whether  it  fails,  as  thofe 
who  fail  in  the  other  things.  It  is  proper  now,  faid  he, 
to  confider  this  queftion  at  leaft  in  this  manner.  But 
which  learning  do  you  call  the  higheil?  You  remember 
in  fome  meafure,  faid  I,  that  when  we  had  diftinguim- 
ed  the  foul  into  three  parts,  we  determined  concerning 
juftice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  wifdorn,  what  each  of 
them  is.  If  I  did  not  remember,  faid  he,  it  -were  jult  I 
fliould  not  hear  what  remains.  Do  you  likewife  remem- 
ber what  was  faid  before  that?  What  was  it?  We  fome- 
where  faid,  that  it  was  poflible  to  behold  thefe  in  their 
mod  beautiful  forms,  but  that  the  journey  would  be  te- 
dious which  one  muft  go  over,  who  would  fee  them  con- 
fpicuouily.  That  it  was  poflible,  however,  to  approach 
towards  them  in  the  way  of  our  demonflratioiis  above- 
mentioned;  and  you  faid  that  thefe  were  fufiiciciit;  fo 
what  was  then  advanced,  came  to  be  fpokcn  far  mort, 
in  my  own  opinion,  of  accuracy,  but  if  agreeably  to  you, 
you  may  fay  fo.  To  me  at  leaft,  faid  he,  they  feemed  to 
be  difcufled  in  meafure;  and  the  reft  feemed  to  think  fo 
too.  But  friend !  faid  I,  in  fpeaking  of  matters  of  this 
kind,  fuch  a  meafure  as  leaves  out  any  part  whatever  of 
the  truth,  is  not  altogether  in  meafure.  For  nothing  that 
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is  imperfect  is  the  meafure  of  any  thing.  Though  fome 
at  times  are  of  opinion,  that  matters  are  fumciently  well 
when  brought  this  length,  and  that  there  is  no  neceffity 
for  further  inquiry.      Very  many,  faid  he,  are  thus  af- 
fected through  indolence.     But  the  guardian  of  the  city 
and  of  the  laws,  faid  1,  hath  leaft  of  all  need  of  that  paf- 
fion.   It  appears  fo,  reply'd  he.  Such  an  one  then,  friend  I 
faid  I,  muft  go  over  the  longer  compafs,  and  labour  no 
lefs  in  learning  than  in  the  exercifes,   otherwife,  as  we 
were  now  faying,  he  mall  never  at  all  arrive  at  the  per- 
fection of  the  higheft  and  moft  fuitable  learning.      But 
are  not  thefe,  faid  he,  the  higheft?     Or  is  there  yet  any 
thing  higher  than  juftice,   and  thofe  virtues  which  we 
mentioned?      There  is  even  higher,  faid  I.      And  even  of 
thefe,  we  muft  not  contemplate  only  the  coarfe  draught, 
but  not  omit  the  higheft  finifhing.      Or  is  it  not  ridi- 
culous in  other  things  of  fmall  account  to  employ  our 
whole  labour,  and  to  ftrain  hard  to  have  them  the  moft 
accurate  and  perfect,  and  not  deem  the  higheft  and  moft 
important  matters  worthy  of  our  higheft  attention,  in 
order  to  render  them  the  moft  perfect?      The  fentiment, 
faid  he,  is  very  juft.    But  however,  do  you  imagine,  faid 
he,  that  any  one  will  let  you  pafs  without  aiking  you, 
what  indeed  is  this  higheft  learning,  and  about  what  is 
it  converfant,  when  you  call  it  fo ?      Not  at  all,  faid  I,  but 
do  you  yourfelf  aik  me;  for  affuredly  you  have  not  fel- 
dom  heard  it,  and  at  prefent  you  either  do  not  attend,  or 
you  intend  to  occafion  me  trouble  in  railing  oppofition. 
This  I  rather  imagine,  lince  you  have  of ten  heard  at  lcaftr 
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that  the  idea  of  the  good  is  the  higheft  learning:  which 
idea,  when  juftice  and  the  other  virtues  ufe  as  a  model,  they 
become  really  ufeful  and  advantageous ;  you  now  almoft 
know  that  this  is  what  I  mean  to  fay,  and  befides  this, 
that  we  do  not  fufficiently  know  that  idea,  and  that  with- 
out this  knowledge,  though  we  underftood  all  elfe  in  the 
higheft  meafure,  you  know  that  it  profiteth  us  nothing: 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  would  avail  us  nothing  though 
we  poflefled  any  thing  whatever  without  the  pofleilion 
of  the  good :  or  do  you  imagine  there  is  any  more  pro- 
fit in  pofleilmg  all  things  without  the  pofleilion  of  the 
good,  than  in  knowing  all  things  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  good,  knowing  nothing  at  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
good?  Not  I,  for  my  part,  indeed,  laid  he.  But  fure- 
ly  this  too  at  lead  you  know,  that  to  the  multitude 
pleafure  feems  to  be  the  good ;  and  to  the  more  elegant 
it  feems  to  be  wifdom.  And  very  ridiculoufly,  faid  he. 
How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwife,  reply'd  I?  if  when  they 
upbraid  us,  that  we  know  not  what  is  the  good,  they  tell 
us  that  they  know,  and  call  it  the  wifdom  of  what  is 
good,  as  if  we  underftood  what  they  fay,  when  they  pro- 
nounce the  word  the  good.  Moil  true,  faid  he.  But 
what?  thofe  who  define  pleafure  to  be  good,  are  they 
any  way  in  a  lefler  error  than  the  others,  or  are  not  thefe 
too  obliged  to  confefs  that  pleafures  are  evil?  Extreme- 
ly fo.  They  come  then  to  acknowledge,  I  imagine,  that 
the  fame  things  are  both  good  and  evil,  do  they  not? 
Why  do  not  they?  Is  it  not  evident  then,  that  there  are 
great  and  manifold  doubts  about  it?  Why  are  there  not? 
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But  what?  is  it  not  alfo  evident,  that  with  reference  to 
things  juft  and  beautiful,  the  multitude  chufe  the  appa- 
rent, even  though  they  be  not  really  fo,  yet  they  act,  and 
poflefs,  and  are  reputed  of  accordingly;  but  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  goods,  that  were  only  the  apparent,  never  yet 
fatisfied  any  one,  but  in   this  they  feek  what   is  real, 
and  here  every  one  defpifes  what  is  only  the  apparent. 
Extremely  fo,  faid  he.      This  then  is  that  which  every 
foul  purfues,  and  for  the  fake  of  this  it  acts  all  with  a 
prophetic  impreffion,  that  it  is  fomewhat  yet  in  doubt, 
and  unable  to  comprehend  what  it  is,  nor  to  hold  by  a 
Heady  opinion  of  it,  as  in  other  things,  and  thus  are  they 
unfuccefsful   alfo  in  other  things,  if  there  be  in  them 
any  profit. — About  a  matter  now  of  fuch  a  kind,  and  of 
fuch  mighty  confequence,  mall  we  fay  that  even  thefe 
our  beft  men  in  the  city,  and  by  whom  we  take  in  hand 
to  do  every  thing,  ihall  be  thus  in  the  dark?      As  little 
at  lead  as  poflible,  faid  he.      I  imagine  then,  faid  I,  that 
whilft  it  is  unknown  in  what  manner  the  juft  and  beau- 
tiful are  good,  they  are  not  of  any  great  value  to  a  guar- 
dian to  pofTefs,  if  it  be  likely  he  {hall  know  thefe,  whilft 
he  is  ignorant  of  this,  but  I  prophefy  no  one  will  come 
to  the  real  knowledge  of  thefe  before  he  knows  what  is 
good.      You  prophefy  rightly,  faid  he.      Shall  not  then 
our  republic  be  completely  adorned  if  fuch  a  guardian  be 
fet  over  it  as  is  intelligent  in  thefe  things?-  It  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity,  faid  he.      But  with  refpect  to  yourfelf,  whether, 
Socrates !  do  you  fay  that  the  good  is  fcience,  or  pleafure, 
or  fomething  elfe  befides  thefe?    You  was  ever,  faid  I,  a 
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worthy  man,  and  manifeftly  fhewed  of  old  that  you  was 
not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  opinions  of  others  about  thefe 
things.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  juft,  Socrates!  faid  he, 
that  one  mould  be  able  to  tell  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
not  his  own,  after  having  fpent  fo  much  time  inquiring 
about  thefe  things.  But  what,  faid  I,  does  it  then  ap- 
pear to  you  juft  for  one  to  fpeak  of  thefe  things  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  as  if  he  knew  them  ?  By  no  means,  faid 
he,  as  if  he  knew  them;  yet  however,  according  as  he 
imagines,  that  he  mould  be  willing  to  tell  us  what  he 
imagines.  But  what,  faid  I,  have  you  not  obferved  of 
opinions  void  of  knowledge  how  deformed  they  all  are? 
Or  do  thofe,  who  without  underftanding  form  right  opi- 
nion, feem  to  you  in  any  refpec!  to  differ  from  thole  who 
are  blind,  and  at  the  fame  time  go  ftraight  on  the  road? 
No  way,  laid  he..  Do  you  incline  then  that  we  mould 
examine  things  deformed,  blind,  and  crooked,  having  it 
in  our  power  to  hear  from  others  what  is  clear  and  beau- 
tiful? Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  Socrates!  faid  Glauco,  give 
over  at  the  end ;  for  it  will  fuffice  us,  if  in  the  fame  way  as 
you  have  talked  of  jultice,  and  temperance,  and  thofe 
other  virtues,  you  like  wife  talk  concerning  the  good.  And 
I  too  mall  be  very  well  fatisfied,  friend!  faid  I;  but  I'm 
afraid  I  mall  not  be  able;  and  by  appearing  keen,  I  mall 
incur  the  ridicule  of  the  unmannerly.  But,  my  happy 
friends!  let  us  quit  at  prefent  this  inquiry,  what  the 
good  is ;  (for  it  appears  to  me  a  greater  matter  than  that 
in  our  prefent  purfuit  we  can  overtake,  even  what  I  ima- 
gine of  it  at  the  time,)  but  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  what 
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the  offspring  of  the  good  appears,  and  what  moil  re- 
fembles  it,  if  this  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  if  not,  fhall 
let  it  alone.  But  tell  us,  faid  he;  for  you  fhall  after- 
wards explain  to  us  what  the  father  is.  I  could  wifh, 
faid  I,  both  that  I  were  able  to  give  that  explanation, 
and  you  to  receive  it,  and  not  as  now  ihe  offspring  on- 
ly. Receive  now  then  this  child  and  offspring  of  the  good 
itfelf.  Yet  take  care  however  that  unwillingly  1  deceive 
you  not,  in  any  refpect,  giving  an  adulterate  account  of 
this  offspring.  We  fhall  take  care,  faid  he,  as  we  are 
able,  only  tell  us.  I  fhall  tell  then,  faid  I,  after  we  fhall  have 
fettled  matters  together,  and  I  have  put  you  in  mind  of 
what  was  mentioned  in  our  preceding  difcourfe,  and  has 
been  frequently  faid  on  other  occafions.  What  is  it,  faid 
he?  That  there  are  many  things,  faid  I,  beautiful,  and 
many  good,  and  each  of  thefe  we  fay  is  fo,  and  we  di- 
ftinguiih  them  in  our  reafoning.  We  fay  fo.  But  as  to 
the  beautiful  itfelf,  and  the  good  itfelf,  and  in  like  man- 
ner concerning  all  thofe  things  which  we  then  placed  as 
many,  now  again  eftablifliing  them  according  to  one 
fimple  idea  of  each  particular,  as  being  one,  we  give  each 
that  appellation  which  belongs  to  it;  and  the  things 
themfelves  we  fay  are  feen  by  the  eye,  but  not  under- 
flood  by  the  intellect;  but  that  the  ideas  are  undeiilood 
by  the  intellect,  but  not  feen  by  the  eye.  Perfectly  fo. 
By  what  part  then  of  ourfelves  do  we  fee  things  vifible? 
By  the  fight,  faid  he.  And  is  it  not,  faid  I,  by  hearing,  that 
we  perceive  what  is  heard ;  and  by  the  other  fenfes,  all  the 
marters  of  fenfc?  Why  not?  But  have  you  not  obferved, 
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faid  I,  with  regard  to  the  maker  of  the  fcnfes,  how  he 
hath  formed  the  power  of  fight,  and  of  being  vifible  in 
the  moil  perfect  manner?  1  have  not  entirely  perceived 
it,  reply'd  he.  But  coniider  it  in  this  manner.  Is  there 
any  other  fpecies,  which  hearing  and  found  require,  in 
order  that  the  one  may  hear,  and  the  other  be  heard,  which 
third  thing  if  it  be  not  prefent,  the  one  fhall  not  hear,  and 
the  other  not  be  heard?  There  is  nothing,  faid  he.  Ima- 
gine then,  faid  I,  that  neither  do  many  others,  (that  I 
may  not  fay  none)  require  any  fuch  thing:  or  can  you 
mention  any  one  that  does  require  it  ?  Not  I,  reply'd  he. 
But  with  reference  to  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  and  the  object 
of  fight,  do  not  you  perceive  that  they  require  fomething? 
How?  When  there  is  fight  in  the  eyes,  and  when  he 
who  has  it  attempts  to  ufe  it,  and  when  there  is  co- 
lour in  the  objects  before  him,  unlefs  there  concur  fome 
third  fpecies,  naturally  formed  for  the  purpofe,  you 
know  that  the  fight  fhall  fee  nothing,  and  the  colours 
fhall  be  invifible.  What  is  that  you  fpeak  of,  faid  he? 
What  you  call  light,  faid  I.  You  fay  true,  reply'd  he, 
This  fpecies  then  is  not  defpicable.  By  no  fmall  idea 
then  are  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  and  the  power  of  being  feen, 
connected  together;  but  by  a  bond,  the  moil  honourable 
of  all  bonds,  if  light  be  not  difhonourable.  But  it  is  far, 
faid  he,  from  being  difhonourable.  Whom  then  of  the 
Gods  in  heaven  can  you  afligri  as  the  caufe  of  this,  that 
light  makes  our  fight  to  fee,  and  vifible  objects  to  be  feen 
in  the  beft  manner?  The  fame  as  you,  faid  he,  and  o- 
thcrs  do ;  for  it  is  evident  you  mean  the  fun.  Is  not  the 
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fight  then  naturally  formed  in  this  manner  with  refe- 
rence to  this  God?  How?  The  fight  is  not  the  fun,  nor 
is  that  the  fun  in  which  fight  is,  which  we  call  the  eye. 
It  is  not.  But  yet,  I  imagine,  that  of  all  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  it  partaketh  moil  of  the  image  of  the  fun.  Great- 
ly fo.  And  the  power  which  it  hath,  doth  it  not  pof- 
fefs,  as  difpenfed,  and  flowing  from  hence?  Perfectly  fo» 
Is  not  then  the  fun,  which  indeed  is  not  fight  itfelf,  yet 
as  it  is  the  caufe  of  it,  feeii  by  light  itfelf?  It  is  fo,  faid 
he.  Imagine  then,  faid  I,  that  this  is  what  I  was  calling 
the  offspring  of  the  good,  which  the  good  generates,  a- 
iialogous  to  itfelf,  and  that  what  this  is  in  the  intellectual 
world,  with  refpect  to  intelligence,  and  the  objects  of  in- 
telligence, the  fame  is  the  fun  in  the  vifible  world  with 
refpecl  to  fight  and  vifible  things.  How  is  it,  faid  he, 
explain  to  me  yet  further?  You  know  that  the  eyes,  faid 
f,  when  they  are  no  longer  directed  towards  objects  whofe 
colours  are  fhone  upon  by  the  light  of  day,  but  by  that 
faint  one  of  the  night,  grow  dim,  and  appear  almoft 
blind,  as  if  they  had  in  them  no  perfect  fight.  Juil  fo? 
laid  he.  But  I  imagine,  when  they  turn  to  objects  which 
the  fun  illuminates,  they  fee  clearly,  and  in  thofe  very 
eyes  there  appears  now  to  be  fight..  There  does.  Under- - 
Hand  then,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  cafe  to  be  fo  with 
reference  to  the  foul;  when  it  mall  firmly  adhere  to  that 
which  truth  and  real  being  enlighten,  then  it  nnderftands 
and  knows  it,  and  appears  to  have  intelligence:  but  when 
k  adheres  to  that  which  is  blended  with  darknefs,  which 
is  generated,  and  which  periflieth,  it  fancieth  and  guef- 
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feth,  takcth  up  and  layeth  down  its  opinions,  and  re- 
fenibleth  now  one  without  intelligence.  It  has  fuch  a 
rcfemblance.  That  therefore  which  giveth  truth  to  what 
is  known,  and  difpenfeth  the  power  to  him  who  knows, 
you  may  call  the  idea  of  good,  being  the  caufe  of  know- 
ledge and  of  truth,  as  being  known  by  intelligence.  And 
as  both  thefe  two,  knowledge  and  truth,  are  ib  beauti- 
ful, when  you  deem  that  the  good  is  fomething  different, 
and  dill  more  beautiful  than  thefe,  you  mall  deem  aright. 
Knowledge  and  truth  here  are  as  light  and  fight  there, 
which  we  rightly  judged  to  partake  moil  of  the  image 
of  the  fun,  but  that  we  were  not  to  imagine  they  were 
the  fun.  So  here  it  is  right  to  judge,  that  both  thefe 
partake  of  the  image  of  the  good,  but  to  imagine  either 
of  them  the  good,  is  not  right,  but  the  good  itfelf  is  wor- 
thy of  greater  honour.  You  mean,  faicl  he,  an  inefli- 
mable  beauty,  fince  it  affords  knowledge  and  truth,  but 
is  itfelf  fuperior  to  thefe  in  beauty.  And  you  never  any 
where  at  all  faid  that  it  was  pleafure.  Softly,  faid  IT 
and  in  this  manner  rather  conficler  its  image  yet  further. 
How?  You  will  fay,  I  imagine,  that  the  fun  gives  to 
things  which  are  feen,  not  only  their  vifibility,  but  like- 
wife  their  generation,  growth  and  nourifhment,  though 
in  itfelf  it  be  not  generation.  Why  not?  We  may  fay, 
therefore,  that  things  which  are  known,  have  rot  only 
this  from  the  good,  that  they  are  known,  but  likewife 
their  being  and  eflence  are  given  them  by  it,  whilfl  the 
good  itfelf  is  not  eflence,  but  above  eilcnce,  fuperior  to 
it,  both  in  dignity  and  in  power.  Here  Glauco,  with  a 
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great  laugh,  fays,  what  a  prodigious  excellence  is  this!" 
I  fwear.      You  yourfclf,  reply'd  I,  are  the  caufe,  having 
obliged  me  to  tell  my  opinion  about  it.   And  by  no  means, 
faid  he,  Hop,  if  fomething  does  not  hinder  you,  but  go 
over  again  the  refemblaiice  relating  to  the  fun,  if  you 
are  omitting  any  thing.     But  I  omit,  faid  I,  many  things. 
Do  not  omit,  reply'd  he,  the  fmallefl  matter.    I  imagine, 
faid  I,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  omitted;  however,  as 
far  as  1  am  able  at  prefent,  I  iliall  not  willingly  omit  any 
thing.    Do  it  not,  faid  he.   Attend  then,  faid  I,  how  that 
we  fay  there  are  two  fpecies ;  and  that  the  one  reigns  o- 
ver  the  intellectual  world,  and  the  other  over  the  vifible, 
not  to  fay  the  heavens,  left  I  feem  to  you  to  be  ufmg  fo- 
phiftry  in  the  exprefiion :    You  underftand  then  thefe  two 
ipecies?   The  vifible,  the  intellectual?     I  do.     As  if  then 
you  took  a  line,  cut  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  cut  o- 
ver  again  each  feftion  according  to  the  fame  proportion, 
both  that  of  the  villble  fpecies,  and  that  of  the  intellec- 
tual ;   and  thus  you  iliall  have  perfpicuity  and  obfcurity 
placed  by  one  another;   in  the  vifibk  fpecies  you  fhall 
have  in  one  fe&ion  images:    I  call  images,  in  the  firft 
place,  ihadows,  next,  the  appearances  in  water,  and  fuch 
as  appear  in  bodies  which  are  clofe,  polifhed,  and  bright, 
and  every  thing  of  this  kind,  if  you  underftand  me.     I 
do.    Suppofe  now  the  other  feclion  of  the  vifible  which 
this  referable th,  fuch  as  the  animals  around  us,  and  every 
kind  of  plant,  and  all  fort  of  workmanfhip.   I  fuppofe  it, 
taid  he.   Are  you  willing  then  that  this  feclion  appear  to 
be  divided  into,  true  and  untrue?     And  that  the  fame  pro- 
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portion,  which  the  object  of  opinion  has  to  the  object  of 
knowledge,  the  very  fame  proportion  hath  the  refemblance 
to  that  of  which  it  is  the  refemblance?  I  am  indeed,  faid 
he,  extremely  fo.  But  coniider  now  again  the  fection 
of  the  intellectual,  how  it  was  divided.  How?  How  as 
to  one  part  of  it,  the  foul  ufeth  the  former  feel  ions  as 
images ;  and  is  obliged  to  inquire  upon  hypothefes,  not 
going  to  the  beginning,  but  to  the  conclufion:  and  the 
other  part  again,  where  the  foul  goes  by  an  hypothecs 
to  a  beginning,  not  fuppofed,  and  without  thofe  images 
about  it,  by  the  fpecies  themfelves,  making  its  way 
through  them.  1  have  not,  faid  he,  fufliciently  under- 
flood  you  in  thefe  things.  But  again,  faid  I,  for  you 
fhall  more  eafily  underftand  me,  after  thefe  things  have 
been  premlfed.  For  I  imagine,  that  thole  who  are  con- 
verfant  in  geometry,  and  computations,  and  inch  like, 
after  they  have  laid  down  hypothefes  of  excefs,  and  of  e- 
quality,  and  made  their  figures,  and  three  kinds  of  angles, 
and  other  things  akin,  according  to  each  method,  they 
go  upon  thefe  things  as  known,  having  laid  down  all  thefe 
as  hypothefes,  and  do  not  give  any  further  reafon  about 
them,  neither  to  themfelves,  nor  others,  as  being  things 
obvious  to  all.  But,  beginning  at  thefe,  they  directly  go 
over,  explaining  the  reft,  and  with  full  confent  end  at  that 

f 

which  their  inquiry  purfuecl.  I  know  this,  faid  he,  per- 
fectly well.  And  do  you  not  likewife  know,  that  when 
they  make  ufe  of  the  vifible  fpecies,  and  reafon  about 
them,  their  underftand  ings  are  not  employed  about  thefe 
fpecies,  but  about  thofe  which  they  arc  the  refemblanc.es 
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of,  holding  their  reafonings  about  a  real  fquare,  and  a- 
bout  a   real  diameter,  not  about  that  which  they  draw? 
And,  in  the  fame  manner,  with  reference  to  other  things, 
thofe  very  things  which  they  form  and  draw,  in  which 
number,  fhadows  and  images  in  water  are  to  be  reckon- 
ed, thefe  they  make  ufe  of  as  images,  feeking  to  behold 
thofe  real  things,  which  one  can  no  way  fee,  but  by  his 
intellect.      You  fay  true,  reply 'd  he.      This  then  I  called 
a  fpecies  of  the  intellectual.    But  that  the  foul  was  obli- 
ged to  ufe  hypothefes  in  the  fearch  of  it,  not  going  back 
to  the  principle,  as  not  being  able  to  go  beyond  hypo- 
thefes, in  afcending  upwards,  but  made  ufe  of  images 
formed  from  things  below,  to  lead  to  thofe  above,  as  per- 
fpicuous,   as  objects  of  opinion,   and   diilinct  from  the 
things  themfelves.    I  underiland,  faid  he,  that  you  men- 
tion what  happens  in  the  geometrical,  and  other  filler 
arts.      Underiland  now,  that  by  the  other  fection  of  the 
intellectual,  I  mean  this,  that  which  reafon  by  itfelf  at- 
tains, making  hypothefes  by  its  own  reafoning  power, 
not  as  principles,    but    really  hypothefes,  as    ileps  and 
handles  to  go  on  to  that  which  was  not  an  hypothecs, 
but  the  principle  of  the  whole,  and  attain  to  it:   and  then, 
again,  holding  by  all  thofe  things  which  hold  by  it,  to 
defcend   down  to  the  conclufion;  ufing  no  where  any 
thing  which  is  matter  of  fenfe,  but  the  ideas  themfelves, 
from  fome,  onwards  to  others,  and  concluding  in  ideas. 
I  underiland,  faid  he,  but  not  fufficiently.    For  you  feem 
to  me  to  talk  of  a  perplexed  fubjech   but  you  want,  how- 
ever, to  determine  that  the  difcoveries  concerning  real  be- 
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ing,  and  the  objects  of  intellect,  made  by  the  fcience  of 
reaibning,  are  more  confpicuous  than  the  difcoveries  made 
by  the  arts,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  hypothefes  for 
their  firfl  principles,  and  thofe  who  inquire  into  them  are 
obliged,  in  their  difquilitions,  to  ufe  their  underflandings, 
and  not  their  external  fenfes.  But  as  they  are  not  able 
to  perceive,  by  riling  up  to  the  principle,  but  by  hypo- 
thefes,  they  feern  to  you  not  to  have  intelligence,  though 
the  things  are  objects  of  the  intellect,  by  the  help  of  the 
principle;  and  you  feem  to  me.  to  call  the  practice  in 
geometrical  and  fuch  other  arts,  demonftration,  and  that 
it  is  fomewhat  between  opinion  and  fcience.  You  have 
comprehended,  faid  I,  moil  fufficiently :  and  conceive 
now,  that  correfponding  to  my  four  fectioiis,  there  are 
thefe  four  faculties  in  the  foul;  intelligence  anfwering 
to  the  higheil,  demonftration  to  the  fecond,  and  afiign 
opinion  to  the  third;  and  to  the  lad  imagination;  and 
range  the  objects  accordingly.  That  as  their  objects  par- 
ticipate of  truth,  fo  reckon  that  they  participate  of  per- 
fpicuity.  I  underiland,  faid  he,  and  I  agree,  and  I  range 
them  as  you  deilre. 
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THE 

SEVENTH    BOOK. 

AFTER  thefe  things  now,  faid  I,  compare,  with  refe- 
rence to  inftruction,  and  the  want  of  inftructicn,  our  na- 
ture to  fuch  a  condition  as  follows.    Confider  men  as  in 
a  fubterraneous  habitation,  refembling  a  cave,  with  its 
entrance  opening  to  the  light,  and  anfwering  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  cave.   Suppofe  them  to  have  been  in  it  from 
their  childhood,  with  chains  both  on  their  legs  and  necks, 
fo  as  to  remain  there,   and  only  be  able  to  look  before 
them,  but  by  the  chain  incapable  to  turn  their  heads 
round,  fuppofe  them  to  have  light  of  a  fire,  burning  far 
above  and  behind  them.    And  that  between  the  fire  and 
the  chain'd  men  there  is  a  road  above  them.      Along 
which,  obferve  a  low  wall  built,  like  that  which  hedges 
in  the  Itage  of  mountebanks  on  which  they  ihow  to  men 
their  wonderful  tricks.      I  obferve  it,  faid  he.      Obferve 
now,  along  this  wall,  men  bearing  all  forts  of  utenfils, 
raifed  above  the  wall,  and  human  flames,  and  other  a- 
nimals,  in  wood  and  flone,  and  all  fort  of  furniture.   And, 
as  is  likely,   fome  of  thofe  who  are  carrying  thcfe,  are 
fpeaking,  and  others  filent.      You  mention,  faid  he,   a 
wonderful  comparifon,  and  wonderful  chained  men.    But 
fuch,  however,  as  refemble  us,  faid  I;   for,  in  the  firfl 
place,  do  you  imagine  that  fuch  as  thefe  fee  any  thing  of 
themfelves,  or  of  one  another,  but  the  fhadows  formed 
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by  the  fire,  falling  on  the  oppofite  part  of  the  cave  ?  How 
can  they,  faid  he,  if  through  the  whole  of  life,  they  be 
under  a  neceflity,  at  leafl,  of  having  their  heads  unmov- 
ed. But  what  do  they  fee  of  what  is  carrying  along  ?  Is 
it  not  the  very  fame?  Why  not?  If  then  they  were  able 
to  converfe  with  one  another ;  do  not  you  imagine  they 
would  think  it  proper  to  give  names  to  thofe  very  things 
they  faw  before  them?  Of  iieceffity  they  muil.  And 
what  if  the  oppofite  part  of  this  prifon  had  an  echo, 
when  any  of  thofe  who  parTed  along  fpake,  do  you  ima- 
gine they  would  reckon  that  what  fpake,  was  any  thing 
elfe,  than  the  fhadow  paffing  by?  Not  I,  truly,  faid  he. 
Such  as  thefe  then,  faid  I,  will  entirely  judge,  that  there 
is  nothing  genuine,  but  the  fhadows  of  utenfils.  Entirely 
fo,  reply'd  he.  With  reference  then,  both  to  their  free- 
dom from  thefe  chains,  and  their  cure  of  this  ignorance^ 
confider  the  nature  of  it;  if  fuch  a  thing  mould  happen 
to  them.  When  any  one  mould  be  loofed,  and  obliged 
on  a  fudden  to  rife  up,  turn  round  his  neck,  and  walk 
and  look  up  towards  the  light:  and  in  doing  all  thefe 
things  he  mould  be  pained,  and  be  unable,  from  the 
fplendors,  to  behold  the  things  he  formerly  faw  the  iha- 
dows  of.  What  do  you  imagine  he  would  fay,  if  one 
lliould  tell  him,  that  formerly  he  had  feen  trifles,  but 
now  being  fomewhat  nearer  to  reality,  and  having  his 
face  turn'd  toward  what  was  more  real,  he  faw  better; 
and  fo,  pointing  out  to  him  each  of  the  things  pafiing 
along,  mould  queilion  him,  and  oblige  him  to  tell  what 
it  were ;  do  not  you  imagine  he  would  be  both  in  doubt, 
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and  would  deem  what  he  had  formerly  feen  to  be  more- 
genuine  than  what  was  now  pointed  out  to  him  ?  By  far, 
faid  he.  And  if  he  mould  oblige  him  to  look  to  the 
light  itfelf,  would  not  he  find  pain  in  his  eyes,  and  mun 
it;  and  turning  to  fuch  things  as  he  is  able  to  behold, 
reckon  that  thefe  are  really  more  certain  than  thofe  point- 
ed out.  Juft  fo,  reply 'd  he.  But  if  one,  faid  I,  mould 
drag  him  from  thence  violently,  through  a  rough  and 
ileep  afcent,  and  never  flop  till  he  drew  him  up  to  the 
light  of  the  fun,  would,  not  he  whilft  he  was  thus  drawn, 
both  be  in  torment,  and  be  filled  with  indignation,  and 
after  he  had  even  come  to  the  light,  having  his  eyes  filled 
with  fplendor,  he  would  be  able  to  fee  none  of  thofe 
things  now  called  genuine.  He  would  not,  faid  he,  all 
of  a  fudden,  at  leait.  But  he  would-  need,  I  imagine,  to 
be  accuftomed  to  it  fonie  time,  if  he  were  to  perceive 
things  above.  And,  firft  of  all,  he  would  moil  eafily 
perceive  fhadows,  afterwards  the  images  of  men  and 
of  other  things  in  water,  and  after  that,  the  things 
themfelves*  And,  with  reference  to  thefe  things,  he 
would  more  eafily  fee  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  heavens  tliemfelves,  looking  in  the  night-time  to 
the  light  of  the  flars,  and  the  moon,  than  by  day,  look- 
ing on  the  fun,  and  the  light  of  the  fun.  How  can  it 
be  otlierwife  ?  And,  lad  of  all,  he  may  be  able,  I  ima- 
gine, thoroughly  to  perceive  and  contemplate  the  fun 
himfelf,  not  in  water,  nor  images  of  him,  appearing  in 
any  thing  elfe,  but  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  in  his  own  pro- 
r  region,-  fuch  as  he  is..  Of  ne.ceffi.ty,  laid  he*  And. 
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after  this,  he  would  now  reafoii  with  himfelf  concerning 
him,  that  it  is  he  who  gives  the  feafons,  and  years,  and 
regulates  all  things  in  this  vinble  region,  and  that,  of  all 
thefe  things  which  they  formerly  faw,  he  is  in  a  certain 
manner  the  caufe.  It  is  certain,  faid  he,  that  after  thefe 
things,  he  may  come  to  fuch  reafonings  as  thefe.  But 
what?  when  he  remembers  his  firfl  habitation,  and  the 
wifdom  which  was  there,  and  thofe  who  were  there  his 
companions  in  bonds,  do  you  not  imagine  he  will  efteem 
himfelf  happy  by  the  exchange,  and  compaffionate  them  ? 
And  that  greatly.  And  if  there  were  there  any  honours 
and  encomiums  and  rewards  among  themfelves,  for  him 
who  moil  accurately  perceived  what  pafTed  along,  and 
beil  remembered  which  of  them  were  wont  to  pafs  fore- 
molt,  which  later!,  and  which  of  them  went  together; 
and  from  thefe  obfervations  were  mofc  able  to  prefage 
what  was  to  happen,  do  you  imagine  he  will  be  defir- 
ous  of  thefe  honours,  or  envy  thofe  who  among  thefe 
are  honoured,  and  in  power?  Or,  rather  wilh  to  fufTer 
that  of  Homer,  and  greatly  defire 

— . — as  labourer  to  work 

To  fome  ignoble  man  for  hire 

and  rather  to  fulfer  any  thing,  than  to  hold  fuch  opini- 
ons, and  live  after  fuch  a  manner.  I  imagine  fo,  re- 
ply'd  he,  that  he  would  fufFer,  and  embrace  any  thing 
rather  than  live  in  that  manner.  But  confider  this  fur- 
ther, faid  I,  if  fuch  an  one  mould  defcend,  and  lit  down 
again  in  the  fame  feat,  fhould  not  he  now  have  his  eyes 
filled  with  darknefs,  coming  on  the  fudden  from  the  fun? 
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Very  much  fo,  reply'd  he.      And  fhould  he  now  again 
be  obliged  to  give  his  opinion  of  thofe  fhadows,  and  to 
difpute  about  them  with  thofe  who  are  there  eternally 
chained,  whilft  yet  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  before  they 
recovered  their  former  ftate,   (which  would  require  no 
fmall  time  of  habit)  would  he  not  afford  them  laughter, 
and  would  it  not  be  faid  of  him,  that  having  gone  above, 
he  was  returned  with  vitiated  eyes,  and  that  it  was  not 
proper  even  to  attempt  to  go  above,  and  that  whoever 
fhould  attempt  to  loofe  them,  and  lead  them  up,  if  ever 
they  were  able  to  get  him  into  their  hands,  fhould  even 
be  put  to  death?    They  would  by  all  means,  faid  he,  put 
him  to  death.     The  whole  of  this  companion  now,  faid 
I,  friend  Glauco !   is  to  be  apply'd  to  our  preceding  dif- 
courfe ;  for  if  you  compare  this  region,  which  is  feen  by 
the  fight,  to  the  habitation  of  the  prifon,  and  the  light  of 
the  fire  in  it,  to  the  power  of  the  fun,  and  the  afcent  a- 
bove,  and  the  fight  of  things  above,  to  the  foul's  afceiu 
into  the  region  of  intelligence,  you  will  apprehend  my 
meaning,  fince  you  want  to  hear  it.   But  God  knows  whe- 
ther it  be  true.      Appearances  then  to  me  appear  in  this 
manner.      In  the  intellectual  world,  the  idea  of  the  good 
is  moll  remote,  and  fcarcely  to  be  feen;  but  if  it  be  feen, 
it  is  to  be  deemed,  as  indeed  the  caufe  to  all  of  all  things 
right  and  beautiful,  generating  in  the  vifible  world,  light, 
and  its  principle  the  fun,  and  in  the  intellectual  world, 
it  is  itfelf  the  principle,  producing  truth  and  intelligence, 
and  that  this  muft  be  beheld  by  him,  who  is  to  act  wife- 
1  >v  either  privately,  or  in  public.    I  agree  with  you,  faid  he. 
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in  fuch  manner  as  I  can.   Come  now,  faid  I,  and  agree  with 
me  like  wife  in  this.     And  do  not  wonder  that  fuch  as 
come  hither,  are  unwilling  to  act  in  human  affairs,  but 
their  fouls  are  carried  alway  to  converfe  with  things  a- 
bove,  for  it  is  fome  how  reafonable  it  fhould  be  fo,  if 
thefe  matters  hold  according  to  our  comparifoii  above- 
mentioned.   It  is  indeed  reafonable,  reply 'd  he.   But  what  ? 
do  you  imagine  this  any  thing  wonderful,  that  when  one 
comes  from  divine  contemplations  to  human  evils,   he 
fhould  behave  aukwardly  and  appear  extremely  ridicu- 
lous, whilfl  yet  the  light  is  in  his  eyes,  and  is  obliged, 
before  he  is  fufficiently  accuflomed  to  the  prefent  dark- 
nefs,  to  contend  in  courts  of  juflice,  or  elfewhere,  about 
the  fhadows  of  juflice,  or  thofe  flames,  which  occafion  the 
fliadows;   and  to   difpute  about  this   point,   how   thefe 
things  are  conceived  of  by  thofe  who  have  never  at  any 
time  beheld  juflice  itfelf  ?      This  is  not  at  all,  faid  he,  to 
be  wondered  at.      But  if  one  hath,  at  leafl,  underfland- 
ing,  faid  1,  he  mufl  remember,  that  there  is  a  twofold  dif- 
turbance  of  the  fight,  and  arifing  from  two  caufes,  when 
one  comes  from  light  to  darkiiefs,  and  from  darknefs  to 
light:    and  when  one  imagines  that  thefe  very  things 
happen  with  reference  alfo  to  the  foul,  when  at  any  time 
he  fees  one  in  confufion,  and  unable  to  perceive   any 
thing,  he  will  not  laugh  in  an  unreasonable  manner,  but 
will  confider,  whether  the  foul,  coming  from  a  more  en- 
lightened life,  be  darkened  by  ignorance,  or  going  from 
prevailing  ignorance,  to  a  life  more  enlightened,  be  fil- 
led, with  the  dazzling  fplendor,  and  fo  will.  congratulate 
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the  one  on  its  fate  and  life,  and  compaflionate  the  life 
and  fate  of  the  other.  And  if  he  wants  to  laugh  at  the 
foul  that  goes  from  darknefs  to  light,  his  laughter  would 
be  lefs  improper,  than  if  he  were  to  laugh  at  the  foul 
which  comes  from  the  light  to  darknefs.  You  fay  very 
reafonably,  reply 'd  he.  It  is  proper  then,  faid  I,  that  we 
judge  of  them  after  fuch  a  manner  as  this,  if  thofe  things 
be  true.  That  education  is  not  fuch  a  thing  as  fome  un- 
dertakers talk  of;  for  they  fome  how  fay,  that  whilfl  there 
is  no  knowledge  in  the  foul,  they  will  infert  it,  as  if  they  were 
inferring  fight  in  blind  eyes.  They  fay  fo,  reply 'd  he.  But 
our  prefent  reafoning,  faid  I,  now  mows,  that  this  power 
being  in  the  foul  of  every  one,  and  the  organ  by  which 
every  one  learns,  and  being  in  the  fame  condition  as  the 
eye,  if  it  were  unable  otherwife,  than  with  the  whole  bo- 
dy, to  turn  from  darknefs  to  light,  mull,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  whole  foul,  be  turned  from  generated  being,  till 
it  be  able  to  endure  the  contemplation  of  being  itfelf,  and 
the  mod  fplendid  of  being;  and  this  we  call  the  good. 
Do  we  not?  We  do.  This  then,  faid  I,  would  appear 
to  be  the  art  of  his  converfion,  in  what  manner  he  mall, 
with  greateil  eafe  and  advantage  be  turned.  Not  to  im- 
plant in  him  the  power  of  feeing,  but  conlidering  him 
as  poflefled  of  it,  only  improperly  fituated,  and  not  look- 
ing at  what  he  ought,  to  contrive  a  method  of  accom- 
plifhing  this  point.  It  feems  fo,  reply'd  he.  The  other 
virtues  now  then  of  the  foul,  as  they  are  called,  feem  to 
be  fome  what  refembling  thofe  of  the  body;  (for  when, 
in  reality,  they  were  not  in  it  formerly,  they  are  after- 
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wards  produced  in  it  by  habits  and  exercifes,)  but  that  of 
wifdom,  as  it  feems,  happens  to  be  of  a  nature  fome- 
what  more  divine  than  any  other;  as  it  never  lofeth  its 
power,  but  according  as  it  is  turned,  is  ufeful  and  advan- 
tageous, or  ufelefs  and  hurtful.  Or  have  you  not  ob- 
ferved  of  thofe  who  are  faid  to  be  wicked,  yet  wife, 
how  fharply  the  little  foul  fees,  and  how  acutely  it 
comprehends  every  thing  to  which  it  is  turned,  as  hav- 
ing no  contemptible  fight,  but  compelled  to  minifler  to- 
wickednefs:  fo  that  the  more  accurately  it  fees,  fo  much 
the  more  productive  is  it  of  wickednefs  ?  Entirely  fo,  re- 
ply'd  he.  But  however,  faid  I,  with  reference  to  this 
part  of  fuch  a  genius;  if,  being  dreiTed  immediately  from 
childhood,  it  fhoukl  be  flopped  of  every  thing  akin  to 
procreation,  as  leaden  weights,  and  of  all  thofe  pleafures 
and  lufts  which  relate  to  feaftiiigs  and  fuch  like,  which 
turn  the  fight  of  the  foul  towards  things  downwards, 
from  all  which,  if  the  foul,  being  freed,  mould  turn  it- 
felf  towards  truth,  the  very  fame  principle  in  the  fame 
men  would  moil:  accurately  fee  thofe  things  as  it  now 
does  thefe  to  which  it  is  turned.  It  is  likely,  reply 'd  he,. 
But  what?  is  not  this  likely,  faid  I,  and  neceflarily  flow- 
ing from  what  hath  been  mentioned?  that  neither  thefe 
who  are  uninftructed  and  unacquainted  with  truth  can 
ever  mfficiently  take  care  of  the  city;  nor  yet  thofe  who 
allow  themfelves  to  fpend  the  whole  of  their  time  in 
learning.  Thofe,  becaufe  they  have  no  one  fcope  in  life, 
aiming  at  which  they  ought  to  do  whatever  they  do, 
both  in  private  and  in  public ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  they 
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are  not  willing  to  manage  civil  affairs,  imagining  that 
whilft  they  are  yet  alive,  they  inhabit  the  iilands  of  the 
bleft.  True,  faid  he.  It  is  our  bufmefs  then,  faid  I,  to 
oblig  e  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  the  bell  ge- 
niufes,  to  apply  to  that  learning  which  we  formerly  faid 
was  the  greatefl,  both  to  view  the  good,  and  to  afcend 
that  afcent;  and  when  they  have  afcended,  and  fuffici- 
ently  viewed  it,  we  are  not  to  allow  them  what  is  now 
allowed  them.  What  is  that?  To  continue  there,  faid 
I,  and  be  unwilling  to  defcend  again  to  thofe  bondmen, 
or  mare  with  them  in  their  toils  and  honours,  whether 
more  trifling  or  more  important.  Shall  we  then,  faid 
he,  do  them  injuflice,  and  make  them  live  a  worfe  life 
when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  live  a  better?  You 
have  again  forgot,  friend !  faid  I,  that  this  is  not  the  le- 
giflator's  concern,  in  what  manner  any  one  tribe  in  the 
city  ihall  live  remarkably  happy ;  but  this  he  endeavours 
to  effectuate  in  the  whole  city,  connecting  the  citizens  to- 
gether; and  by  necefiity,  and  by  perfuafion,  making  them 
mare  the  advantage  with  one  another,  with  which  they 
are  feverally  able  to  benefit  the  community:  and  the  le- 
giflator,  when  he  maketh  fuch  men  in  the  city,  does  it 
not  that  he  may  permit  them  10  go  where  each  may  in- 
cline, but  that  himfelf  may  employ  them  for  connecting 
the  city  together.  True,  faid  he,  I  forgot,  indeed.  Con- 
fider  then,  faid  I,  Glauco!  that  we  mall  no  way  injure 
the  philofophers  who  arife  among  us,  but  tell  them 
what  is  juil,  when  we  oblige  them  to  take  care  of  others, 
and  to  be  guardians.  \Ve  will  allow,  indeed,  that  thofe 
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who  in  other  cities  become  philofophers,  with  reafon  do 
not  participate  of  the  toils  of  public  offices  in  the  ftate; 
(for  they  fpring  up  of  themfelves,  the  policy  of  each  city 
oppoiing  them,  and  it  is  juft,  that  what  fprings  of  itfelf, 
owing  its  growth  to  none,  fhould  not  be  forward  to  pay 
for  its  nurture  to  any  one ;)  but  you  have  we  generated 
both  for  yourfelves,  and  for  the  reft  of  the  ilate,  as  the 
leaders  and  kings  in  a  hive,  and  have  educated  you  bet- 
ter, and  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  they,  and  made 
you  more  capable  of  fharing  both  in  the  rewards  and 
labours  attending  public  offices.  Every  one  then  muft, 
in  part,  defcend  to  the  dwelling  of  the  others,  and  ac- 
cuftom  himfelf  to  behold  obfcure  objects:  for  when  you, 
are  accuftomed  to  them,  you  will  infinitely  better  per- 
ceive things  there,  and  will  fully  know  the  feveral  ima- 
ges what  they  are,  and  of  what,  from  your  having  per- 
ceived the  truth  concerning  things  beautiful,  and  juft, 
and  good.  And  thus,  as  a  real  vifion,  both  to  us  and 
you,  fhall  the  city  be  inhabited,  and  not  as  a  dream,  as 
are  the  generality  of  cities  at  prefent  inhabited  by  fuch 
as  both  fight  with  one  another  about  lliadows,  and  raife 
fedition  about  governing,  as  if  it  were  fome  mighty 
good.  But  the  truth  is  in  this  manner. — -In  whatever  city 
thofe  who  are  to  govern,  are  the  moft  averfe  to  under- 
take government,  that  city,  of  neceffity,  will  be  the  belt 
eftablifhed,  and  the  moft  free  from  fedition;  and  that 
city,  whofe  governours  are  of  an  oppofite  character,  will 
be  in  a  condition  quite  oppofite.  Entirely  fo,  reply 'd  he» 
Do  you  imagine  then  that  our  pupils  will  difobey  us*, 

N  N 
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when  they  hear  thefe  injunctions,  and  be  unwilling  to 
labour  jointly  in  the  city,  each  bearing  a  part,  but  fpend 
the  moft  of  their  time  with  one  another,  free  from  pub- 
lic affairs?      Impoftible,  faid  he.      For  we  prefer ibe  juft 
things  to  juft  men.      And  each  of  them  enters  on  ma- 
giftracy  from  this  confideratioii  beyond  all  others,  that 
they  are  under  a  neceffity  to  govern  contrarywife  to  all 
the  prefent  governours  of  all  other  cities.      For  thus  the 
matter  Hands,  companion !  faid  I,  if  you  mall  find  out  a 
life  for  thofe  who  are  to  be  our  governours,  better  than 
that  of  governing,   then  it  will  be  pollible  for  you  to 
have  the  city  well  eftablilhed,  for  in  it  alone  mall  thofe 
govern  who  arc  truly  rich,  not  in  gold,  but  in  that  in 
which  a  happy  man  ought  to  be  rich,  in  a  good  and  pru- 
dent life.      But  if,  whilft  they  are  poor,  and  deilitute  of 
goods  of  their  own,  they  come  to  the  public,  imagining 
they  ought  thence  to  pillage  good,  it  is  not  poffible  to 
have  the  city  rightly  eilabliflied  ?      For  the  contefl  being 
who  fliall  govern,  fuch  a  war  being  domeilic,  and  with- 
in them,  it  deftroys  both  themfelves,  and  the  reft  of  the 
city.      Moft  true,  faid  he.      Have  you  then,  faid  I,  any  o- 
ther  kind  of  life  which  defpifes  public  magiftracies,  but 
that  of  true  philolbphy  ?  No  truly,  faid  he.   But  however,, 
shey  ought,  at  leaft,  not  to  be  fond  of  governing  who  en- 
ter on  it,  otherwife  the  rivals  will  fight  about  it»    How 
can  it  be  otherwife?      Whom  elfe  then  will  you  oblige 
to  enter  on  the  guardianfhip  of  the  city,  but  thofe  who 
are  moft  intelligent  in  thofe  things,  by  which  the  city  is 
.•ft  eftabliilied,  and  who  have  other  honours,  and  a  life 
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better  than  the  political  one?  No  others,  faid  he.  Are 
you  willing  then,  that  we  now  confider  this,  by  what 
means  fuch  men  fhall  be  produced,  and  how  one  fhall 
bring  them  into  the  light,  as  ibme  are  faid,  from  the 
lower  regions,  to  have  afcended  to  the  Gods?  Why  am 
I  not  willing,  reply'd  he  ?  This  now,  as  it  feems,  is  not 
the  turning  of  a  mell;  but  the  conversion  of  the  foul 
coming  from  fome  benighted  day,  to  the  true  re-afcent 
to  real  being,  which  we  fhall  fay  is  true  philofophy.  By 
all  means.  Ought  we  not  then  to  confider  which  of  the 
parts  of  learning  hath  fuch  a  power?  Why  not?  What 
now?  Glaucoi  may  be  that  difcipline  of  the  foul,  which 
draws  her  from  that  which  is  generated,  towards  being 
itfelf?  But  this  I  confider  whilil  I  am  fpeaking.  Did 
not  we  indeed  fay,  that  it  was  necefTary  for  them,  whilft 
young,  to  be  wrefllers  in  war !  We  faid  fo.  It  is  proper 
then,  that  this  piece  of  learning  likewife  be  added  to  that 

\vhich  we  are  inquiring  after. Which?    Not  to  be  ufe- 

lefs  to  military  men.  It  mult  indeed,  faid  he,  be  added 
if  poflible.  They  were  fomewhere  in  our  former  dif- 
courfe  inftructed  by  us  in  exercife  and  mufic.  They  were, 
reply'd  he.  Exercife  indeed  fome  how  refpecteth  what  is 
generated  and  deftroyed,  for  it  prefideth  over  the  increafe 
and  corruption  of  body.  It  feems  fo.  This  then  cannot 
be  the  learning  we  require.  It  cannot.  Is  it  mufic  then5 
fuch  as  we  formerly  defcribed?  But  it  was,  faid  he,  as 
a  counter-part  of  exercife,  if  you  remember,  by  habits 
infiructing  our  guardians,  imparting  no  fcience,  but  oi> 
with  refpedt  to  harmony,  a  certain  propriety,  and  witk 
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regard  to  meafure,  a  certain  propriety  of  meafure,  and 
in  difcourfes,  certain  other  things  akin  to  thefe,  both  in 
fuch  difcourfes  as  are  fabulous,  and  in  fuch  as  are  nearer 
to  truth.   But  as  to  learning  refpecting  fuch  a  good  as  you 
now  inquire  after,  there  was  nothing  at  all  of  this  in  that 
mufic.    You  have,  mofl  accurately,  faid  I,  put  me  in  mind, 
for  it  treated,  in  reality,  of  no  fuch  thing.      But,  divine 
Glauco!  what  may  this  learning  be?      For  all  the  me- 
chanical arts  have  fome  how  appeared  to  be  fervile.  Why 
have  they  not?      And  what  other  learning  is  there  left 
yet  remaining  diilincl  from  mufic,  exercife,  and  the  me- 
chanical arts  ?    Come,  faid  I,  if  we  have  nothing  yet  fur- 
ther beiides  thefe  to  lay  hold  of,  let  us  lay  hold  of  fome- 
thing  in  thefe  which  extends  over  them  all.      What  is 
that?      Such  as  this  general  thing,  which  all  arts,  and 
reafonings?  and  fciences  make  ufe  of,   and  which  every 
one  ought,  in  the  firfl  place,  iieceiTarily  to  learn.  What  is 
that,  faid  he?      This  trifling  thing,  faid  I,  to  underftand 
one,  and  two,  and  three:  I  call  this  in  the  general,  num- 
ber, or  computation.   Or  is  it  not  thus  with  reference  to 
thefe,  that  every  art,  and  likewife  every  fcience,  muft  of 
neceility  participate  of  thefe?      They  niuil  of  neceiiity, 
reply 'd  he.     And  muil  not  the  art  of  war  likewife  par- 
ticipate of  them?    Of  neceflity,  faid  he.    Palamedes  then, 
in  the  tragedies,  fhows  every  where  Agamemnon  to  have 
been  at  lealt  a  mofl  ridiculous  general ;  or  have  you  not 
obferved  how  he  fays,  that  having  invented  numeration, 
h-e  adj  ufted  the  ranks  in  the  camp  at  Troy,  and  number- 
ed up  both  the.  iliipSj  and  all  the.  other  forces  which  were 
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not  numbered  before ;  and  Agamemnon,  as  it  feems,  did 
not  even  know  how  many  foot  he  had,  as  he  underflood 
not  how  to  number  them,  but  what  kind  of  general  do 
you  imagine  him  to  be?    Some  abfurd  one,  for  my  part, 
reply 'd  he,  if  this  were  true.      Is  there  any  other  learn- 
ing then,  faid  I,  which  we  mall  eftablim  as  more  necef- 
fary  to  a  military  man,  than  to  be  able  to  compute  and 
to  number?      This  moil  of  all,  faid  he,  if  he  would  any 
way  underftand  how  to  range  his  troops,  and  more  flill 
if  he  want  to  be  a  man.      Do  you  perceive  then,  faid  I, 
with  regard  to  this  piece  of  learning  the  fame  thing  as 
I  do?      What  is  that?      It  feemeth  to  be  of  thofe  things 
which  we  are  inquiring  after,  which  naturally  lead  ta 
intelligence,  but  that  no  one  ufeth  it  aright,  being  entire- 
ly a  conductor  towards  real  being.      How  do  you  fay,  re~ 
ply'd  he?   Ifhall  endeavour,  faid  I,  to  explain  at  leaft  my 
own  opinion.      With  reference  to  thofe  things  which  I 
diilinguifh  -with  myfelf  into  fuch  as  lead  towards  intel- 
ligence, and  fuch  as  do  not,  do  you  confider  them  along 
with  me,  and  either  agree  or  diiTeiit,  in  order  that  we  may 
more  distinctly  fee,  whether  this  be  fuch  as  I  conjecture 
of  it.— -Show  me,  faid  he.     I  mow  you  then,  faid  I,  if  you 
perceive  fome  things  with  relation  to  the  fenfes,  which 
call  not  upon  the  intelligence  to  the  inquiry,  as  they  are 
fufficiently  determined  by  the  fenfe,   but  other  things 
which  by  all  means  call  upon  it  to  inquire,  as  the  fenfe 
doth  nothing  genuine.   You  plainly  mean,  faid  he,  fuch. 
things  as  appear  at  a  diilance,  and  fuch  as  are  painted*. 
Yoixhave  not  altogether,  faid  I,  hit  my  meaning. 
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then,  faidhe,  do  you  mean?  Thefe  things,  faid  I,  call  not 
upon  intelligence,  which  do  not  ifliie  in  a  contrary  fen- 
fatioii  at  one  and  the  fame  time ;  but  fuch  as  iflue  in  this 
manner,  I  deem  to  be  of  thofe  which  call  upon  intelli- 
gence :  fmce  here  fenfe  maketh  the  one  fenfation  no  more 
manifeft  than  its  contrary,  whether  it  meet  with  it  nigh 
at  hand,  or  at  a  diftance.      But  you  will  underftand  my 
meaning  more  plainly  in  this  manner.      Thefe,  we  fay, 
are  three  fingers,  the  little  finger,  the  next  to  it,  and  the 
middle  linger?    Plainly  fo,  reply'd  he.    Confider  me  then, 
as  fpeaking  of  them  when  feen  nigh  at  hand,  and  take 
notice  of  this  concerning  them.     What?     Each  of  them 
alike  appears  to  be  a  finger,  and  in  this,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, whether  it  be  feen  in  the  middle  or  in  the  end ; 
whether  it  be  white  or  black,  grofs  or  flender,  or  any 
thing  elfe  of  this  kind;  for  in  all  thefe,  the  foul  of  the 
multitude  is  under  no  neceflity  to  queftion  their  intellect 
what  is  a  finger;  for  never  at  all  does  fight  itfelf  at  the 
fame  time  intimate  finger  to  be  finger,  and  its  oppofite.   It 
does  not,  reply'd  he.   Is  it  not  likely  then,  faid  I,  that  fuch 
a  cafe  as  this  at  leail  mall  neither  call  upon,  nor  excite 
intelligence?     It  is  likely.    But  what?  with  reference  to 
their  greatnefs  and  littlenefs,  does  the  fight  fufficiently 
perceive  this  matter,  and  makes  it  no  difference  to  it,  that 
one  of  them  is  fituated  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end ;  and 
in  like  manner  with  reference  to  their  grofsnefs  and  ilen- 
dernefs,  their  foftnefs  and  hardnefs,  does  the  touch  fuffi- 
ciently  perceive  thefe  things ;  and  in  like  manner  the  o- 
ther  feiifes,  do  they  no  way  defectively  manifeft  fuch 
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things  ?  Or  does  each  of  them  act  in  this  manner  ?  Firft 
of  all,  muft  not  that  fenfe  which  relates  to  hard,  of  ne- 
eeffity  relate  likewife  to  foft ;  and  feeling  thefe,  it  reports 
to  the  foul,  as  if  both  hard  and  foft  were  one  and  the  fame  ? 
It  does.  And  muft  not  then  the  foul  again,  faid  I,  in  fuch 
cafes,  of  neceility  be  in  doubt,  what  at  all  the  fenfe  points 
out  to  it  as  hard,  fmce  it  calls  the  fame  thing  foft  like- 
wife ;  and  fo  likewife  with  reference  to  the  fenfe  relating 
to  light  and  heavy;  the  foul  muft  be  in  doubt  what  is 
light  and  what  is  heavy ;  if  the  fenfe  intimates  that  heavy 
is  light,  and  that  light  is  heavy.  Thefe  at  leaft,  faid  he, 
are  truly  abfurd  reports  to  the  foul,  and  ftand  in  need  of 
examination.  It  is  likely  then,  faid  I,  that  firft  of  all, 
in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  the  foul,  calling  in  reafon  and  in- 
telligence, endeavours  to  find  out,  whether  the  things 
reported  be  one,  or  whether  they  be  two.  Why  not  ?  And 
if  they  appear  to  be  two,  each  of  them  appears  to  be 
one,  and  diftmct  from  the  other.  It  does.  And  if  each 
of  them  be  one,  and  both  of  them  two,  his  underftand- 
ing  will  at  leaft  perceive  two  diftincT:;  for  if  they  were 
not  diftmct,  he  could  not  perceive  two,  but  only  oiie^ 
Right.  The  fight  in  like  manner,  we  fay,  perceives  great 
and  fmall,  but  not  as  diftinct  from  each  other,  but  a& 
fomewhat  blended  together.  Does  it  not?  It  does.  In  order- 
to  clear  this  matter,  the  intellect  is  obliged  again  to  confi- 
der  great  and  fmall,  not  as  blended  together,  but  diftmct, 
contrary  wife  of  what  the  fenfe  does,  True.  And  is  it 
not  from  hence,  fome  how,  that  it  comes  firft  of  all  to » 
raeftioa  us,  what  at  all.  then  is  great,  and  what  is 
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By  all  means.  And  fo  we  have  called  the  one,  that  which 
is  known  by  intellect,  and  the  other  that  which  is  feen 
by  the  eye.     Very  right,  faid  he.     This  then  is  what  at 
prefent  I  was  endeavouring  to  exprefs,  when  I  faid,  that 
fome  things  call  on  the  intelligence,  and  others  do  not: 
fuch  as  fall  on  the  fenfe  at  the  fame  time  with  their  con- 
traries, I  define  to  be  fuch  as  require  intelligence,  but  fuch 
as  do  not,  do  not  excite  intelligence.    I  underitand  now, 
faid  he,  and  it  appears  fo  to  me.  What  now?  with  refe- 
rence to  number  and  unity,  to  which  of  the  two  clafles 
do  you  imagine  they  belong?      I  do  not  underftand,  re- 
ply'd  he.     But  reafon  by  analogy,  faid  I,  from  what  we 
have  already  faid:  for  if  unity  be  of  itfelf  fufficiently  feen, 
or  be  apprehended  by  any  other  fenfe,  it  will  not  lead  to- 
wards real  being,  as  we  faid  concerning  finger.      But  if 
there  be  always  feen  at  the  fame  time  fomething  con- 
trary to  it,  fo  as  that  it  mall  no  more  appear  unity  than 
the  contrary,  it  would  truly  want  then  one  to  judge  of 
it:   and   the  foul  would  be  under  a  neceility  to  doubt 
within  itfelf,  and  to  inquire,  roufing  the  intellect  within 
itfelf,  and  to  interrogate  it  what  this  unity  is.      And  thus 
the  learning  which  relates  to  unity,  would  be  of  the  clafs 
of  thofe  which  lead  up,  and  turn  the  foul  towards  the  con- 
templation of  real  being.      But  indeed  this  at  leaft,  faid  he, 
is  what  the  very  fight  of  it  doth  in  no  fmall  meafure  effect : 
for  we  behold  the  fame  thing,  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
as  one,  and  as  an  infinite  multitude.  And  if  this  be  the 
cafe  with  reference  to  unity,  faid  I,  will  not  every  num- 
ber be  affected  in  the  fame  manner?     Why  not?      But 
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furely  both  computation  and  arithmetic  wholly  relate  to 
number.     They  do  entirely.     Thefe  then  at  leaft  feem 
to  lead  towards  truth.     Remarkably  fo.     They  are  then, 
as  it  appears,  of  thofe  pieces  of  learning  which  we  are  in 
fearch  of.      For  the  foldier  muft  neceflarily  learn  thefe 
things,  for  the  difpofing  of  his  ranks ;  and  the  philofo- 
pher  for  the  attaining  to  real  being,  coming  up  above 
what  is  generated,  otherwife  he  can  never  become  a  rea- 
foner.      It  is  fo,  reply 'd  he.      But  our  guardian  at  leaft 
happens  to  be  both  a  foldier  and  a  philofopher.      Why 
is  he  not?      It  were  proper  then,  Glauco!  to  eftablim  by 
law  this  piece  of  learning,  and  to  perfuade  thofe  who  are 
to  manage  the  greateft  affairs  of  the  city,  to  apply  to 
computation,  and  ftudy  it,  not  in  a  common  way,  but  'till 
by  the  intellect  itfelf,  they  arrive  at  the  contemplation  of 
the  nature  of  numbers,  not  for  the  fake  of  buying,  nor  of 
felling,  as  merchants  and  retailers,  but  both  for  war,  and 
for  the  agility  of  the  foul  itfelf,  and  its  converfion  from 
what  is  generated  towards  both  truth  and  being.      Moil 
finely  faid,  reply 'd  he.      And  furely  now,  I  perceive  like- 
wife,  faid  I,  at  prefent  whilft  this  learning  reflecting  com- 
putations is  mentioned,  how  elegant  it  is,  and  every  way 
advantageous  towards  our  purpofe,  if  one  applies  to  it 
for  the  fake  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  make  a  traffic  by 
it.      Which  way,  reply'd  he!      This  very  thing  at  leaft, 
which  we  now  mentioned,  how  powerfully  docs  it  fome 
how  lead  up  the  foul,  and  put  it  under  a  neccliity  of  rea- 
foning  about  the  numbers  themfelves,  no  way  admitting, 
if  one  in  reafoning  with  it  fhall  produce  numbers  which 
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have  vifible  and  tangible  bodies.  For  you  know  of  fonie 
who  are  dextrous  in  thefe  things,  how  that  if  one,  in 
reafoning,  mail  attempt  to  divide  unity  itfelf,  they  both 
ridicule  him,  and  will  not  admit  of  it,  but  if  you  divide 
it  into  parts,  they  multiply  them,  afraid  left  any  how  uni- 
ty mould  appear  not  to  be  unity,  but  many.      You  fay, 
reply 'd  he,  moft  true.    What  think  you,  now  Glauco !  if 
one  fhould  afk  them :  wonderful  men  1  about  what  kind 
of  numbers  are  you  reafoning?      In  which  there  is  uni- 
ty, fuch  as  you  allow  of,  each  whole  equal  to  each  whole, 
and  not  differing  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  having  no  frac- 
tion in  itfelf,  what  do  you  imagine  they  would  anfwer? 
This,  as  I  imagine ;  that  they  mean  fuch  numbers  as  can  be 
conceived7  by  tlie^mind  alone,  but  cannot  at  all  be  com- 
prehended any  other  way.     You  fee  then,  friend!   faid  I, 
that,  in  reality,  this  learning  appears  neceiTary  for  us,, 
lince  it  appears  to  lay  the  foul  under  a  neceffity  at  leaft 
of  employing  the  intellect  itfelf  towards  the  difcovery  of 
truth  itfelf.   And  furely  now,  faid  he,  it  does  this  at  leaft 
in  a  very  ftrong  degree.      But  what?   have  you  hitherto 
confidered  this  ?   that  thofe  who  are  naturally  computers 
appear  to  be  acute  in  all  pieces  of  learning;  and  fuch  as 
are  naturally  flow,  if  they  be  inftructed  and  practifed  in 
this,  though  they  gain  nothing  elfe,  all  of  them  however 
proceed  fo  far  as  to  become  more  acute  than  they  were 
before.      It  is  fo,  reply 'd  he.      And  furely,  as  I  imagine, 
you  will  not  cafuy  find  any  thing,  and  not  at  all  many, 
which  occafion  greater  labour  to  the  learner  and  ftudent 
than  this.     No  indeed*.     On  all  thefe  accounts  then,  this 
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learning  is  not  to  be  omitted,  but  the  befl  geniufes  are  to 
be  inftructed  in  it.  I  agree,  faid  he.  Let  this  one  thing  then, 
faid  I,  be  eflablifhed  among  us;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
what  is  akin  to  it,  let  us  confider  if  it  any  way  belongs 
to  us.  What  is  it,  faid  he?  or  do  you  mean  geometry? 
That  very  thing,  faid  I.  As  far,  faid  he,  as  it  relates  to 
warlike  affairs,  it  is  plain  that  it  belongs  to  us;  for,  as 
to  encampments,  and  the  occupying  of  ground,  contract- 
ing and  extending  an  army,  and  all  thofe  figures  into 
which  they  form  armies,  both  in  battles  and  in  marches, 
the  fame  man  would  differ  from  himfelf  when  he  were 
a  geometer,  and  when  he  were  not.  But  furely  now, 
laid  I,  for  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe,  fome  little  geometry, 
and  fome  particle  of  computation  might  fuffice:  but  we 
muft  inquire,  whether  much  of  it,  and  great  advances  in 
it,  would  contribute  any  thing  to  this  great  end,  to  make 
us  more  eafily  comprehend  the  idea  of  the  good.  And, 
we  fay  that  every  thing  contributes  to  this,  that  obliges 
the  foul  to  turn  itfelf  towards  that  region  in  which  is  the 
mod  divine  of  being,  which  it  muft  by  all  means  con- 
template. You  fay  right,  reply 'd  he.  If  therefore  it  o- 
blige  the  foul  to  contemplate  being,  it  belongs  to  us,  but 
if  it  oblige  to  contemplate  what  is  generated  only,  it  does 
not  belong  to  us.  We  fay  fo  at  leaf!.  They  then  who 
are  but  a  little  converfant  in  geometry,  faid  I,  will  not  dif- 
pute  with  us  this  point  at  leaft,  that  this  fcience  is  quite 
oppofite  to  the  common  modes  of  fpeech,  employed  in 
it  by  thofe  who  practife  it.  How,  faid  he?  They  fpeak 
fome  how  very  ridiculoufly,  and  through  neceffity;  for 
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all  the  difcourfe  they  employ  in  it  appears  to  be  with  a 
view  to  operation,  and  to  practice.  Thus  they  fpeak  of 
making  a  fquare,  of  prolonging,  of  adjoining,  and  the 
like.  But  yet  the  whole  of  this  learning  is  fome  how 
iludied  with  a  view  to  knowledge.  By  all  means  indeed, 
faid  he.  Muft  not  this  further  be  agreed  on?  What? 
That  it  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  perpetual,  and  not 
at  all  of  what  is  ever  generated  and  deilroyed.  This, 
faid  he,  is  agreed  on;  for  geometrical  knowledge  is  of 
that  which  is  perpetual.  It  would  feem  then,  brave 
Glauco!  to  draw  the  foul  towards  truth,  and  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  philofophic  underftanding,  fo  as  to  make  us 
raife  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  things  above,  inftead  of 
unworthily  fixing  them  on  things  below.  As  much  as 
poilible,  reply'd  he.  As  much  as  pollible  then,  faid  I,  muft 
we  give  orders,  that  thofe  in  this  fineil  city  of  yours  by  na 
means  omit  geometry;  for  even  its  by-works  are  not  in- 
confiderable.  What  by-works,  faid  he?  Thofe,  faid  I, 
which  you  mentioned  relating  to  war ;  and  indeed  with 
reference  to  all  pieces  of  learning,  as  to  the  underfland- 
ing  of  them  more  handfomely,  we  know  fome  how,  that 
one's  having  learned  geometry  or  not,  makes  every  way 
an  entire  difference.  Every  way  truly,  faid  he.  Let  us 
then  eftabliih  this  fecond  piece  of  learning  for  the  youth. 
Let  us  eflablifh  it,  reply'd  he.  But  what?  mall  we,  in 
the  third  place,  eftablifh  aftronomy?  or  are  you  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion?  I  am,  faid  he,  of  the  fame:  for  to  be 
well  fkilled  in  the  feafons  of  months  and  years,  belongs 
not  only  to  agriculture  and  navigation,  but  equally  to. 
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the  military  art.  You  are  pleafant,  faid  I,  as  you  feem  to 
be  afraid  of  the  multitude,  left  you  appear  to  enjoin  ufe- 
lefs  pieces  of  learning:  but  this  is  not  altogether  defpi- 
cable,  though  it  is  hard  to  perfuade  them,  that  by  each 
of  thefe  pieces  of  learning,  forne  power  of  the  foul  is 
both  purified  and  invigorated,  which  was  deilroyed  and 
blunted  by  other  iludies,  though  more  worthy  of  prefer- 
vation  than  ten  thoufand  eyes,  for  by  it  alone  is  truth  be- 
held. To  fuch  therefore  as  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  you 
will  very  readily  appear  to  reafon  admirably  well:  but 
fuch  as  have  never  obferved  this,  will  probably  imagine 
you  fay  nothing  at  all :  for  they  perceive  no  other  advan- 
tage in  thefe  things  worthy  of  account.  Confider  now 
from  this  point,  with  which  of  thefe  two  you  will  rea- 
fon; or  carry  on  the  reafonings  with  neither  of  them, 
but  principally  for  your  own  fake,  yet  not  grudge  ano- 
ther, if  any  one  mall  be  able  to  reap  any  benefit  by  them. 
In  this  manner,  reply'd  he,  I  chufe,  on  my  own  account 
principally  both  to  reafon,  and  to  queftion  and  anfwer. 
Come  then,  faid  I,  let  us  go  back  again:  for  we  have 
not  taken  aright  in  order,  what  comes  next  after  geome- 
try. How  have  we  taken,  reply'd  he  ?  After  plain  fur- 
face,  faid  I,  we  have  taken  a  folid,  moving  in  a  circle,  be- 
fore we  coniidered  it  by  itfelf .-  but  the  right  method  was, 
to  have  taken  the  third  augment  immediately  after  the 
fecond,  and  that  is  fome  how  the  augment  of  cubes,  and 
what  participates  of  depth.  It  is  fo,  reply'd  he.  But 
thefe  things,  Socrates !  feem  not  yet  to  be  found  out.  The 
reafon  of  it,  faid  I,  is  twofold.  Becaufe  there  is  no  city 
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which  holds  them  in  fufficient  honour,  they  are  flightly 
fearched  into,  being  difficult;  and  befides,  thofe  who  do 
fearch  into  them  want  a  leader,  without  which  they  can- 
not find  them  out.  And  this  leader  is  in  the  firfl  place 
hard  to  be  found,  and  after  that  he  does  exiil,  as  mat- 
ters are  at  prefent,  the  inquirers  into  thefe  things,  as  they 
are  high-fpirited,  will  not  obey  him.  But  if  the  whole 
city  prefided  over  thefe  things,  and  held  them  in  efteem, 
fuch  as  inquired  into  them  would  be  obedient,  and  their 
inquiries,  being  carried  on  with  afliduity  and  vigour, 
would  difcover  themfelves  what  they  were:  fince  even 
now,  whilil  they  are  on  the  one  hand  defpifed,  and  kept 
down  by  the  multitude,  and  on  the  other  by  thofe  who 
fludy  them  without  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  their 
utility,  they  yet  forcibly,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
grow  up  through  their  native  charm,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  they  do  appear.  Becaufe  truly,  faid  he,  this  charm 
is  very  remarkable.  But  tell  me  more  plainly  what  you 
were  juft  now  faying;  for  fome  how  that  fludy  which  re- 
fpe<5ts  plain  furface,  you  called  geometry.  I  did,  faid  I. 
And  then,  faid  he,  you  mentioned  aftroiiomy  in  the  firft 
place  after  it.  But  afterwards  you  drew  back.  Becaufe 
whilil  I  am  haftening,  faid  I,  to  go  through  all  things 
fpeedily,  I  advance  more  flowly.  For  that  augment  by 
depth  which  was  next  in  method  we  pafled  over,  becaufe 
the  inveftigation  of  it  is  ridiculous,  and  after  geometry 
we  mentioned  aftronomy,  which  is  the  circular  motion 
of  a  folid.  You  fay  right,  reply 'cl  he.  We  eflabliih  then, 
faid  I,  aftronomy  as  the  fourth  piece  of  learning,  fuppo- 
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fing  that  one  to  fubfifl  which  we  have  now  omitted,  if 
the  city  mall  enter  upon  it.  It  is  reafonable,  faid  he. 
And  now  that  you  agree  with  me,  Socrates !  I  proceed  in 
my  commendation  of  ailronomy,  which  you  formerly 
reproved  as  unfeafonable.  For  it  is  evident,  I  imagine, 
to  every  one,  that  this  piece  of  learning  at  leaft  obliges 
the  foul  to  look  to  that  which  is  above,  and  from  the 
things  here  conducts  it  thither.  It  is  probable,  faid  I, 
that  it  is  evident  to  every  one,  but  to  me.  For  to  me  it 
does  not  appear  fo,  How  then  do  you  think  of  it,  re- 
ply'd  he  ?  In  the  way  thefe  purfue  it  who  introduce  it 
into  philofophy,  it  plainly  makes  the  foul  entirely  to  look 
downwards.  How  do  you  fay,  reply'd  he  ?  You  feem  to 
me,  faid  I,  to  have  formed  with  yourfelf  no  ignoble  opi- 
nion of  the  learning  reflecting  things  above,  what  it  is: 
for  you  feem  to  think,  that  if  any  one  contemplates  the 
various  bodies  in  the  firmament,  and  by  earneftly  look- 
ing up,  apprehends  every  thing,  you  reckon  he  has  in- 
telligence of  thefe  things;  and  not  merely  fees  them  with 
his  eyes;  and  perhaps  you  judge  right,  and  I  foolifhly, 
For  I,  on  the  other  hand,  for  my  part,  am  not  able  to  ima- 
gine, that  any  other  learning  can  make  a  foul  look  up- 
wards, but  that  which  refpects  the  being,  and  that  which 
is  invifible ;  and  if  any  one  undertakes  to  learn  any  thing 
of  fenfible  objects,  whether  he  gape,  upwards,  or  bellow 
downwards,  never  at  all  ihall  I  fay  that  he  learns ;  for  1  a- 
ver  he  hath  no  real  knowledge  of  thefe  things,  nor  ihall 
I  fay  that  his  foul  looks  upwards,  but  downwards,  even 
though  he  learns  lying  on  his  back,  either  at  land  or  afc 
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fea.  I  am  punifhed,  faid  he,  for  you  have  juilly  reprov- 
ed me.  But  which  was  the  proper  way,  faid  you,  of 
learning  ailronomy  different  from  the  methods  they 
learn  at  prefent,  if  they  mean  to  learn  it  with  advan- 
tage for  the  purpofes  we  fpeak  of?  In  this  manner, 
faid  I,  that  thefe  variegated  bodies  in  the  heavens,  as 
they  are  varied  in  a  vifible  fubjecl:,  be  deemed  the  mofl 
beautiful  and  the  moil  regular  of  the  kind,  but  far  in- 
ferior to  real  beings,  according  to  thofe  orbits  in  which 
the  real  velocity,  and  the  real  flownefs,  in  true  number, 
and  in  all  true  figures  are  carried  with  refpecl  to  one 
another,  and  carry  all  things  that  are  within  them. 
Which  things  truly  are  to  be  comprehended  by  reafon 
and  intellect,  but  not  by  fight ;  or  do  you  think  they  can  ? 
By  no  means,  reply'd  he.  Is  not  then,  faid  I,  that  variety 
in  the  heavens  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  pattern  for  learn- 
ing thofe  real  things,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  one  fliould 
meet  with  geometrical  figures,  drawn  remarkably  well 
and  elaborately  by  Daedalus,  or  fome  other  artifl  or  painter? 
For  one  who  were  any  way  fkill'd  in  geometry,  or  feeing 
thefe  would  truly  think  the  workmanfhip  moil  excellent, 
yet  would  eileem  it  ridiculous  to  confider  thefe  things  fe- 
riouily,  as  if  from  thence  he  were  to  learn  the  truth,  as  to 
what  were  in  equal,  in  duplicate,  or  in  any  other  propor- 
tion? Why  would  it  not  be  ridiculous,  reply'd  he?  And 
do  not  you  then  imagine,  that  he  who  is  truly  an  ailro- 
nomer,  is  affected  in  the  fame  manner,  when  he  looks 
up  to  the  orbits  of  the  planets?  And  that  he  reckons 
that  the  heavens  and  all  in  them  are  indeed  eflablifhed  by 
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the  Former  of  the  heavens,  in  the  fineft  manner  poflible 
for  fuch  works  to  be  eflablifhed ;  but  would  not  he  deem 
him  abfurd,  who  mould  imagine  that  this  proportion  of 
night  with  day,  and  of  both  thefe  to  a  month,  and  of  a 
month  to  a  year,  and  of  other  planets  to  fuch  like  things, 
and  towards  one  another,  exifted  always  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  in  no  way  fuffered  any  change,  though  they 
have  a  body,  and  are  vifible,  but  would  fearch  by  every 
method  to  apprehend  the  truth  of  thefe  things?  So  it 
appears  to  me,  reply'd  he,  whilft  1  am  hearing  you.  Let 
us  then  make  ufe  of  problems,  faid  I,  in  the  ftudy  of  a- 
ftronomy,  as  in  geometry.  And  let  us  drop  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  if  we  want  truly  to  apprehend  ailronomy,  and 
render  profitable  inflead  of  unprofitable  that  part  of  the 
foul  which  is  naturally  wife.  You  truly  enjoin  a  much 
harder  talk  on  aftronomers,  faid  he,  than  is  taken  at  pre- 
fent.  And  I  imagine,  at  leaft,  reply'd  I,  that  we  muft 
likewife  enjoin  other  things,  in  the  fame  manner,  if  we 
are  to  be  of  any  fervice  as  law-givers.  But  can  you  fug- 
gefl  any  of  the  proper  pieces  of  learning?  I  can  fuggefl 
none,  reply'd  he,  at  prefent  at  leaft.  Motion,  laid  I,  as 
I  imagine,  affords  us  not  one  indeed,  but  many  fpecies 
of  learning.  All  of  which  any  wife  man  can  probably 
tell;  what  occur  to  us  are  two.  Which  now?  Along 
with  this,  faid  I,  there  is  its  counter- part.  Which?  As 
the  eyes,  faid  I,  feem  to  be  fitted  to  aftronomy,  fo  the 
ears  feem  to  be  fitted  to  harmonious  motion.  And  thefe 
feem  to  be  filler  arts  to  one  another,  both  as  the  Pytha- 
goreans fay,  and  we,  Glauco !  agree  with  them,  or  how  do 
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we  do?  Juft  fo,  reply'd  he.  Shall  we  not,  faid  I,  as  they 
deal  greatly  in  thefe  matters,  inquire  how  they  talk  about 
them,  and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  befides  thefe,  in- 
quire into  it  likewife?      But  above  all  thefe  things,  we 
will  ilill  watch  over  our  own  affairs.  What  is  that?  That 
thofe  we  educate  never  at  all  attempt  at  any  time  to  learn 
any  of  thofe  things  in  an  imperfect  manner,   and  not 
pointing  always  at  that  mark  to  which  all  ought  to  be 
directed:  as  we  now  mentioned  with  reference  to  aflro- 
nomy.    Or  do  not  you  know  that  they  do  the  fame  thing 
with  regard  to  harmony,  as  in  aftroiiomy  ?      For  whilft 
they  meafure   one  with  another   the    fyrn phonies   and 
founds  which  are  heard,  they  labour  like  the  ailronomers 
unprofitably.      Nay  truly,  faid  he,  and  ridiculoufly  too,, 
whilft  they  frequently  repeat   certain  notes,   and   lifters, 
with  their  ears,  to  catch  the  found  as  from  a  neighbour- 
hood,  and   fome  of  them  fay  they  hear  fome  middle 
note,  but  that  the  difference  is  exceeding  miall  which 
meafures  them,  and  others  again  are  in  doubt  about  it, 
and  fay  that  the  notes  are  the  fame  as  were  founded  be- 
fore, and  both  parties  fubjecl  the  mind  to  the  ears.    But 
you  fpeak,  faid  I,  of  the  lucrative  muficians,  who  per- 
petually harafs  and  torment  their  firings,  and  turn  them 
on  the  pegs.      But  that  the  comparifon  may  not  be  too 
tedious,  I  mall  fay  nothing  of  their  complaints  of  the 
firings,  their  refufals  and  flubbornnefs,  but  put  an  end 
to  it.      But  I  fay  we  ought  not  to  chufe  thefe  to  talk 
of  harmony,  but  thefe  true  muficians  whom  we  fpoke 
of.  For  thefe  do  the  fame  things  here  as  the  others  did. 
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in  aflronomy:  for  in  thefe  fymphonies  which  are  heard, 
they  fearch  for  numbers,  but  they  pafs  not  thence  to  the 
problems,  to  inquire  which  numbers  are  fymphonious, 
and  which  are  not,  and  the  reafon  why  they  are  either 
the  one  or  the  other.      This  is  truly,  faid  he,  a  divine 
work  you  mention.      It  is  then  indeed  profitable  in  the 
fearch  of  the  beautiful  and  good,  but  if  purfued  in  ano- 
ther manner,  it  is  unprofitable.     It  is  likely  at  leaft,  faid 
he.   But  I  imagine,  faid  I,  that  the  proper  method  of  in- 
quiry into  all  thefe  things,  if  it  reach  the  union  and  af- 
finity which  they  have,  and  compute  in  what  refpects  they 
are  akin  to  one  another,  this  exercife  will  contribute  fome- 
what  towards  what  we  want,  and  our  labour  will  not  be 
unprofitable,  otherwife  it  will.      I  likewife,  faid  he,  am 
of  the  fame  opinion.    But  you  fpeak,  Socrates !  of  a  very 
mighty  work.     Mean  you  the  introduction,  or  what  elfe, 
faid  I?    Or  do  not  we  know  that  all  thefe  things  are  in- 
troductory to  the  law  itfelf,  which  we  ought  to  learn; 
for  even  the  dialectic  philofophers  do  not  appear  any 
way  expert  as  to  thefe  things.    No  truly,  faid  he,  unlefs 
a  very  few  of  all  I  have  met  with.     But  whilil  they  are 
not  able,  faid  I,  to  offer  and  to  hear  reafon,  mall  they  e- 
ver  be  able  to  know  any  thing  of  what  we  fay  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  known?  Never  mall  they  be  able  to  do  this 
at  leail,  reply'd  he.      Is  not  this  itfelf  then,  Glauco !  faid 
I,  the  law?  To  carry  the  power  of  reafoning  to  its  high- 
eft  perfection;  which  being  intellectual,  the  power  of 
light  may  be  faid  to  refemble  it;  which  power  endea- 
vours, as  we  faid,  firil  to  look  at  the  animals,  then  at  the 
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flars,  and  lail  of  all  at  the  fun  himfelf.      So  when  any 
one  attempts  to  reafon  without  any  of  the  fenfes,  by  rea- 
foning  he  puiheth  on  to  know  each  particular,  what  it 
is ;  and  if  he  never  give  over  till  he  apprehend  by  his 
intelligence  what  is  the  good  itfelf,  he  then  arrives  at 
the  perfection  of  intelligence,   as  the  other  does  at  that 
of  vifible.     By  all  means,  faid  he.    What  now?     Do  not 
you  call  this  progrefs  reafoning?     What  elfe?    And  now, 
faid  I,  as  the  loofmg  the  men  from  their  chains,  and  their 
turning  from  the  fhadows  towards  the  flatues,  and  the 
light,  and  their  afcent  from  the  fubterraneous  dwelling  to 
the  fun ;  and  when  there,  the  looking  at  the  images  in 
water,  from  their  inability  at  firil  to  look  at  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  the  light  of  the  fun.     And  here  the  con- 
templating the  divine  images  themfelves,  and  the  iha- 
dows  of  real  beings,  and  not  the  fhadows  of  images  fha- 
dowed  out  by  another  fort  of  light,  as  by  the  fun:   this 
whole  exercife  in  the  arts  wre  have  mentioned,  hath  this 
power,  to  lead  back  again  that  which  is  beil  in  the  foul, 
to  the   contemplation  of  that  which  is  beil  in  beings? 
as  in  the   former  cafe,   that  which  is  brighteil  in  the 
body  is  led  to  that  which  is  brighteil  in  the  material  and 
vifible  world.   I  admit,  faid  he,  of  thefe  things.    Though 
truly  it  appears  to  me  quite  difficult  to  admit  of  them, 
and  in  another  refpe6l  it  is  difficult  not  to  admit  of  them. 
But  however  (for  we  mall  hear  thefe  things  not  only  now 
at  prefent,  but  often  go  over  them  afterwards,)  eilabliih- 
ing  thefe  things  as  now  expreiTed,  let  us  go  to  the  law 
and  go  through  with  it  as  we  have  done  with  the 
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introduction.  Say  then  what  is  the  manner  of  the  rea- 
foning  power,  and  into  what  fpecies  is  it  divided,  and 
what  are  the  paths  leading  to  it?  For  thefe,  it  is  likely, 
conduct  us  to  that  place,  at  which  when  we  are  arrived, 
we  mall  have  repofe  from  travel,  and  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. You  will  not  as  yet,  friend  Glauco!  faid  I,  be  able 
to  follow;  for  otherwife  no  zeal  mould  be  wanting  on 
my  part ;  nor  mould  you  any  longer  only  fee  the  image 
of  what  we  fpeak  of,  but  the  truth  itfelf.  But  this  is 
what  to  me  at  leafl  it  appears,  whether  it  be  fo  in  rea- 
lity or  not,  this  it  is  not  proper  confidently  to  affirm, 
but  that  indeed  it  is  fomewhat  of  this  kind  may  be 
affirmed.  May  it  not?  Why  not?  And  further  that 
it  is  the  reafoning  power  alone,  which  can  difcover 
this  to  one  who  is  converfant  in  thefe  things  we  have 
mentioned,  and  that  by  no  other  power  it  is  poffible. 
This  alfo,  faid  he,  we  may  confidently  affirm.  This 
at  leafl  no  one,  faid  I,  will  difpute  with  us.  That  no 
other  method  can  attempt  to  comprehend  at  all,  in  any 
orderly  way,  what  each  particular  being  is ;  for  all 
the  other  a?ts  refpedl  either  the  opinions  and  paf lions 
of  men,  or  generations,  and  compositions,  or  are  all  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  things  generated  and  compound- 
ed. Thofe  others,  which  we  faid  participated  fomewhat  of 
being,  geometry,  and  fuch  as  are  connected  with  her, 
thefe  we  fee  having  a  dream  as  it  were  of  the  being, 
but  it  is  impofiible  for  them  to  fee  the  reality,  fo  long  as 
employing  hypothefes  they  hold  by  thefe  immoveably, 
without  being  able  to  give  the  reafon  of  them.  For 
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where  one  holds  as  a  principle  what  he  does  not  know, 
and  a  conclufion  and  intermediate  fleps  are  connected 
with  that  unknown  principle,  what  contrivance  can  there 
be  found  by  which  an  ailent  of  fuch  a  kind  fhall  ever 
become  fcience?  None  at  all,  reply'd  he.  Does  not  then, 
faid  I,  the  reafoning  method  proceed  in  this  way  alone, 
toward  the  firfl  principle  itfelf,  removing  all  hypothefes, 
in  order  to  eftablifh  it,  and  difengaging  the  eye  of  the 
foul  from  a  certain  barbarian  clay  with  which  it  was  bu- 
ried, gently  draws  and  leads  it  upwards,  ufmg  as  helps 
and  alfiflants  thofearts  we  have  mentioned,  which  through 
cuilom  we  frequently  call  fciences,  but  they  require  ano- 
ther appellation  more  expreilive  than  opinion,  and  more 
indiilincT:  than  fcience:  we  have  fomewhere,  in  our  pre- 
ceding difcourfe,  termed  it  demonftration.  But  it  is  not, 
as  I  imagine,  about  a  name  they  difpute,  who  inquire 
into  matters  of  fo  great  importance  as  we  have  now  be- 
fore us.  No  indeed,  faid  he.  Do  you  agree  then,  faid 
I,  as  formerly,  to  call  the  firft  clafs  fcience,  the  fecond  de- 
monilration,  the  third  faith,  and  the  fourth  imagination? 
And  both  thefe  lail  opinion:  and  the  two  former  intel 
ligence.  And  that  opinion  refpects  what  is  generated, 
and  intelligence  real  being.  And  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  being  is  to  what  is  generated,  fo  is  intelligence  to  opi- 
nion, fcience  to  faith,  and  demonftration  to  imagination. 
But  as  for  the  analogy  of  the  things  which  thefe  pow- 
ers refpect,  and  the  divifion  of  each  of  them  into  two, 
to  wit  what  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  what  is  matter  of 
intellect,  we  omit,  Glauco!  that  we  may  not  be  morete- 
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dious  here  than  in  our  former  reafonings.  As  for  me, 
faid  he,  with  reference  to  thofe  other  things,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  follow,  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion.  But  do 
not  you  call  him  a  reafoner,  who  apprehends  the  reafon 
of  the  being  of  each  particular ;  and  as  for  the  man  who 
is  not  able  to  give  a  reafon  to  himfelf,  and  to  another, 
in  as  far  as  he  is  not  able,  fo  far  will  you  fay  he  wants 
intelligence  of  the  thing?  Why  fhould  I  not  fay  fo,  re- 
ply'd  he  ?  And  is  not  the  cafe  the  fame  with  reference  to 
the  good?  Whofoever  cannot  define  it  by  reafon,  fepa- 
rating  the  idea  of  good  from  all  others,  and  piercing 
through  all  arguments  as  in  a  battle,  eagerly  contending 
to  prove  it,  not  according  to  opinion,  but  according  to 
reality,  and  in  all  thefe  cafes  to  march  forward  with  un- 
erring reafon,  fuch  an  one  knows  nothing  of  the  good 
itfelf,  nor  of  any  good  whatever,  but  if  he  hath  attain- 
ed to  any  image  of  the  good,  we  will  fay  he  hath  attain- 
ed to  it  by  opinion,  not  by  fcience,  and  is  dreaming  and 
ileeping  out  his  prefent  life,  and  ere  he  be  awakened,  he 
will  deicend  to  the  lower  regions,  there  to  fleep  on  to  the 
end.  Now  truly,  faid  lie,  I  will  fcrongly  aver  all  thefe 
tilings.  But  furely  you  will  not,  as  I  imagine,  allow 
your  own  children  at  lead  whom  you  bred  up  and  edu- 
cated in  reafoning,  if  ever  at  all  indeed  you  educate  them,, 
to  have  the  fupreme  government  of  the  mod  important 
affairs  in  the  Hate,  whilft  they  are  void  of  reafon,  as  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  By  no  means,  reply 'd  he.  You  will 
then  lay  down  this  to  them  as  a  law.  That  in  a  moil 
efpecial  manner  they  attain  to  that  piece  of  education,  by 
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which  they  may  become  capable  to  queftion  and  anfwer 
in  the  moft  fcientific  manner.  I  will  fettle  it  by  law,  faid 
he,  with  your  affiftance  at  leaft.  Do  you  agree  then,  faid 
I,  that  above  all  the  other  pieces  of  learning,  we  place 
the  art  of  reafoning,  as  the  top  {lone  ?  and  that  no  other 
piece  of  learning  can  be  properly  fet  above  it;  but  that 
every  thing  refpecting  learning  is  now  finifhed  ?  I  agree, 
faid  he.  There  now  remains  for  you,  faid  I,  the  diftri- 
bution :  to  whom  mall  we  affign  thefe  pieces  of  learning, 
and  after  what  manner?  That  is  plain,  faid  he.  Do  you 
remember  then  our  former  election  of  rulers,  what  kind 
we  chofe?  Why  do  I  not,  faid  he?  As  to  other  things 
then,  imagine,  faid  I,  that  fuch  geniufes  as  thefe  ought 
to  be  pick'd  out.  For  the  moft  firm  and  brave  are  to  be 
preferred,  and,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  moft  graceful ;  and 
befides,  we  muft  not  only  feek  for  fuch  as  are  of  noble 
and  ftern  manner,  but  they  muft  be  poffeiTed  of  every  o- 
ther  natural  difpofition  conducive  to  this  education.  Which 
difpofitions  do  you  recommend?  They  muft  have,  faid 
I,  happy  friend!  acutenefs  for  the  fciences,  that  they  may 
not  learn  with  difficulty.  For  fouls  are  much  more  dif- 
couraged  by  hard  pieces  of  learning,  than  by  fevere  bo- 
dily exercifes;  as  the  toil  which  is  proper  to  them,  and 
not  in  common  with  the  body,  more  intimately  affects 
them.  True,  faid  he.  And  we  muft  feek  for  one  of  good 
memory,  untainted,  and  every  way  laborious:  or  how 
elfe  do  you  imagine  any  one  mall  be  willing  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  the  body,  and  to  accomplifh  at  the  fame 
time  fuch  learning  and  ftudy?  No  one,  faid  he,  unlefs 
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he  be  every  way  of  a  fine  genius.  The  miftake  then  a- 
bout  philofophy,  and  the  contempt  of  it  have  been  occa- 
iioned  through  thefe  things,  becaufe,  as  I  formerly  faid, 
they  apply  to  it  not  in  a  worthy  manner:  for  it  ought 
not  to  be  apply 'd  to  by  the  baflardly,  but  the  legitimate* 
How,  faid  he  ?  In  the  firil  place,  he  who  is  to  apply  with 
philofophy  ought  not,  faid  I,  to  be  lame  as  to  his  love 
of  any  kind  of  labour,  loving  it  in  fome  things,  and  hat- 
ing it  in  others :  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  one  loves  wrefl- 
ling  and  hunting,  and  all  exercifes  of  the  body,  but  is  not 
a  lover  of  learning,  and  loves  neither  to  hear  nor  to  in- 
quire, but  in  all  thefe  refpe6ls  has  averfion  to  labour.  He 
likewife  is  lame,  in  a  different  manner  from  this  one, 
who  diflikes  all  bodily  exercife.  You  fay  moil  true,  re- 
ply'd  he.  And  mall  we  not,  faid  I,  in  like  manner  ac- 
count that  foul  lame  as  to  truth,  who  hates  indeed  a  vo- 
luntary falmood,  and  bears  it  ill  in  itfelf,  and  is  beyond 
nieafure  enraged  when  others  tell  a  lye;  but  the  invo- 
luntary lye,  it  eafily  admits,  and  though  at  any  time  it 
be  found  ignorant,  it  is  not  difpleafed,  but  like  a  favage 
fow  willingly  wallows  in  ignorance.  By  all  means,  faid 
he.  And  in  like  manner,  faid  I,  as  to  temperance  and 
fortitude,  and  magnanimity,  and  all  the  parts  of  virtue, 
we  mud  no  lefs  carefully  attend  to  what  is  baflardly, 
and  what  is  legitimate ;  for  'when  either  any  private  per- 
fon  or  city  underftands  not  how  to  attend  all  thefe  things, 
they  unawares  employ  the  lame  and  the  bailardly  for 
whatever  they  have  occafion ;  private  perfons  employ 
diem  as  friends,  and  cities  as  governours.  The  cafe  is 
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entirely  fo,  laid  he.  But  we,  faid  I,  muft  beware  of  all 
fuch  things ;  for  if  we  take  fuch  as  are  entire  in  body 
and  in  mind  for  fo  extenfive  learning,  and  fo  extenfive  an 
exercife,  and  inltruct  them,  juftice  herfelf  will  not  blame 
us,  and  we  mail  preferve  both  the  city  and  its  conftitu- 
tion:  but  if  we  introduce  other  fort  of  perfons  into  thefe 
affairs,  we  mall  do  every  thing  the  reverfe,  and  bring 
philofophy  under  ftill  greater  ridicule.  That  indeed  were 
mameful,  faid  he.  Certainly,  faid  I.  But  I  myfelf  feem 
at  prefent  to  be  fomewhat  ridiculous.  How  fo,  faid  he? 
I  forgot,  faid  I,  that  we  were  amufing  ourfelves,  and 
fpoke  with  too  great  keennefs;.  for  whilil  I  was  fpeak- 
ing,  I  caft  my  eye  towards  philofophy,  and  feeing  her 
mod  unworthily  abufed,  I  feem  to  have  been  filled  with 
indignation,  and  as  being  enraged  at  thofe  who  are 
the  caufe  of  it,  to  have  fpoken  more  earneftly  what 
I  faid.  No  truly,  faid  he,  not  to  me  your  hearer  at 
ieaft.  But  for  me,  faid  I,  the  fpeaker.  But  let  us 
not  forget  this,  that  in  our  former  election,  we  made 
choice  of  old  men;  but  in  this  election,  it  will  not  be 
allowed  us.  For  we  muil  not  believe  Solon,  that  one 
who  is  old  is  able  to  learn  many  things;  but  he  is  lefs 
fo  than  to  run.  They  are  the  young  who  perform  all 
.great  and  frequent  toils.  Of  neceflity,  faid  he.  Every 
thing  then  relating  to  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  all 
that  previous  inflruction  which  they  mould  be  taught 
before  they  learn  the  art  of  reafoning,  ought  to  be  fet 
before  them  whilfl  they  are  children,  and  that  method 
of  teaching  obferved,  which  {hall  make  them  learn  with- 
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out  compullion.  Why  fo?  Becaufe,  faid  I,  a  free  fpirit 
ought  to  learn  no  piece  of  learning  with  fiavery:  for  the 
toils  of  the  body  when  undergone  through  compulfion, 
render  the  body  nothing  worfe ;  but  no  piece  of  compel- 
led learning  is  lafting  in  the  foul.  True,  faid  he.  Do 
not  then,  faid  I,  excellent  friend!  compel  boys  in  their 
learning;  but  train  them  up,  amufing  themfelves,  that 
you  may  be  better  able  to  difcern  to  what  every  one's  ge- 
nius naturally  tends.  What  you  fay,  reply 'd  he,  is  rea- 
fonable,  Do  not  you  remember  then,  faid  I,  that  we 
faid  the  boys  are  even  to  be  carried  to  war,  as  fpectators, 
on  horfe-back,  and  that  they  are  to  be  brought  nearer, 
if  they  can  with  fafety,  and  like  young  hounds  taile  the 
blood  ?  1  remember,  faid  he.  Whoever  then,  faid  I,  fhall 
appear  the  moft  forward  in  all  thefe  toils,  and  in  all 
pieces  of  learning,  and  in  terrors,  are  to  be  felecled  into 
a  certain  number.  At  what  age,  faid  he?  When  they 
have,  faid  I,  finifhed  their  necefiary  exercifes,  for  during 
this  time,  whilft  it  continues,  for  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
impoflible  to  do  any  thing  elfe;  for  fatigue  and  fleep  are 
enemies  to  learning;  and  this  too  is  none  of  the  lead  of 
their  trials,  what  each  of  them  appears  to  be  in  his  exer- 
cifes. Why  is  it  not,  faid  he.  And  after  this  period,  faid 
I,  let  fuch  as  formerly  have  been  felecled  of  the  age  of 
twenty  receive  greater  honours  than  others,  and  let  thofe 
pieces  of  learning  which  in  their  youth  they  learned  fe- 
parately,  be  brought  before  them  in  one  view,  that  they 
may  fee  the  relation  between  the  fciences  and  the  nature 
of  real  being.  This  learning  indeed  will  alone,  faid  he, 
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remain  immoveable  in  thofe  in  whom  it  obtains.  And 
this,  faid  I,  is  the  greateft  trial  for  diftinguifhing  between 
thofe  geniufes  which  are  naturally  fitted  for  learning, 
and  thofe  which  are  not.  He  who  perceiveth  this  rela- 
tion is  a  reafoning  genius;  he  who  doth  not,  is  none* 
I  am  of  the  fame  opinion,  faid  he.  It  will  then  be  necef- 
fary  for  you,  faid  I,  after  you  have  obferved  thefe  things, 
and  feen  who  are  molt  approven  in  thefe,  perfevering  in 
learning,  perfevering  in  war,  and  in  the  other  things  efta- 
blifhed  by  law,  to  make  choice  of  fuch  after  they  exceed 
thirty  years,  chufing  a-new  from  thofe  chofen  formerly, 
and  advance  them  to  greater  honours ;  and  obferve  them, 
trying  them  by  the  reafoning  power,  who  of  them  with- 
out the  help  of  his  eyes,  or  any  other  fenfe,  is  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  truth  to  being  itfelf.  And  here,  friend!  is  a 
work  of  great  care.  For  what  principally,  faid  he?  Do 
not  you  perceive,  faid  I,  the  evil  which  at  prefent  at- 
tends reafoning,  how  great  it  is?  What  is  it,  faid  he? 
you  mean?  How  it  is  fome  how,  faid  I,  full  of  what 
is  contrary  to  law.  Greatly  fo,  reply 'd  he.  Do  you 
imagine  then,  faid  I,  they  fufFer  fome  dreadful  thing, 
and  will  you  rjot  forgive  them?  How  do  you  mean, 
faid  he?  Juil  as  if,  faicl  I,  a  certain  fuppoiititious  child 
were  educated  in  great  opulence  in  a  rich  and  noble  fa- 
mily, and  amidil  many  flatterers,  and  mould  perceive 
•when  grown  up  to  manhood,  that  he  is  not  defcended  of 
thofe  who  are  faid  to  be  his  parents,  but  yet  fhould  not 
difcover  his  real  parents ;  can  you  guefs  how  fuch  an  one 
would  be  affected  both  towards  his  flatterers,  and  towards 
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his  fuppofed  parents,  both  at  the  time  when  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  cheat,  and  at  that  time  again,  when  he 
came  to  perceive  it?      Or  are  you  willing  to  hear  me, 
while  I  guefs  at  it?      I  am  willing,  faid  he.      I  conjec- 
ture then,  faid  I,  that  he  \vill  pay  more  honour  to  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  his  other  fuppofed  relations,  than 
to  the  flatterers,  and  that  he  will  lefs  neglect  them  when 
they  are  in  any  want,  and  be  lefs  apt  to  do  or  fay  any 
thing  amifs  to  them,  and  in  matters  of  confequence  be 
lefs  difobedient  to  them  than  to  thofe  flatterers,   during 
that  period  in  which  he  knows  not  the  truth.    It  is  like- 
ly, faid  he.      But  when  he  perceives  the  real  ftate  of  the 
matter,  I  conjecture,  he  will  then  flacken  in  his  honour 
and  refpect  for  them,  and  go  after  the  flatterers,  and  be 
remarkably  more  perfuaded  by  them  now  than  formerly, 
and  truly  live  according  to  their  manner,  converfmg  with 
them  openly.     But  for  that  father,  and  thofe  fuppofed  re- 
lations, if  he  be  not  of  an  entirely  good  natural  difpofi- 
tion,  he  will  have  no  regard.    You  fay  every  thing,  faid 
he,  as  it  would  happen.     But  in  what  manner  does  this 
comparifon  refpect  our  prefent  argument  to  reafoning? 
In  this.     We  have  certain  opinions  from  our  childhood 
concerning  juft  and  beautiful,  in  which  we  have  been  e- 
ducated,  as  by  parents,  obeying  and  honouring  them. 
We  have,  faid  he.     Are  there  not  likewife  other  purfuits 
oppofite  to  thefe,  with  pleafures  flattering  our  fouls,  and 
drawing  towards  thefe.      They  do  not  however  perfuade 
thofe  who  are  in  any  degree  moderate,  but  they  honour 
thofe  their  relations,  and  obey  them.      Thefe  things  are 
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fo.    What  now,  faid  I,  when  to  one  who  is  thus  affected, 
the  queftion  is  propofed,  what  is  the  beautiful,  and  when 
he,  anfwering  what  he  hath  heard  from  the  law-giver, 
is  refuted  by  reafon;  and  reafon  frequently  and  every 
way  convincing  him,  reduces  him  to  the  opinion,  that 
this  is  no  more  beautiful  than  it  is  ugly.      And  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  to  what  is  juft  and  good,  and  whatever 
elfe  he  held  in  higheil  efteem,  what  do  you  imagine  fuch 
an  one  will  after  this  do,  with  regard  to  thefe  things,  as 
to  honouring  and  obferving  them?    Of  neceffity,  faid  he, 
he  will  neither  honour  nor  obferve  them  any  more  in 
the  fame  manner  as  formerly.   When  then  he  no  longer 
deems,  faid  I,  thefe  things  honourable,  and  a-kin  to  him 
as  formerly,  and  cannot  difcover  thofe  which  really  are 
fo,  is  it  poffible  he  can  readily  join  himfelf  to  any  other 
life  than  the  flattering  one?      It  is  not  poffible,  faid  he. 
And  from  being  an  obferver  of  the  law,  he  mall,  I  ima- 
gine, appear  to  be  a  tranfgreflbr.    Of  neceffity.    Is  it  not 
likely  then,  faid  I,  that  thofe  mall  be  thus  affected  who  in 
this  iituation  apply  to  reafoning,  and  that  they  mould 
have,  as  I  was  juft  now  faying,  great  forgivenefs.     And 
pity  too,  faid  he.      Whilft  you  take  care  then,  left  this 
companionable  cafe  befal  thefe  of  the  age  of  thirty,  ought 
you  not  by  every  method  to  accomplifh  them  in  reafon- 
ing?     Certainly,  faid  he.      And  is  not  this  one  prudent 
care?   that  they  meddle  not  with  reafonings,  whilft  they 
are  young:   for  you  have  not  forgot,  I  imagine,  that  the 
youth,  when  they  firft  meddle  with  reafonings,   abufe 
them  in  the  way  of  amufement,  whilft  they  ufe  them 
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alway  in  the  way  of  contradiction.  And  imitating  thofe 
who  are  refuters,  they  themfelves  refute  others,  delight- 
ing like  whelps  in  dragging  and  tearing  to  pieces,  in 
their  reafonings,  thofe  always  who  are  near  them.  Ex- 
tremely fo,  faid  he.  And  after  they  have  confuted  many, 
and  been  themfelves  confuted  by  many,  do  they  not 
powerfully  and  fpeedily  come  to  hold  none  of  the  opi- 
nions they  held  formerly?  And  by  thefe  means  they 
themfelves,  and  the  whole  of  philofophy  are  fcandalized 
to  others.  Mod  true,  faid  he.  But  he  who  is  of  a  riper 
age,  faid  1,  will  not  incline  to  fhare  in  fuch  a  madnefs, 
but  will  rather  imitate  him  who  inclines  to  reafon  and 
inquire  after  truth,  than  one,  who,  for  the  fake  of  diver- 
fion,  amufetli  himfelf,  and  coiitradicleth.  And  will  both 
be  more  moclefl  hinifelf,  and  render  the  practice  of  dif- 
puting  more  honourable  inftead  of  being  more  difho- 
nourable.  Right,  faid  he.  Were  not  then  all  our  former 
remarks  rightly  made,  in  the  way  of  precaution,  in  this 
point,  that  the  geiiiufes  ought  to  be  decent  and  grave,  to- 
which  one  {hall  impart  the  art  of  reafon  ing,  and  not,  as 
at  prefent,  when  every  common  genius,  and  fuch  as  is 
not  at  all  proper,  is  admitted  to  it?  Certainly,  faid  he. 
Will  not  then  the  double  of  the  former  period  iuffice  one 
to  remain  in  imbibing  the  art  of  reafoning  with  perfeve- 
rance  and  application,  and  doing  nothing  elfe,  but  in 
way  of  counterpart  exercifing  hinifelf  in  all  bodily  exer- 
cifes?  Do  you  mean  fix  years,  laid  he,  or  four?  "Tis 
of  no  confequence,  faid  I,  make  it  five.  After  this  you  muil 
make  them  defcend  to  that  cave  again,  and  oblige  them 
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to  govern  both  in  things  relating  to  war,  and  fiich  other 
magiftracies  as  require  youth,  that  they  may  not  fall 
fhort  of  others  in  experience.  And  they  muft  be  ftill 
further  tried  among  thefe,  whether  being  drawn  to  every 
different  quarter,  they  will  continue  firm,  or  whether 
they  will  in  any  meafure  be  drawn  afide.  And  for  how 
long  a  time,  faid  he,  do  you  appoint  this?  For  fifteen 
years,  faid  I?  And  when  they  are  of  the  age  of  fifty, 
fuch  of  them  as  are  preferved,  and  as  have  excelled  in  all 
thefe  things,  in  actions,  and  in  the  fciences,  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  higheft  degree,  and  are  to  be  obliged  to 
direct  the  beam  of  their  foul  towards  that  which  giveth 
light  to  all,  and  when  they  have  viewed  the  good  itfelf,  to 
life  it  as  a  model,  each  of  them,  in  their  turn,  in  adorn- 
ing both  the  city  and  private  perfons,  and  themfelves,  all 
the  remainder  of  their  life.  Occupied  for  the  moil  part 
in  philofophy,  and  when  their  turn  comes  on  them,  they 
toil  in  political  affairs,  and  take  the  government,  each 
for  the  good  of  the  city,  performing  this  office,  not  as  any 
thing  honourable,  but  as  a  matter  of  neceffity.  And  af- 
ter they  have  educated  others  in  the  fame  manner  ftill, 
and  left  fuch  as  refemble  themfelves  to  be  the  guardians 
of  the  city,  they  depart  to  inhabit  the  iflands  of  the  bleft. 
But  the  city  will  publicly  erect  for  them  monuments,  and 
offer  facriiices,  if  the  oracle  affent,  as  to  fuperior  beings ; 
and  if  it  do  not,  as  to  happy  and  divine  men,  you  have, 
Socrates!  faid  he,  like  a  flatuary,  made  our  governours 
every  way  perfect.  And  our  governefles  likewife,  Glauco ! 
faid  1.  For  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  fpoken  what  I 
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have  faid  any  more  concerning  the  men,  than  concern- 
ing the  women,  fuch  of  them  as  are  of  a  fufficient  ge- 
nius.     Right,  faid  he,  if  at  leaft  they  are  to  fliare  in  all 
things  equally  with  the  men,  as  we  explained.      What 
then,  faid  I,  do  you  agree,  that  with  reference  to  the  city 
and  republic,  we  have  not  altogether  fpoken  what  can 
only  be  confidered  as  wiihes ;  but  fuch  things  as  are  in- 
deed difficult,  yet  poffible  fome  way,  and  in  no  other  way 
than  what  has  been  mentioned,  viz.  when  thofe  who  are 
truly  philofophers,  whether  more  of  them  or  a  fingle 
one,  becoming  governours  in  a  city,  ihall  defpife  thofe 
prefent  honours,  efleeming  them  illiberal  and  of  no  va- 
lue:  but  efleeming  the  right  and  the  honours  which  come 
from  it  above  all  things ;  and  accounting  juftice  of  great- 
eft  moment,  and  moft  abfolutely  necefTary;  and  minifter- 
ing  to  it,  and  encreafmg  it,  thoroughly  regulate  the  con- 
ilitution  of  their  own  city?    How,  faid  he?   As  many,  faid 
I,  of  the  more  advanced  in  life,  as  have  lived  ten  years 
in  the  city,  they  will  fend  out  to  the  country,  and  taking 
their  children  away  from  thofe  habits  which  the  dome- 
flics  have  at  prefent,  they  will  educate  them  in  their  own 
manners  and  laws,  which  are  what  we  formerly  men- 
tioned:  and  the  city  and  republic  we  have  defcribed  be- 
ing thus  eftablilhed  in  the  fpeedieft  and  eafiefl  manner, 
it  will  both  be  happy  itfeif,  and  be  of  the  greateft  advan- 
tage to  that  people  among  whom  it  is  eilabliilied.   Very 
much  fo  indeed,  faid  he.  And  you  feem  to  me,  Socrates !  to 
have  told  very  well  how  this  city  ihall  arife,  if  it  arife  at 
all.      Arc  not  now  then,  faid  I,  our  difcourfcs  fufficient 
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both  concerning  fuch  a  city  as  this,  and  concerning  a 
man  fimilar  to  it  ?  For  it  is  alfo  now  evident  what  fort 
of  a  man  we  mall  fay  he  ought  to  be.  It  is  evident,  re- 
ply 'd  he;  and  your  inquiry  feems  to  me  to  be  at  an 
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BE  it  fo.  Thefe  things,  Glauco!  have  now  been  agreed 
on  ;  that  in  this  city  which  is  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a  per- 
fe<5t  manner,  the  women  are  to  be  common,  the  children 
common,  and  likewife  the  whole  of  education;  and,  in 
like  manner,  their  employments  both  in  peace  and  war 
are  to  be  common;  and  that  their  kings  are  to  be  fuch 
as  moft  excel  both  in  philofophy  and  in  the  arts  of  war, 
Thefe  things,  faid  he,  have  been  agreed  on.  And  rare- 
ly we  likewife  agreed  on  thefe  things,  that  when  the  go- 
vernours  are  marching  with  the  foldiers,  and  come  to 
fettle  themfelves,  they  mall  dwell  in  fuch  habitations  as 
we  formerly  mentioned,  which  have  nothing  peculiar 
to  any  one,  but  are  common  to  all:  and  befides  thefe 
houfes,  we  likewife,  if  you  remember,  agreed  on  what 
fort  of  pofleflions  they  mall  have.  I  remember,  faid  het 
that  we  were  of  opinion,  none  of  them  ought  to  pofTefs  any 
thing  as  others  do  at  prefent  j  but,  as  wrefllers  in  war  and 
guardians,  they  were  to  receive  a  reward  for  their  guar- 
dianfhip  from  others,  or  an  yearly  maintenance  on  thefe 
accounts,  and  were  to  take  care  of  themfelves  and  the 
reft  of  the  city.  You  fay  right,  faid  I.  But  after  we  have 
iinifhed  this  now,  let  us  recollect  whence  we  made  this 
<ligreflion  ;  that  we  may  now  proceed  again  in  the  fame 
way.  That  is  no  hard  matter,  faid  he:  for  you  were  men- 
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tioning  much  the  fame  things  of  the  city  with  thofe  you 
]iave  done  at  prefent,  faying  that  you  held  fuch  a  city 
to  be  good,  as  it  was  at  that  time  defcribed,  and  the  man 
to  be  good  who  refembleth  it;  whilil  yet  it  feems  you 
are  able  to  defcribc  a  better  city,  and  a  better  man.  And 
you  faid  moreover,  that  all  the  others  were  wrong,  if  this 
one  was  right.  Of  the  other  republics,  you  laid,  as  I 
remember,  there  were  four  fpecies,  which  deferved  to  be 
coniidered,  and  to  have  the  errors  in  them,  and  the  law-- 
lefs  people  in  them  obferved.  In  order  that  when  we 
have  beheld  the  whole  of  them,  and  when  we  have  a- 
greed  which  is  the  beft,  and  which  is  the  worft  man, 
we  may  inquire  whether  the  beft  man  be  the  happieft, 
and  the  worfl  the  moil  mifcrable,  or  otherwife.  And 
when  I  afkcd.  you,  which  you  call  the  four  republics,  Po- 
leznarchus  and  Adimantus  hereupon  interrupted ;  and 
you  in  this  manner  having  taken  up  the  fubject,  are  come 
to  this  part  of  the  reafoning.  You  have  recollected,  faid 
I,  moil  accurately..  As  a  wreiller  now  afford  me  again 
the  fame  opportunity,  and  whilil  I  afk  you  the  fame  que- 
flion,  endeavour  to  anfwer  what  you  was  going  to  do 
then.  If  indeed  I  be  able,  faid  I.  And  I  am  truly  de- 
iirous,  faid  he,  for  my  part,  to  hear  which  you  call  the 
four  republics.  You  {hall  hear  that,  faid  I,  without  dif- 
ficulty. For  they  are  thefe  I  mention,  and  they  have  names 
too.  There  is  that. which  is  commended  by  many,  the 
Cretan  and  the  Spartan,  There  is,  fecondly,  that  which 
has  a  fecondary  praife,  called  Oligarchy,  a  republic  full 
f  many  evils:  and  that  which  is  different  from  this  one,. 
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and  followeth  next  in  order,  a  Democracy ;  then  genuine 
Tyranny  different  from  all  thefe,  the  fourth  and  lafl  dif- 
eafe  of  a  city.  Or  have  you  any  other  form  of  a  republic 
belonging  to  any  diftincl:  fpecies  ?  For  your  little  principa- 
lities and  venal  kingdoms,  and  fuch  like  republics,  are 

fome  how  of  a  middle  kind  between  thefe,  and  one  may 

'  j 

find  of  them  as  many  among  the  barbarians  as  among 
the  Greeks.  They  are  indeed,  faid  he,  faid  to  be  very 
many,  and  very  it  range  ones.  Do  you  know  now,  faid 
I,  that  there  is  fome  how  a  neceility  that  there  be  as  many 
fpecies  of  men.  as  of  republics?  Or  do  you  imagine  that 
republics  are  generated  fome  how  of  an  oak,  or  a  rock, 
and  not  of  the  manners  of  thofe  -who  are  in  the  city,  to 
which,  as  into  a  current,  all  other  things  likewife  are 
drawn?  By  110  means  do  I  imagine,  faid  he,  they  are 
generated  from  any  thing  but  from  hence.  If  then  there 
be  five  fpecies  of  cities ;  the  fpecies  of  fouls  in  individuals 
mall  be  likewife  five.  Why  not?  We  have  already  gone 
over  that  one  which  refembleth  an  Arillocracy,  which 
we  have  rightly  pronounced  to  be  both  good  and  jufl. 
We  have  fo.  Are  we  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  go  over 
the  worfe  fpecies,  the  contentious  and  the  ambitious 
man,  who  is  formed  according  to  the  Spartan  republic;. 
and  then  him  refemblmg  an  Oligarchy;  then  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Tyrannic,  that  we  may  contemplate  the 
moil  unjuil,  and  fet  him  in  opposition  to  the  moil  juil, 
that  our  inquiry  may  be  completed?  How  after  all,  the 
moil  fmiflied  juilice  is  in  comparifon  of  the  rnoil  nniih- 
edinjuilice,  as  to  the  happinefs  or  nailery  of  tiiepoHefibri' 
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That  fo  we  may  either  follow  injuftice  being  perfuaded 
by  Thrafymachus,  or  juftice,  yielding  to  the  prefent  rea- 
foning?  By  all  means,  faid  he,  we  muft  do  fo.  Shall 
we  then,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  we  began,  confider  the 
manners  in  republics,  before  we  conlider  them  in  private 
perfons,  as  being  there  more  confpicuous  ?  And  accord- 
ing to  this  method  the  ambitious  republic  is  firft  to  be 
confidered  (for  I  have  no  other  name  to  call  it  by,  but  it 
may  be  called  either  ambitious,  or  afpiring  after  power;) 
and  along  with  it  we  mall  confider  a  man  refembling  it; 
afterwards  we  fliall  confider  an  Oligarchy,  and  a  man  re- 
fembling Oligarchy ;  and  then  again  when  we  have  view- 
ed a  Democracy,  we  mall  contemplate  a  Democratic  man ; 
and  then  in  the  fourth  place,  when  we  come  to  Tyran- 
ny, and  contemplate  it,  and  like  wife  a  tyrannic  foul, 
we  fliall  endeavour  to  become  competent  judges  of  what 
we  propofed.  Both  our  contemplation  and  judgment, 
faid  he,  would  in  this  manner  at  leail  be  agreeable  to 
reafon.  Come  then,  faid  I,  let  us  endeavour  to  tell  in 
what  manner  the  ambitious  republic  arifes  out  of  A- 
riflocracy.  Or  is  not  this  plain,  that  every  republic  chan- 
ges, by  means  of  that  part  which  holds  the  magiftra- 
cies ;  when  in  this  itfelf,  there  arifes  fedition ;  but  whilll 
this  agrees  with  itfelf,  though  the  ftate  be  extremely 
fmall,  it  is  impolTible  to  be  changed?  It  is  fo  indeed. 
How  then,  Glauco!  fhall  our  city  be  changed?  Or  in 
what  ihape  fhall  our  allies  and  rulers  fall  into  fedition 
with  one  another,  and  among  themfelves?  Or  are  you 
willing,  that,  like  Homer,  we  invoke  theMufes  to  tell  us; 
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"  How  firft  fedition  rofe."  And  mall  we  fay,  that  whilft 
they  talk  tragically,  playing  with  us,  and  rallying  us  as 
children,  they  yet  talk  ferioufly  and  fublimely?  In  what 
manner?  Some  how  thus.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  a 
city  in  this  manner  conflituted  to  be  changed.  But  as  {Uvd.fiJJ.  ".£. 
every  thing  which  is  generated  is  liable  to  corruption, 
neither  will  fuch  a  conftitution  as  this  remain  for  ever> 
but  be  diflblved.  And  its  diflblution  is  this.  Not  only 
the  vegetable  fpecies,  but  likewife  the  animal,  has  feafons 
of  fertility  and  llerility  of  foul  as  well  as  of  body,  when 
their  revolutions  complete  the  periphery  of  their  refpec- 
tive  orbits:  which  are  fhorter  to  the  fliorter  lived,  and 
contrarywife  to  fuch  as  are  the  contrary;  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  fertility  and  ilerility  of  our  race,  although 
they  are  wife  thefe  you  have  educated  to  be  governours 
of  cities,  yet  will  they  not,  for  all  that,  by  their  reafon 
joined  with  fenfation,  obferve  the  proper  feafons,  but  over- 
look them,  and  fometimes  generate  children  when  they 
ought  not.  Now  the  period  for  a  divine  generation  is  that 
which  the  perfect  number  comprehends:  and  that  for 
a  human  generation*,  is  that  whole  geometrical  number, . 
which  is  of  fuch  an  influence  as  to  regulate  the  better 
and  the  worfe  births.  Of  which  when  our  governours, 
being  ignorant,  join  our  couples  together  unfeafonably, 
the  children  fhall  neither  be  of  a  good  genius,  nor  for- 
tunate. And  though  the  former  governours  fliall  inilall 
the  bed  of  them  in  the  office,  they  neverthelefs  being  un- 
worthy of  it,  and  coming  to  have  the  power  their  fathers 

*Six  or  eight  lines  here  omitted,  as  the  text  is  unintelligible  or  corrupted. 
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had,  will  begin  to  be  negligent  of  us,  in  their  guardian- 
fhip  in  the  firft  place,  efteeming  mufic  lefs  than  they 
ought,  and  in  the  next  place  the  exercifes.      Hence  our 
youth  fhall  become  lefs  acquainted  with  muiic.    And  the 
guardians  which  mall  be  appointed  from  among  thefe, 
fhall  not  be  altogether  expert  guardians,  to  diftinguim, 
according  to  Hefiod  and  us,   the   feveral  fpecies  of  ge- 
niufes.   The  golden,  the  filver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron: 
but  whillt  iron  is  mixed  with  filver  and  brafs  with  gold, 
diflimilitude  arifes,  and  unharmonious  irregularity.   And 
\vhen  thefe  arife,  wherever  they  prevail,  they  perpetual- 
ly generate  war  and  enmity.   To  fuch  a  race  now  of  men 
as  this,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  to  fay,  that  fedition  be- 
longs whenever  it  happens  to  rife.  And  we  fhall  fay  that 
they  have  anfwered  juftly  at  leaft,  reply'd  he.      And  of 
neceflity,  faid  I,  for  they  are  mufes.    What  then,  faid  he, 
do  the  mufes  fay  next?      When  fedition  is  rifen,  faid  I, 
two  of  the  fpecies  of  geniufes,  the  iron  and  the  brazen 
will  be  carried  after  making  gain,  and  the  acquifition  of 
lands  and  houfes,  of  gold  and  filver.   But  the  golden  and 
the  filver  geniufes,  as  they  are  not  in  want,  but  naturally 
rich,  will  lead  the  foul  towards  virtue  and  the  original 
conftitution;  yet  as  they  live  in  a  violent  manner,   and 
draw  contrary  to  one  another,  they  make  an  agreement 
to  divide  their  lands  and  houfes  between  them,  and  to 
dwell  apart  one  from  another:   and  then  enilaving  thofe 
who  were  formerly  kept  by  them  as  freemen,  as  friends, 
and  tutors,  they  keep  them  as  domeftics  and  fiaves,  for 
fervice  in  war  and  for  their  own  protection.      This  re- 
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volution,  faid  he,  feems  to  me  to  arife  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner.   Shall  not  then  this  republic,  faid  I,  be  fomewhat  in 
the  middle  between  Ariftocracy  and  Oligarchy  ?    Certain- 
ly.     And  the  change  mall  happen  in  this  manner,  and 
on  this  change  what  fort  of  life  mail  it  lead?      Or  is  it 
not  plain,  that  in  fome  things  it  mall  imitate  the  for- 
mer republic,  and  in  others  Oligarchy,  as  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  two,  and  mall  likewife  have  fomewhat  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf  ?    Juil  fo,  reply 'd  he.    Shall  they  not  then, 
in  honouring  their  rulers,  and  in  this  that  their  military 
abftain  from  agriculture,  from  mechanical  and  other  gain- 
ful employments,   in  their  eftablifhing  common  meals, 
and  in  ftudying  both  gymnaftic  exercifes  and  contefts  of 
war,  in  all  thefe  things  fhall  they  not  imitate  the  former 
republic?   Yes.   But  in  this,  that  they  are  afraid  to  bring 
wife  men  into  the  magiftracy,  as  having  no  longer  any 
fuch  as  are  truly  fimple  and  inflexible,  but  fuch  as  are  of 
a  mixed  kind;   and  in  that  they  incline  for  thofe  who  are 
more  forward  and  rough,  whofe  natural  genius  is  rather 
fitted  for  war  than  peace,  and  in  that  they  efteem  tricks 
and  ilratagems,   and  fpend  the  whole  of  their  time  in 
continual  war,  in  all  thefe  refpecls  fhall  it  not  have  many 
tilings  peculiar  to  itfelf  ?      Yes.      And  fuch  as  thefe,  faid 
I,  mall  be  defirous  of  wealth,  as  thofe  who  live  in  Oli- 
garchies, and  in  an  illiberal  manner,  value  gold  and  fil- 
ver  hoarded  up,  as  having  repositories  of  their  own,  and 
domeftic  treafuries,  where  they  hoard  them  up,  and  hide 
them,  and  have  their  houfes  enclofed  about,  where,  as 
in  nefts  altogether  peculiar,  they  fquander  every  thing 
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profufely,  together  with  their  wives  and  fuch  others  as 
they  fancy.    Moil  true,  faid  he.     And  will  they  not  like- 
wife  be  fparing  of  their  fubilance,  as  valuing  it  highly, 
and  acquiring  it  not  in  an  open  manner,  but  love  to  fquan- 
der  the  fubilance  of  others,  through  their  diflblutenefs, 
and  fecretly  indulging  their  pleafures.      They  will  like- 
wife  fly  from  the  law,  as  children  from  their  father,  who 
have  been  educated  not  by  perfuafion  but  by  force,  hav- 
ing neglecled  the  true  mufe,  which  is  accompanied  with 
reafon  and  philofophy,  and  honoured  exercife  more  than 
mufic.    You  defcribe  entirely,  faid  he,  a  mixed  republic, 
compounded  of  good  and  ill.      It  is  indeed  mixed,  faid 
I.      One  thing  is  moil  remarkable  in  it,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  forward  temper,  contention,  and  ambition. 
Exceedingly,  faid  he.  Doth  not  then,  faid  I,  this  republic 
arife  in  this  manner?      And  is  it  not  of  fuch  a  kind  as 
this,  as  far  as  the  form  of  a  republic  can  be  defcribed  in 
words  where  there  is  not  perfedt  accuracy;  as  it  fufH- 
ceth  us  to  contemplate  in  defcription  likewife  the  moil 
juil  and  the  moil  unjuil  man;  and  it  were  a  work  of 
prodigious  length  to  go  over  all  republics,  and  all  the  va- 
rious manners  of  men,  without  omitting  any  thing?  Very 
right,  faid  he.  What  now  mall  the  man  be  correspondent 
co  this  republic;  how  fhall  he  be  form'd,  and  of  what 
kind?      I  imagine,  faid  Adimantus,   he  fhall  be  fome- 
what  like  Glauco  here,  at  leail  in  a  love  of  contention. 
Perhaps,  faid  I,  as  to  this  particular.      But  in  other  re- 
fpedls  he  does  not  feem  to  me  to  have  a  natural  refem- 
blance  of  him.    In  what?     He  muft  necefTarily,  faid  1^ 
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be  more  arrogant,  and  unapt  to  mufic,  but  fond  of  it: 
and  fond  to  hear  oratory,  but  not  at  all  an  orator :  and 
fuch  an  one  will  be  rough  towards  fome  flaves,  without 
defpifmg  them,  as  he  does  who  is  fufficiently  educated : 
he  will  be  mild  towards  fuch  as  are  free,  and  extremely 
fubmiflive  to  governours ;  fond  of  being  in  the  magiftra- 
cy  and  of  dignity,  reckoning  that  neither  eloquence,  nor 
any  fuch  thing,  fhould  intitle  to  magiilracy,  but  politi- 
cal management  and  military  performances,  being  a  lo- 
ver of  exercifes  and  of  hunting.  This  indeed,  faid  he5 
is  the  temper  of  that  republic.  And  fhall  not  fuch  an, 
one,  faid  I,  defpife  money,  whilft  he  is  young,  but  the 
older  he  grows,  the  more  he  will  always  value  it,  becaufe 
he  partakes  of  the  covetous  natural  temper,  and  is  not 
lincerely  affected  towards  virtue,  becaufe  deftitute  of  the 
beft  guardian.  Which,  faid  Adimantus?  Reafon,  faid  I, 
accompanied  with  mufic,  which  being  the  alone  inbred 
prefervative  of  virtue,  dwells  with  the  poileflbr  through 
the  whole  of  life.  You  fay  well,  reply'd  he.  And  furely 
at  leaft  fuch  an  ambitious  youth,  faid  I,  refcmbles  fuch 
a  city.  Certainly.  And  fuch  an  one,  faid  I,  is  formed 
fome  how,  in  this  manner.  He  happens  fometimes  to 
be  the  young  fon  of  a  worthy  father,  who  dwells  in  an 
ill  regulated  city,  and  who  fliuns  honours  and  magiftra- 
cies,  and  law-fuits,  and  all  fuch  public  bufmefs,  and 
wants  to  be  neglected  in  obfcurity,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  no  trouble.  In  what  manner  then,  faid  he,  is  he 
formed?  When  firft  of  all,  faid  I,  he  hears  his  mother 
venting  her  indignation,  becaufe  her  hufband  is  not  i 
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the  magiftracy,  and  complaining  that  flie  is  on  this  ac- 
count neglected  among  other  women,  and  that  me  ob- 
ferves  him  not  extremely  attentive  to  the  making  of  mo- 
ney, not  fighting  nor  fcolding  privately  nor  publicly  in 
courts  of  juilice;  but  behaving  on  all  thefe  occafions  in- 
dolently, and  perceiving  him  always  taken  up  about  him- 
felf,  and  treating  her  neither  with  extreme  refpect  nor  con- 
tempt. Upon  all  thefe  accounts,  being  filled  with  in- 
dignation, fhe  tells  her  fon  that  his  father  is  unmanly, 
and  extremely  remifs,  and  all  other  fuch  things  as  wives 
are  wont  to  cant  over  concerning  fuch  hufbands.  They 
are  very  many  truly,  faid  Adimantus,  and  very  much  in 
their  fpirit.  And  you  know,  faid  I,  that  the  domefcics 
like  wife  of  fuch  families,  fuch  of  them  as  appear  good- 
natured  fometimes  privately  fay  the  fame  things  to  the 
ions ;  and  if  they  fee  any  one  either  owing  money  whom 
the  father  does  not  fiie  at  law,  or  in  any  other  way  do- 
ing injuflice,  they  exhort  him  to  punifh  all  fuch  perfons 
when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  and  to  be  more  of  a  man 
than  his  father.  And  when  he  goes  abroad,  he  hears 
other  fuch  like  things.  And  he  fees  that  fuch  in  the  city 
as  mind  their  own  affairs  are  called  iimple,  and  held  in 
little  eileem,  and  that  fuch  as  mind  not  their  affairs,  are 
both  honoured  and  commended.  The  young  man  now 
hearing  and  feeing  all  thefe  things,  and  then  again  hear- 
ing the  fpeeches  of  his  father,  and  obferving  his  pur- 
fuits  in  a  near  view,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  others, 
being  drawn  by  both  thefe,  his  father  watering  and  en- 
creafing  the  rational  part  in  his  foul,  and  thefe  others  the 
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concupifcible  and  irafcible,  and  being  naturally  no  bad 
man,  but  fpoiled  by  the  bad  converfations  of  others,  he 
is  brought  to  a  mean  between  the  two,  and  delivers  up 
the  government  within  himfelf  to  a  middle  power,  that 
which  is  fond  of  contention  and  irafcible,  and  fo  he  be 
comes  a  haughty  and  ambitious  man.  You  feem,  faid 
he,  to  have  accurately  explained  the  formation  of  fuch  an 
one.  We  have  now  then,  faid  I,  the  fecond  republic  and 
the  fecond  man.  We  have,  faid  he.  Shall  we  not  after 
this  fay  with  Aefchylus? 

"  O'er  difPrent  cities  difPrent  men  are  fet." 
Or,  rather  according  to  our  plan,  mall  we  firft  eftablifh 
the  cities?  By  all  means  fo,  reply'd  he.  It  would  be 
Oligarchy  then,  I  imagine,  which  fucceeds  this  republic. 
But  what  conftitution,  faid  he,  is  it  you  call  Oligarchy? 
That  republic,  faid  I,  which  is  founded  on  men's  valua- 
tions, in  which  the  rich  bear  rule,  and  the  poor  have  no 
mare  in  the  government.  I  underftand,  faid  he.  IVlufl 
we  not  tell,  firft,  how  the  change  is  made  from  the  am- 
bitious republic  to  the  Oligarchy?  We  muft.  And  fu re- 
ly at  leaft  how  this  change  is  made,  faid  I,  is  manifeft 
even  to  the  blind.  How?  That  treafury,  faid  1,  which 
every  one  hath  filled  with  gold  deftroys  fuch  a  republic; 
for  firft  of  all,  they  find  out  for  themfelves  methods  of 
expence,  and  to  this  purpofe  ftiain  the  laws,  both  they 
and  their  wives  difobeyiiig  them.  That  is  likely,  faicl 
he.  And  afterwards,  as  1  imagine,  one  obferving  ano- 
ther, and  coming  to  rival  one  another,  the  generality  are 
rendered  of  this  kind.  It  is  likely.  And  from  hence 
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then,  faid  I,  proceeding  ftill  to  a  greater  defire  of  making 
money,  the  more  honourable  they  account  this  to  be,  the 
more  will  virtue  be  thought  dishonourable :  or  is  not  vir- 
tue fo  different  from  wealth,  that  if  each  of  them  be  pla- 
ced in  the  oppofite  arm  of  a  balance,  they  always  weigh 
oppofite  to  each  other?  Entirely  fo,  reply 'd  he.  But  whilfl 
wealth  and  the  wealthy  are  held  in  honour  in  the  city, 
both  virtue  and  the  good  muft  be  more  difhonoured.  It 
is  plain.  And  what  is  honoured  is  always  purfued,  and 
what  is  difhonoured  is  neglected.  Jufl  fo.  Inflead  then 
of  contentious  and  ambitious  men,  they  will  at  lafl  be- 
come lovers  of  gain  and  of  wealth.  The  rich,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  both  praife  and  admire,  and  bring  into 
the  magiflracy,  but  the  poor  man  they  defpife?  Certain- 
ly. And  do  not  they  then  make  laws,  marking  out  the 
boundary  of  the  Oligarchic  conftitution,and  regulating  the 
quantity  of  Oligarchic  power  according  to  the  quantity 
of  wealth,  more  to  the  more  wealthy,  and  lefs  to  the  lefs, 
intimating  that  he  who  hath  not  the  valuation  fettled  by 
law,  is  to  have  no  fhare  in  the  government  ?  And  thefe 
things  they  tranfact  violently,  by  force  of  arms,  or  efla- 
blifh  fiich  a  republic  after  they  have  previoufly  flrucken 
them  with  terror.  Is  it  not  thus  ?  Thus  indeed.  This 
then  to  fay  in  a  word  is  the  conflitution.  It  is,  reply 'd 
he.  But  what  now  is  the  nature  of  the  republic,  and 
what  are  the  faults  we  afcribed  to  it?  Firft  of  all,  faid  I, 
this  very  thing,  the  conflitution  itfelf,  what  think  you  of 
this  ?  For  confider,  if  one  mould  in  this  manner  appoint 
pilots  of  fhips,  according  to  their  valuations,  but  never 
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entrufl  one  with  a  poor  man,  though  better  fkill'd  in  pi- 
loting? They  would,  faid  he,  make  very  bad  naviga- 
tion. And  is  it  not  in  the  fame  manner  with  reference 
to  any  other  thing,  or  any  government  whatever?  I  ima- 
gine fo.  Is  it  fo  in  all  cafes  but  in  a  city,  faid  I  ?  or  is 
it  fo  with  reference  to  a  city  likewife  ?  There  moil  efpe- 
cially,  faid  he,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  moll  difficult,  and 
the  greateil  government.  Oligarchy  then  would  feem  to 
have  this  one,  which  is  fo  great  a  fault.  It  appears  fo. 
But  what?  Is  this  any  thing  lefs  than  it?  What?  That 
fuch  a  city  is  not  one,  but  of  neceility  two;  one  confifh- 
ing  of  the  poor,  and  the  other  of  the  rich,  dwelling  in 
one  place,  and  always  plotting  againil  one  another.  Tru- 
ly, faid  he,  it  is  no  way  lefs.  But  furely  neither  is  this 
a  handfome  thing,  to  be  incapable  to  wage  any  war,  be- 
caufe  of  the  neceiTity  they  are  under,  either  of  employ- 
ing the  armed  multitude,  and  of  dreading  them  more 
than  the  enemy  themfelves;  or  not  employing  them,  to 
appear  in  battle  itfelf  truly  Oligarchic,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  unwilling  to  advance  money  for  the  public 
fervice,  through  a  natural  difpofition  of  covetoufnefs. 
This  is  not  handfome.  But  what  ?  with  reference  to  what 
we  long  ago  condemned,  the  engaging  in  a  multiplicity 
of  different  things,  the  fame  perfons,  at  the  fame  time, 
minding  in  fuch  a  republic,  agriculture,  lucrative  em- 
ployments, and  military  affairs,  does  this  appear  to  be 
right?  Not  in  any  degree.  But  fee  now  whether  this 
form  of  republic  be  the  firft  which  introduceth  this  great- 
of all  evils,  What  is  that?  That  one  mall  be  allow- 
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ed  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  of  his  effects,  and  another  to 
purchafe  them  from  him,  and  the  feller  be  allowed  to 
dwell  in  the  city,  whilfl  he  belongs  to  no  one  clafs  in 
the  city,  and  is  neither  called  a  maker  of  money,  nor  me- 
chanic, nor  horfe-jpnan,  nor  foot-foldier,  but  poor  and  de- 
flitute.  It  is  the  fiiil,  faid  he.  But  yet  fuch  an  one  fhall 
not  be  prohibited  in  Oligarchic  governments,  for  other- 
wife  fome  of  them  mould  not  be  over-rich,  and  others 
altogether  poor.  Right.  But  confider  this  like  wife.  When 
fuch  a  rich  man  as  this  is  fpends  of  his  fubltance,  was  it 
of  any  more  advantage  to  the  city  with  reference  to  the 
purpofes  we  now  mentioned?  or  did  he  appear  to  be  indeed 
one  of  the  magiflrates,  but  was  in  truth  neither  magiftrate 
of  the  city,  nor  fervant  to  it,  but  a  waller  of  fubftance  ?  So 
he  appeared,  reply'd  he.  He  was  nothing  but  a  waller.  Are 
you  willing  then,  faid  I,  that  we  fay  of  him,  that  as  when  a 
drone  is  in  a  bee-cell,  it  is  the  difeafe  of  the  fwarm;  in 
like  manner  fuch  an  one,  when  a  drone  in  his  houfe,  it 
is  the  difeafe  of  the  city?  Entirely  fo,  Socrates!  reply'd 
he.  And  hath  not  God,  Adimantus !  made  all  the  wing- 
ed drones  without  any  iling;  but  thefe  with  feet,  fome 
of  them  without  flings,  and  fome  of  them  with  dread- 
ful ftings  ?  And  of  thofe  who  are  without  flings,  are  they 
who  continue  poor  to  old  age;  and  of  thofe  who  have 
flings,  are  all  thefe  who  are  called  mifchievous.  Moil 
true,  faid  he.  It  is  plain  then,  faid  I,  that  in  a  city  where 
you  obferve  there  are  poor,  there  are  fomewhere  in  that 
place  concealed  thieves  and  purfe-cutters,  and  facrilegi- 
oiis  perfons,  and  workers  of  all  other  fuch  evils.  It  is 
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plain,  faid  he.  What  then?  Do  not  you  perceive  poor 
people  in  cities  under  Oligarchic  government?  They  are 
almoft  all  fo,  faid  he,  except  the  governours.  And  do 
we  not  imagine,  faid  I,  that  there  are  many  mifchievous 
perfons  in  them  with  flings,  whom  the  magiftracy,  by 
diligence,  and  by  force,  reilrains?  We  imagine  fo  in- 
deed, faid  he.  And  fhall  we  not  fay,  that  through  want 
of  education,  through  bad  nurture,  and  a  corrupt  confli- 
tution  of  ftate,  fuch  fort  of  perfons  are  there  produced: 
We  mall  fay  fo.  Is  not  then  the  city  which  is  under  Oli- 
garchy of  fuch  a  kind  as  this,  and  hath  it  not  fuch  evils 
as  thefe,  and  probably  more  too?  It  is  nearly  fo,  faid  he. 
We  have  now  finiihed,  faid  I,  this  republic  likewife, 
which  they  call  Oligarchy,  having  its  governours  accord- 
ing to  valuation.  And  let  us  now  confider  the  man  who 
refembles  it,  in  what  manner  he  arifes,  and  what  fort  of 
man  he  is.  By  all  means,  faid  he.  And  is  not  the 
change  from  that  ambitious  one,  to  the  Oligarchic,  chief- 
ly in  this  manner?  How?  When  fuch  a  one  hath  a 
fon,  firft  of  all,  he  both  emulates  his  father,  and  follows 
his  Heps,  afterwards  he  fees  him,  011  a  fudden,  dafhed 
on  the  city,  as  on  a  rock,  and  walling  both  his  fubilance 
and  himfelf,  cither  in  the  ofS.ce  of  a  general,  or  fome  o- 
ther  principal  magistracy ;  then  falling  into  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  deftroyed  by  fycophants,  either  put  to  death,  or  flrip'd 
of  his  dignities,  difgraced,  and  lofing  all  his  fubilance. 
It  is  likely,  faid  he.  When  he  hath  feen,  and  fufFered 
thofe  things,  friend!  and  hath  loft  his  fubilance,  he  in- 
flantly  in  a  terror,  pulheth  headlong  from  the  throne  of 
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his  foul,  that  ambitious  and  forward  difpofition,  and  be- 
ing humbled  by  his  poverty,  turns  to  the  making  of 
money,  lives  meanly  and  fparingly,  and  applying  to 
work,  fcrapes  together  fubilance.  Or  do  you  not  ima- 
gine, that  fuch  a  man  will  then  feat  in  that  throne  the 
covetous  and  avaricious  difpofition,  and  make  it  a  migh- 
ty king  within  himfelf,  deck'd  out  with  Perfian  crowns, 
and  bracelets,  and  fceptres?  I  imagine  fo,  faid  he.  But 
he,  I  imagine,  having  placed  both  the  rational  and  the 
ambitious  difpofition  low  on  the  ground,  on  either  fide, 
and  having  enflaved  them  under  it,  the  one  he  allows  to 
reafon  on  nothing,  nor  ever  to  inquire  but  in  what  way 
lelTer  fubilance  mall  be  made  greater;  and  the  other  a- 
gain  he  allows  to  admire  and  honour  nothing  but  riches 
and  rich  people,  and  to  receive  honour  011  no  other  ac- 
count, but  the  acquifition  of  money,  or  whatever  condu- 
ceth  towards  it.  There  is  no  other  change,  faid  he,  of 
an  ambitious  youth  to  a  covetous  one  fo  fudden  and  fo 
powerful  as  this.  Is  not  this  then,  faid  I,  the  Oligar- 
chic man?  And  the  change  into  fuch  an  one,  is  from  a 
man  refembling  that  republic,  from  which  the  Oligarchic 
republic  arifeth.  Let  us  confider  now  if  he  any  way  re- 
fembleth  it.  Let  us  confider.  Does  he  not,  in  the  firil 
place,  referable  it  in  valuing  money  above  all  things? 
Why  does  he  not?  And  furely  at  leaft  in  being  fparing 
and  laborious,  fatisfying  only  his  neceffary  deiires,  and 
not  allowing  of  any  other  expences,  but  fubduing  the 
other  defires  as  foolim.  Certainly.  And  being,  faid  I? 
an  emaciated  man,  and  making  gain  of  every  tiling^ 
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a  hoarding-up  perfon,  fuch  as  the  multitude  extols 

would  not  this  be  the  man  who  refembleth  fuch  a  re- 
public? It  appears  fo  to  me,  reply'd  he.  Riches  then 
mint  be  moil  valued  both  by  the  city  and  by  fuch  a 
man.  For  I  do  not  imagine,  faid  I,  that  fuch  a  man 
hath  applied  his  mind  to  education.  I  do  not  imagine 
he  has,  faid  he;  for  he  would  not  have  taken  a  blind 
one  to  be  the  leader  of  his  life.  But  farther  ftill,  conildcr 
this  attentively,  faid  I,  mall  we  not  fay  that  there  are  in 
him  from  the  want  of  education,  the  defires  of  the  drone, 
fome  of  them  beggarly,  and  fome  of  them  mifchievous, 
forcibly  kept  in  by  fome  other  defire?  Entirely  fo,  faid 
he.  Do  you  know  then,  faid  I,  where  you  will  bell  ob- 
ferve  their  wickednefs?  Where,  faid  he?  In  their  tute- 
lages of  orphans,  or  in  whatever  elfe  of  this  kind  comes 
in  their  way,  where  they  have  it  much  in  their  power  to 
do  injuftice.  True.  And  is  not  this  now  manifefl  that 
in  every  other  commerce  of  life,  wherever  fuch  an  one 
acts  fo  as  to  be  approven,  appearing  to  be  juft,  and  by  a 
certain  moderate  behaviour,  reflrains  the  other  wrong 
delires  within  him,  he  does  fo,  not  from  any  perfuafion, 
that  it  is  not  better  to  indulge  them,  nor  from  fober  rea- 
fon,  but  from  necefilty  and  fear,  trembling  for  the  reft 
of  his  fubftance.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  And  truly,  faid  I, 
friend!  you  mall  rind  in  the  moil  of  them  defires  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  drone,  where  there  is  occafion 
to  fpend  the  things  of  others.  Very  much  fo,  faid  he. 
Such  a  one  as  this  then  will  not  be  without  fedition  with- 
in himfelf;  nor  be  one,  but  a  kind  of  double  man;  he 
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will  however  have  for  the  moil  part  defires  governing  o- 
ther  defires,  the  better  governing  the  worfe.   It  is  fo.  And 
011  thefe  accounts  fuch  a  one,  as  I  imagine,  will  be  more 
decent  than  many  others,  but  the  true  virtue  of  a  har- 
monized and  coniiilent  foul  would  far  efcape  him.   It  ap- 
pears fo  to  me.   And  the  parfimonious  man  will,  in  pri- 
vate life,  be  but  a  poor  rival  for  any  victory,  or  in  any 
conteil  of  the  honourable  kind.      And  being  unwilling, 
for  the  fake  of  good  reputation,  or  for  any  fuch  conteils, 
to  fpend  his  fubflaiice,  being  afraid  to  waken  up  expen- 
five  defires,  or  any  alliance  or  conteil  of  this  kind,  fight- 
ing  with  a  fmall  part  of  his  forces  in  an  Oligarchic  man- 
ner, he  is  generally  defeated,  and  makes  rich.    Very  true, 
£iid  he.      Do-  we  then  yet  hefitate,  faid  I,  to  rank  the  co- 
vetous and  parfimonious  man  as  moil  of  all  refembling 
the  city  under  Oligarchic  government?      By  no  means,, 
faid  he.      Democracy  now,  as  feems,  is  next  to  be  confi- 
dered,  in  what  manner  it  arifes,  and  what  kind  of  mail- 
it  produce th  when  arifen;  that   underftanding  the   na- 
ture of  fuch  a  man,  we  may  bring  him  to  a  trial.    We 
ihall  in  this  method,  faid  he,  proceed  in  a  confiilency 
with  ourfelves.      Is  not,  faid  I,  the  change  from  Oligar- 
chy to  Democracy,  produced  in  fome  fuch  way  as  this, 
through  the  infatiable  defire  of  the  propofed  good,   viz. 
the  dciire  of  becoming  as  rich  as  poffible.      How  now? 
As  thofe  who  are  governours  in  it,  govern  on  account  of 
iheir  poileiling  great  riches,  they  will  be  unwilling,   I 
imagine,  to  rellrain  by  law  fuch  of  the  youth  as  are  dif- 
folute  from  having  the  liberty  of  fquandering  and 
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ing  their  fubftance;  that  fo,  by  purchafmg  the  fubflance 
of  fuch  perfons,  and  lending  them  on  ufury,  they  may 
ftill  become  both  richer,  and  be  held  in  greater  honour. 
They  will  be  more  unwilling  than  any  other.  And  is  not 
this  already  manifefl  in  the  city,  that  it  is  impoilible  for 
the  citizens  to  hold  riches  in  elteem,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fufficiently  to  poflefs  temperance,  but  either  the  one 
or  the  other  muft  of  neceility  be  neglected?  It  is  abun- 
dantly plain,  faid  he.  But  whilft  in  Oligarchies  they  ne- 
glevfl  education,  and  fuffer  the  youth  to  grow  licentious, 
they  lay  fometimes  under  a  neceility  of  becoming  poor, 
fuch  as  are  of  no  ungenerous  difpofition.  Very  much  fo. 
And  thefe,  I  imagine,  fit  in  the  city,  fitted  both  with  flings 
and  with  armour,  fome  of  them  in  debt,  others  in  con- 
tempt, others  in  both,  hating  and  confpiring  againft  thofe 
who  poiTefs  their  fubftance,  and  others  likewife  being  de- 
iirous  of  a  change.  Thefe  things  are  fo.  But  the  mo- 
ney-catchers ilill  brooding  over  it,  and  not  feeming  to 
obferve  thefe;  but  wherever  they  fee  any  of  the  reft  giv- 
ing way,  they  wound  them  by  throwing  money  into  their 
hands,  and  drawing  to  themfelves  exorbitant  ufury,  fill 
the  city  with  plenty  of  drones,  and  of  poor.  Kow  can 
there  be,  faid  he,  but  great  plenty.  Nor  yet,  faid  I,  when 
fo  great  an  evil  is  burning  in  the  city,  are  they  willing  to 
extinguifh  it,  not  even  by  that  method,  reftraining  any 
one  from  {pending  his  fubflance  at  plealiire;  nor  yet  to 
take  that  method,  by  which,  according  to  the  fecond  law, 
fuch  diforder  might  be  removed.  According  to  which? 
According  to  that,  which  after  that  other,  is  fecondarv:2 
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obliging  the  citizens  to  apply  to  virtue :  for  if  one  fhould 
enjoin  them  to  trade  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  volun- 
tary commerce,  and  upon  their  own  hazard,  they  fhould 
in  a  lefs  ihameful  way  make  money  in  the  city,  and  like- 
wife  lefs  of  thofe  evils  we  have  now  mentioned  mould 
arife  in  it.   Much  lefs,  faid  he.   But  at  prefent,  faid  I,  by 
means  of  all  thefe  things,  the  governours  render  the  go- 
verned of  this  kind.   And  do  they  not  render  both  them- 
felves  and  all  belonging  to  them,   and  the  youth  like- 
wife,  luxurious  and  idle  with  refpect  to  all  the  exercifes 
of  body  and  of  mind,   and  effeminate  in  bearing  both 
pleafures  and  pains,  and  likewife  indolent?      What  elfe? 
As  to  themfelves,  they  neglect  every  thing  but  the  mak- 
ing of  money,  and  make  no  more  account  of  virtue  than 
the  poor  do.    They  do  not  indeed.    After  they  are  train- 
ed up  in  this  manner.   When  thefe  governours  and  their 
fubjedls  meet  together  either  on  the  road  in  their  jour- 
neying, or  in  any  other  meetings,  either  at  public  fhows, 
or  military  marches,   either  when  fellow-failors  or  fel- 
low-fold iers,  or  when  they  fee  one  another  in  common 
dangers,  by  no  means  are  the  poor  in  thefe  cafes  con- 
temned by  the  rich;   but  very  often  a  robuil  fellow  poor 
and  fun-burnt,  when  he  has  his  rank  in  battle  befide  a 
rich  man  bred  up  in  the  ihade,  and  fwoln  with  a  great 
deal  of  adventitious  flefh,  and  fees  him  panting  for  breath 
and  in  agony,  do  not  you  imagine  that  he  thinks  it  is 
through  their  own  fault  that  fuch  fellows  grow  rich, 
and  that  they  fay  to  one  another,  when  they  meet  in  pri- 
vate, that  our  rich  men  are  good  for  nothing  at  all?      I 
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know  very  well,  faid  he,  that  they  do  fo.  For  as  a  dif- 
eafed  body  needs  but  the  fmalleil  fhock  from  without  to 
render  it  fickly,  and  fometimes  without  any  impreflion 
from  without  is  in  fedition  with  itfelf,  mall  not  in  like 
manner  a  city  refembling  it  in  thefe  things,  on  the  fmal- 
led  occafion  from  without,  when  either  the  one  party  mak- 
eth  an  alliance  with  the  Oligarchic,  or  the  other  with  the 
Democratic,  be  fickly  and  fight  with  itfelf,  and  fome- 
times without  thefe  things  from  abroad,  be  in  fedition? 
And  extremely  fo.  A  Democracy  then,  as  I  imagine,  ari- 
fes  when  the  poor  prevailing  over  the  rich,  kill  fome,  and 
banifli  others,  and  fhare  the  places  in  the  republic,  and 
the  magiitracies  equally  among  the  remainder,  and  for 
the  moft  part  the  magidracies  are  difpofed  in  it  by  lot. 
This  truly,  faid  he,  is  the  eftabliiliment  of  a  Democracy, 
whether  it  arife  by  force  of  arms,  or  through  others  with- 
drawing themfelves  through  fear.  In  what  manner  now, 
faid  I,  do  thefe  live,  and  what  fort  of  a  republic  is  this; 
for  it  is  plain  that  a  man  of  this  kind  mall  appear  fome 
Democratic  one?  It  is  plain,  faid  he.  Is  not  then  the 
city,  in  the  firft  place,  full  of  all  freedom  of  action,  and 
of  fpeech,  and  of  liberty,  to  do  in  it  what  any  one  in- 
clines? So  truly  it  is  laid  at  lead,  reply 'd  he.  And  where- 
ever  there  is  liberty,  it  is  plain,  that  every  one  will  regu- 
late his  own  method  of  life  in  whatever  way  he  pleafes. 
It  is  plain.  And,  I  imagine,  that  in  fuch  a  republic  mod 
efpecially,  there  would  arife  men  of  all  kinds.  How  can 
it  be  other  wife?  This,  faicl  I,  feems  to  be  the  fined  of 
all  republics,  as  a  variegated  robe  diverfillccl  with  all  kinds 
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of  flowers,  fo  this  republic,  variegated  with  all  forts  of 
manners,  appears  the  fineft.    What  elfe,  faid  he?    And  it 
is  likely,  faid  I,  that  the  multitude  judge  this  republic 
to  be  the  befl,  like  children  and  women  gazing  at  varie- 
gated things.  Very  likely,  faid  he.      And  it  is  very  pro- 
per at  leaft,  happy  friend !  faid  I,  to  fearch  for  a  republic 
in  fuch  a  ftate  as  this.   How  now?   Becaufe  it  contains  all 
kinds  of  republics  on  account  of  liberty ;   and  it  appears 
necefTary  for  any  one  who  wants  to  conftitute  a  city,  as  we 
do  at  prefent,   to  come  to  a  Democratic  city,  as  to  a  ge- 
neral fair  of  republics,   and  chufe  that  form  which  he 
fancies.     It  is  likely  indeed,  faid  he,  he  fliould  not  be  in 
want  of  models.     But  what  now,  faid  I,  is  not  this  a  di- 
vine and  fweet  manner  of  life  for  the  prefent.  To  be  un- 
der no  neceflity  in  fuch  a  city  to  govern,  not  though  you 
were  able  to  govern,  nor  yet  to  be  fubjedt  unlefs  you  in- 
cline, nor  to  be  engaged  in  war  when  others  are,  nor  to 
live  in  peace  when  others  do  fo  unlefs  you  be  deiirous  of 
peace:   and  though  there  be  a  law  retraining  you  from 
governing  or  adminiftering  juftice,  to  govern  neverthe- 
lefs,  and  adminifter  juftice  if  you  incline.      It  is  likely, 
faid  he,  it  is  pleafant  for  the  prefent  at  leaft.      But  what 
now,  is  not  the  meeknefs  of  fome  of  thofe  who  are  con- 
demned very  curious  ?    Or  have  you  not  as  yet  obferved, 
in  fuch  a  republic,  men  condemned  to  death  or  banim- 
ment,  yet  neverthelefs  continuing  ftill,  and  walking  up 
and  down  openly,  and  as  if  no  one  minded  or  obferved 
him,  the  condemned  man  returns  like  a  hero?      I  have 
obferved  very  many,  faid  he.    But  is  not  this  indulgence 
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ef  the  city  very  generous,  and  not  at  all  to  fay  the  fmall 
regard,  but  the  contempt  it  fhows  for  all  thofe  things  we 
celebrated  fo  much  when  we  fettled  our  city,  how  that 
unlefs  one  had  an  extraordinary  genius,  he  never  would 
become  a  good  man,  unlefs  when  a  child  he  were  in- 
ftantly  educated  in  things  handfome,  and  fliould  diligent- 
ly apply  to  all  thefe  things:  how  magnanimoufly  it  de- 
ipifes  all  thefe  things,  and  does  not  regard  from  what 
fort  of  purfuits  one  comes  to  act  in  political  affairs,  but 
honours  him  if  he  only  fay  he  is  well  affected  towards 
the  multitude?  This  contempt,  faid  he,  is  very  generous 
indeed.  Thefe  now,  faid  I,  and  fuch  things  as  are  a-kin 
to  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  a  Democracy,  and  it  would 
be,  as  appears,  a  pleafant  fort  of  republic,  anarchical,  and 
variegated,  distributing  a  certain  equality  to  all  alike  with- 
out distinction.  What  you  fay,  reply 'd  he,  is  quite  ma- 
nifeft.  Confider  now,  faid  I,  what  fort  of  man  fuch  an  v 
one  is  in  private,  or,  firil,  mult  we  not  consider  as  we  did 
with  refpect  to  the  republic  in  what  manner  he  arifesi' 
Yes,  faid  he.  And  does  he  not  in  this  manner  arife  from 
that  pariimonious  one,  who  was  under  the  Oligarchy  as  a 
fon,  I  imagine,  train'd  up  by  his  father  in  his  manners? 
Why  not?  Such  a  one  by  force  governs  his  own  plea- 
lures,  thefe  of  them  which  are  expenfive,  and  tend  not 
towards  making  money,  and  which  are  called  unnecef- 
fary  ones.  It  is  plain,  faid  he.  Are  you  willing  then,  faid 
I,  that  we  may  not  reafon  in  the  dark,  firil  to  determine 
what  defires  are  neceffary,  and  what  are  not  ?  I  am  con- 
tent, faid  he.  May  not  fuch  be  juilly  called  neceflary, 

U  u 
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which  we  are  not  able  to  remove,  and  fuch  as  when  gra- 
tified are  of  advantage  to  us;  for  both  thefe  kinds  our 
nature  is  under  a  neceffity  to  purfue;  is  it  not?      Very- 
ftrongly.    This  then  we  lhall  juftly  fay  makes  the  necef- 
fary  part  in  our  defires.  Juftly.   But  what  now?  Such  de- 
fires  as  one  may  banifli,  if  he  ftudy  it  from  his  youth, 
and  fuch  as  whilft  they  remain  do  no  good,  if  we  fay  of 
thefe  that  they  are  not  neceiTary,  fhall  we  not  fay  right? 
Right  indeed.  Let  us  chiife  out  a  fample  of  each  of  them, 
that  we  may  uiiderftand  by  an  example  what  they  are. 
It  is  proper.   Is  not  the  defire  of  eating,  fo  far  as  is  con- 
ducive towards  health  and  good  habit  of  body ;  and  the 
delire  of  food  and  victuals,  may  it  not  be  confidered  as  of 
the  neceffary  kind?    I  imagine  fo.    The  defire  of  food  at 
lead  is  indeed  iieceilary  on  both  accounts,  as  meat  is  ad- 
vantageous, and  as  the  \vant  of  it  muft  put  an  end  to 
life  altogether.    It  is..  And  the  defire  of  victuals  is  like- 
wife  necefiary  if  it  any  how  contribute  any  thing  towards 
the  good  habit  of  the  body.   Certainly.   But  what?    Such 
defire  even  of  thefe  things  as  goes  beyond  thefe  purpo- 
fes,  or  fuch  defire  as  refpects  other  meats  than  thefe,  and 
yet  is  capable  of  being  curb'd  in  youth,  and  by  being  dif- 
ciplined,  to  be  removed  from  many  things,  and  which 
is  hurtful  both  to  the  body,  and  hurtful  to  the  foul  with  re- 
ference to  her  attaining  wifdom  and  temperance,  may  not 
liich  defire  be  rightly  called  unneceffary.      Moft  rightly 
indeed^      And  may  we  not  call  thefe  expenfive  like  wife, 
and  the  others  frugal,  as  they  are  conducive  towards  the 
actions  of  life  ?    Why  not  ?     In  the  fame  manner,  fur.ely. 
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fliall  we  fay  of  venereal  defires,  and  the  others.  In  the 
fame  manner.  And  did  we  not  by  him  whom  we  juft 
now  denominated  the  drone,  mean  one  who  was  full  of 
fuch  defires  and  pleafures,  and  was  governed  by  the  un~ 
neceflary  defires  ?  but  that  he  who  was  under  the  necef- 
fary  ones  was  the  parfimonious  and  Oligarchic.  With- 
out doubt.  Let  us  again  mention,  faid  I,  how  the  Demo- 
cratic arifes  from  the  Oligarchic ;  and  to  me  he  appears 
to  arife  in  great  meafure  thus.  How  ?  When  a  young  man 
bred  up,  as  we  now  mentioned,  without  proper  inftruc- 
tion,  and  in  a  parfimonious  manner,  comes  to  tafle  the 
honey  of  the  drones,  and  aflbciates  with  thofe  vehement 
and  terrible  creatures  who  are  able  to  procure  all  forts  of 
pleafures,  and  every  way  diverfified,  and  from  every  quar- 
ter. Thence  imagine  there  is  fome  how  the  beginning 
of  a  change  in  him  from  the  Oligarchic  to  the  Demo- 
cratic. There  is  great  neceffity  for  it,  faid  he.  And  as 
the  city  was  changed  by  the  affiftance  of  an  alliance  from 
without  with  one  party  of  it  with  which  it  was  a-kin, 
mall  not  the  youth  be  changed  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
the  affiilance  of  one  fpecies  of  defires  from  without,  to 
another  within  him  which  refembleth  it,  and  is  a-kin  to 
it?  By  all  means.  And  I  imagine  at  leafl,  if  by  any  al- 
liance there  be  given  counter-affiftance  to  the  Oligarchic 
party  within  him,  either  any  how  by  his  father,  or  by 
the  others  of  the  family,  both  admonifhing  and  upbraid- 
ing him,  then  truly  arifes  fedition,  and  oppofition,  and  a 
fight  within  him  with  himfelf.  Why  does  there  not  ?  And 
fometimes  indeed,  I  imagine,  the  Democratic  party  yields 

U    U     2 
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to  the  Oligarchic,  and  fome  of  the  defires  are  deilroyed, 
fome  of  them  retire,  on  the  rife  of  a  certain  modeily  in 
the  foul  of  the  youth,  and  he  is  again  rendered  fomewhat 
decent.    It  happeneth  fometimes,  faid  he.    And  again,  I 
imagine,  that  when  fome  defires  retire,  there  are  others 
a-kiii  to  them  which  grow  up,  and  through  inattention 
to  the  father's  inftrucliion,  become  both  many  and  power- 
ful.   It  is  wont,  faid  he,  to  happen  fo.    And  do  they  not 
draw  towards  intimacies  among  themfelves,  and  meeting 
privately  together,  generate  a  multitude?  What  elfe?   And 
at  length,  I  imagine,  they  feize  the  citadel  of  the  foul  of 
the  youth,  finding  it  evacuated  both  of  noble  learning  and 
purfuits  and  of  true  reafoning,  which  truly  are  the  bell 
watchmen  and  guardians  in  thetinderftandings  of  men  be- 
loved of  the  Gods.  Very  much  fo,faid  he.  And  then  indeed, 
f-alfe  and  boafting  reaibnings  and  opinions,  milling  up  in 
their  ftead,po£Teis  the  fame  place  in  fuch  a  one.  Strongly  fo,.. 
laid  he.  And  does  he  not  now  again,  on  coming  among  thofc- 
Lotophagi,  dwell  with  them  openly?  And  if  anyai&ftanee' 
come  from  his  friends  to  the  parfimonious  part  of  his 
foul,  thofe  boailing  reafonings  Ihutting  the  gates  of  the 
royal  wall  againll  it,  neither  give  enterance  to  this  alli- 
ance, nor  to  the  ambaiiadorial  admonitions  of  private  old 
men;   but  lighting  againft  thefe,  hold  the  government 
i-hemfelves.    And  denominating  modefty  to  be  ftupidity, 
they  thruft  it  out  difgracefully  as  a  fugitive,  and  tempe- 
rance they  call  uiimanlinefs,  and  abufing  it  mod  ihame- 
fully,  thruil  it  out;,  and  perfuading  themfelves  that  HICK 
deration,  and  decent  expence,  are  no  other  than  ruflicitY. 
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and  illiberality,  they  expel  them  their  territories,  with 
many  other  and  unprofitable  defires.  This  they  do  migh- 
tily. And  after  that  they  have  emptied  and  cleared  of  all 
thefe  defires  the  foul  that  is  held  down  by  them,  and  is 
initiated  in  all  the  great  myfleries,  they  next  lead  in,  with 
encomiums  and  applaufes,  infolence  and  anarchy,  and 
luxury,  and  impudence,  (hilling  with  a  great  retinue,  and 
crowned  with  crowns;  infolence,  they  denominate  Edu- 
cation ;  anarchy  they  call  Liberty ;  luxury  they  call  Mag- 
nificence; and  impudence  they  call  Manhood.  Is  it  not, 
faid  I,  fome  how  in  this  manner,  that  a  youth  changes, 
from  one  bred  up  with  the  neceflary  defires  into  theJi- 
centioumefs  and  remifTnefs  of  the  urmecefTary  and  unpro-, 
fitable  pleafures  ?  And  very  plainly  fo,  reply 'd  he.  And 
fuch  a  one,  I  imagine,  after  this  leads  his  life,  expending 
his  fubflaiice,  his  labour,  and  his  time  no  more  on  the"' 
necefTary  than  the  unneceiTary  pleafures:  and  if  he  be. 
fortunate,  and  be  not  exceffively  debauched,  when  he  is 
fomewhat  more  advanced  in  years,  and  when  the  great 
croud  of  defires  is  over,  he  admits  a  part  of  thofe  which 
were  thruft  out,  and  does  not  deliver  himielf  wholly  up, 
to  fuch  as  had  intruded,  but  regulates  his  pleafures  by 
a  fort  of  equality,  and  fo  lives  delivering  up  the  govern- 
ment of  hirnfelf  to  every  incidental  defire  as  it  chanceth, 
till  it  be  fatisfied,  and  then  to  another,  undervaluing  none 
of  them,  but  indulging  them  all  alike.  Entirely  fo.  And 
fuch  a  one,  faid  I,  does  not  liilen  to  true  reafoning,  nor 
admit  it  into  the  citadel,  if  any  mould  tell  him  that  there 
are  fome  pleafures  of  the  worthy  and  the  good  defires,. 
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and  others  of  the  ill  ones :  and  that  he  ought  to  purfue 
and  honour  thofe,  but  to  chailife  and  fubject  thefe.  But, 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  he  difTents,  and  fays  that  they  are  all 
alike,  and  ought  to  be  held  in  equal  honour.  Whoever 
is  thus  affected,  faid  he,  acts  in  this  manner  very  power- 
fully. And  does  he  not  live,  faid  I,  from  day  to  day,  indul- 
ging after  this  manner  every  incidental  defire,  fometimes 
indulging  himfelf  in  drinking  ftrong  drink,  and  in  mufic, 
fometimes  drinking  water,  and  extenuating  himfelf  by 
abilinence ;  then  again  minding  the  exercifes ;  fometimes 
too  he  is  quite  indolent  and  carelefs  about  every  thing; 

then  again  he  applies  as  it  were  to  philofophy, many 

times  he  acts  the  part  of  a  politician,  and  in  a  defultory 
manner  fays  and  does  whatever  happens :  if  at  any  time 
he  affects  to  imitate  any  of  the  military,  thither  he  is 
carried;  or  of  the  mercantile,  then  again  hither;  nor  is 
his  life  regulated  by  any  order,  or  any  neceffity,  but  deem- 
ing this  fort  of  life  pleafant,  and  free,  and  happy,  he  fol- 
loweth  it  throughout?  You  have  entirely,  faid  he,  gone 
through  the  life  of  one  who  puts  all  laws  whatever  on 
a  level.  I  imagine  at  leaft,  faid  I,  that  he  is  multiform, 
and  full  of  very  different  manners ;  and  that  like  the  city, 
he  is  fine,  and  variegated,  and  that  very  many  men  and 
•women  would  defire  to  imitate  his  life,  as  he  hath  in 
him  a  great  many  patterns  of  republics  and  of  manners. 
He  hath  fo,  faid  he.  What  now?  Shall  fuch  a  man  as 
this  be  ranked  as  refembling  a  Democracy,  as  he  may 
truly  be  called  Democratic?  Let  him  be  ranked,  faid  he. 
But  it  yet  remains  that  we  go  over,  faid  1,  the  moil  ex- 
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cellent  republic,  and  the  moil  excellent  man,  viz.  Tyran-. 
ny,  and  the  Tyrant.  It  does,  fa  id  he.  Come  then,  friend 
companion !  in  what  manner  does  Tyranny  arife ;  for  it 
is  almoft  plain  that  the  change  is  from  Democracy?  It 
is  plain.  Does  not  Tyranny  arife  in  the  fame  manner 
from  Democracy,  as  Democracy  does  from  Oligarchy? 
How?  What  did  Oligarchy,  faid  I,  propofe  as  its  good, 
and  according  to  what  was  it  confcituted?  It  was  with 
a  view  to  become  extremely  rich,  was  it  not?  Yes.  An 
infatiable  dciire  then  of  riches,  and  a  neglect  of  other 
things,  through  attention  to  making  money,  deftroyeth 
it.  True,  faid  he.  And  with  reference  to  that  which  De- 
mocracy denominated!  good,  an  infatiable  thirft  of  it  de- 
ilroys  it  likewife?  But  what  is  it  you  fay  it  denominates 
good?  Liberty,  faid  I.  For  this  you  are  told  is  moil  beau- 
tiful in  a  city  which  is  under  a  Democracy,  and  that  for 
the  fake  of  liberty  any  one  who  is  naturally  of  a  free 
fpirit  chufes  to  live  in  it  alone.  This  word,  Liberty,  faid 
he,  is  indeed  often  mentioned.  Does  not  then,  faid  I,  as 
I  was  going  to  fay,  the  infatiable  defire  of  this,  and  the 
neglect  of  other  things,  change  even  this  republic,  and 
prepare  it  to  fiand  in  need  of  a  tyrant?  How,  faid  he. 
When  a  city,  faid  I,  is  under  a  Democracy,  and  is  thirft- 
ing  after  liberty,  and  happens  to  have  bad  cup-bearers 
appointed  it,  and  grows  drunk  with  an  unmixed  draught 
of  it  beyond  what  is  iieceiTary,  it  puniihes  even  the  go- 
vernours  if  they  will  not  be  entirely  tame,  and  afford  a 
deal  of  liberty,  accufing  them  as  corrupted,  and  leaning 
towards  Oligarchy.  That  they  do,  faid  he.  But  fuch  as  are 
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obedient  to  magiftrates,  they  abufe,faid  I,  as  willing  flaves, 
and  good  for  nothing,  and  both  in  private  and  in  public, 
commend  and  honour  magistrates  who  refemble  fubjects, 
and  fubjects  who  refemble  magiilrates;  muft  they  not  in 
fuch  a  city,  of  neceflity,  go  to  the  higher!  pitch  of  liber- 
ty? Why  muft  they  not?  And  muft  not  this  inbred  anar- 
chy, friend!  defcend  into  private  families,  and  in  the  end 
reach  even  the  brutes?  How,  faid  he,  do  we  fay  fuch  a 
thing  as  this?  Juil  as  if,  faid  I,  a  father  fhould  accuilom 
himfelf  to  refemble  a  child,  and  to  be  afraid  of  his  fons, 
and  the  fon  accuftom  himfelf  to  refemble  his  father,  and 
neither  to  revere  nor  to  {land  in  awe  of  his  parents,  that  fo 
indeed  he  may  be  free,  as  if  a  flranger  were  to  be  equal- 
led with  a  citizen,  and  a  citizen  with  a  flranger,  and  in 
like  manner,  a  foreigner.  It  is  jufl  fo,  faid  he.  Thefe  things, 
faid  I,  and  other  little  things  of  a  like  nature  happen. 
The  teacher  in  fuch  a  city  fears  and  flatters  the  fcholars, 
and  the  fcholars  defpife  their  teachers  and  their  tutors  in 
like  manner:  and  in  general  the  youth  refemble  the  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  rival  it  with  them  both  in  words 
and  deeds:  and  the  old  men  fitting  down  with  the  young, 
are  full  of  merriment  and  pleafantry,  mimicking  the 
youth,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  morofe  and  defpo- 
tic.  It  is  entirely  fo,  reply'd  he.  But  that  highefl  pitch, 
faid  I,  of  the  liberty  of  the  multitude,  how  great  it  is  in 

fuch  a  citv  as  this,  when  the  men  and  women-flaves  are 
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no  lefs  free  than  thofe  who  purchafe  them,  and  how 
great  an  equality  and  liberty  the  wives  have  with  their 
luifbands,  and  huibands  with  their  wives,  we  have  almofl 
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forgotten  to  mention.  Shall  we  not  then,  according  to 
Aefchylus,  faid  he,  fay  whatever  now  comes  into  our 
mouth.  By  all  means,  faid  1;  and  accordingly  I  do  fay 
in  this  manner;  with  reference  even  to  the  brute  creatures, 
fuch  of  them  as  are  under  men's  difcipline,  how  much 
more  free  they  are  in  fuch  a  city,  one  who  has  not  ex- 
perience of  it  will  not  eafily  believe:  for  readily  even  the 
puppies,  according  to  the  proverb,  refemble  their  miftrefTes; 
and  the  horfes  and  afles  are  accuftomed  to  go  freely  and 
gracefully,  marching  up  againil  any  one  they  meet  on 
the  road  unlefs  he  give  way;  and  many  other  fuch  things 
happen  full,  in  like  manner,  of  liberty.  You  tell  me,  faid 
he,  my  dream ;  for  I  have  often  met  with  this  when  go- 
ing into  the  country.  But  do  you  obferve,  faid  I,  what 
is  the  fum  of  all  thofe  things  collected  together?  How 
delicate  it  maketh  the  foul  of  the  citizens,  in  fo  much, 
that  if  any  one  bring  near  to  them  any  thing  of  flavery, 
they  are  filled  with  indignation,  and  cannot  endure  it. 
And  do  you  know,  that  at  length  they  regard  not  even 
the  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  that  no  one  whatever  by 
any  manner  of  means  may  become  their  mailer.  I  know 
it  well,  faid  he.  This  now,  friend!  faid  I,  is  that  govern- 
ment fo  beautiful  and  youthful,  whence  Tyranny  fprings, 
as  it  appears  to  me.  Youthful  truly,  reply 'd  he !  but  what 
comes  after  this  ?  The  fame  thing,  faid  I,  which  fpring- 
ing  up  as  a  difeafe  in  Oligarchy,  deftroyed  it;  the  fame 
ariiing  here  in  a  greater  and  more  powerful  manner, 
through  its  licentioufnefs,  enilaves  the  Democracy:  and 
in  reality,  the  doing  any  thing  to  excefs,  is  wont  to 

X  x 
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fion  a  mighty  change  to  the  reverfe:   thus  in  feafons,  in- 
vegetable  and  in  animal  bodies,  and  in  republics  as  much 
as  any.   It  is  probable,  faid  he.  And  exceffive  liberty  feems 
to  change  into  nothing  elfe  but  exceffive  ilavery,  both 
with  a  private  perfon  and  a  city.    It  is  probable  indeed. 
It  is  probable  then,  faid  I,  that  out  of  no  other  republic 
is  Tyranny  conilituted  but  out  of  Democracy,  out  of  the 
moil  exceilive  liberty  I  imagine  the  greateil  and  mofl  fa- 
vage  flavery.   There  is  indeed,  faid  he,  reafon  for  it.    But 
this  1  imagine,  faid  I,  was  not  what  you  was  afking.  But 
what  is  that  difeafe  which  enilaves  Democracy,  refem- 
bling  that  which  deilroys  Oligarchy  ?     You  fay  true,  re- 
ply'd  he.     That  then,  faid  I,  I  called  the  race  of  idle  and 
prof  Life  men,   one  part  of  which  was  more  brave,   and 
were  leaders,  the  other  more  cowardly,    and  followed. 
And  we  compared  them  to  drones ;  fome  to  fuch  as  have 
itings,  others  to  fuch  as  have  none.   And  rightly,  faid  he. 
Thefe  two  now,  faid  I,  fpringing  up  in  any  republic,  raife 
diflurbance,  as  phlegm  and  bile  in  a  natural  body.    And 
it  behoves  a  wife  phyfician  and  law-giver  of  a  city  no 
iefs  than  a  wife  bee-mailer,   to  be  afraid  of  thefe,   at  a 
great  diilance  principally  that  they  never  get  in,  but  if 
they  have  gotten  in,  that  they  be  in  the  fpeedieil  manner 
poiiible  cutoff,  together  with  their  very  cells.   Yes,  truly, 
laid  he,  by  all  means.   Let  us  take  it  then,  faid  I,  in  this 
manner,  that  we  may  fee  more  diilinctly  what  we  want. 
in.  what  manner  ?   Let  us  divide  in  our  reafoning  a  Demo- 
cratic city  into  three,  as  it  really  is ;  for  one  fuch  fpecies . 
as  the.  above  grows  through  licentioufnefs  in,  it.  no  Iefs-. 
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than  in  the  Oligarchic.  It  does  fo.  But  it  is  -much  more 
fierce  at  leaft  in  this  than  in  that  one.  How  ?  Under  Oli- 
garchy, becaufe  it  is  not  in  places  of  honour,  but  is  de- 
barred from  the  magiftracies,  it  is  unexercifed,  and  does 
not  become  ftrong.  But  in  a  Democracy  this,  excepting 
a  few,  is  fome  how  the  prefiding  party,  and  now  it  fays 
and  does  itfelf  the  moft  outrageous  things,  and  then  a- 
gain  approaching  courts  of  juftice,  it  maketha  noife,  and 
cannot  bear  any  other  to  fay  different  from  it;  fo  that 
all  things,  if  it  be  not  fome  few,  in  fuch  a  republic,  are 
adminiftered  by  fuch  a  party.  Extremely  fo,  faid  he.  Some 
other  party  now,  fuch  as  this,  is  always  feparated  from 
the  multitude.  Which?  Whilfl  the  whole  are  fome  how 
in  the  purfuit  of  gain,  fuch  as  are  naturally  the  moft 
temperate  become  for  the  moft  part  the  wealthieft.  It  is 
likely.  And  hence,  I  imagine,  the  greateft  quantity  of 
honey,  and  what  comes  with  the  greateft  eafe,  is  prefled 
out  of  thefe  by  the  drones.  For  how,  faid  he,  fhall  any 
one  prefs  out  of  thofe  who  have  but  a  little?  Such  weal- 
thy people,  I  imagine,  are  called  the  pafture  of  the  drones. 
Alrnoft  fo,  reply'd  he.  And  the  people  would  be  a  fort  of 
third  fpecies,  fuch  of  them  as  mind  their  own  affairs,  and 
meddle  not  with  any  others,  who  have  not  very  much  fub- 
ftance,  but  yet  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  the  moft  pre- 
valent in  a  Democracy,  whenever  it  is  fully  aflembled.  It 
is  fo ;  but  this  it  will  not  do  often,  if  it  does  not  get  fome 
mare  of  the  honey.  Does  it  not  always  get  a  mare,  faid 
I,  as  far  as  their  leaders  are  able,  robbing  thofe  who  have 
iubftance,  and  giving  to  the  people  that  they  may  have 
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the  moil  themfelves  ?  They  are  indeed,  faid  he,  fharers 
in  this  manner.  Thefe  then,  who  are  thus  defpoiled  are 
obliged  to  defend  themfelves,  faying  and  doing  all  they 
can  among  the  people.  Why  not?  Others  then  give  them 
occafion  to  form  defigns  againft  the  people,  though  they 
Ihould  have  no  inclination  to  introduce  a  change  of  go- 
vernment, and  fo  they  are  Oligarchic.  Why  not  ?  But  at 
length,  after  they  fee  that  the  people,  not  of  their  own 
accord,  but  being  ignorant  and  impofed  on  by  thofe  flan- 
derers,  attempt  to  do  them  wrong;  do  they  not  then  in- 
deed, whether  they  will  or  not,  become  truly  Oligarchic ; 
yet  not  fpontaneoufly,  but  this  mifchief  likewife  is  gene-  - 
rated  by  that  drone  flinging  them.  Extremely  fo  indeed. 
And  fo  they  have  accufations,  law-fuits,  and  contefls  one 
with  another.  Frequently  too.  And  are  not  the  people 
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wont  always  to  fet  fome  one,  in  a  confpicuous  manneiy 
over  themfelves,  and  to  cheriih  him  and  greatly  to  en~ 
creafe  his  power?  They  are  wont  indeed.  And  this  faid 
I,  is  plain,  that  whenever  a  tyrant  arifes  it  is  from  this, 
prefident  root,  and  from  nothing  elfe  that  he  bloffoms. 
This  is  extremely  manifefl.  What  is  the  beginning  then 
of  the  change  from  a  prefident  into  a  tyrant?  Or  is  it 
plain,  that  it  is  after  that  the  prefident  begins  to  do  the 
fame  thing  with  that  in  the  fable,  which  is  told  in  rela- 
tion to  the  temple  of  Lycaean  Jupiter,  to  whom  was  de- 
dicated the  wolf  in  Arcadia.  Which,  faid  he?  How  that 
whoever  tailed  human  entrails  which  were  mixed  with 
thofe  of  other  facrifices,  neceilarily  became  a  wolf.  Have 
you.  not.  heard  the  ilory?  I  have.  And  mufl  not  he.  in  the- 
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fame  manner,  who  being  prefldent  of  the  people,  and  re- 
ceiving an  extremely  fubmiilive  multitude,  abftaineth  not 
from  kindred  blood,  but  unjuftly  accufing  them,  (of  fuch 
things  as  they  are  wont)  and  bringing  them  into  courts 
of  juftice,  flams  himfelf  with  bloodihed,  taking  away 
the  life  of  a  man,  and  with  unhallowed  tongue,  and 
mouth,  tailing  kindred  blood,  and  banifheth,  and  flay- 
eth,  and  propofeth  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  divifion  of 

lands, muil  not  fuch  an  one  of  neceflity,  and  as  it  is 

deftined,  be  either  deftroyed  by  his  enemies  or  exercife 
tyranny,  and  from  being  a  man  become  a  wolf?  Of  great 
neceffity,  faicl  he.  This  is  he  now,  faid  I,  who  becomes 
ieditious  towards  thofe  who  have  fubftance,  and  when 
he  fails  he  goes  againft  his  enemies  with  open  force,  and 
becomes  an  accomplished  tyrant.  It  is  plain,  And  if  they 
be  unable  to  expel  him,  or  to  put  him  to  death  on  an 
accufation  before  the  city,  they  truly  confpire  to  cut  him 
off  privately  by  a  violent  death.  It  is  wont  indeed,  faid 
he,  to  happen  fo.  And  on  this  account  all  thofe  who 
mount  up  to  tyranny  invent  this  celebrated  tyrannical 
demand,  to  demand  of  the  people  certain  guards  for  their 
perfon,  that  the  aflutance  of  the  people  may  be  fecurcd 
to  them.  This,  faid  he,  they  take  fpecial  care  of.  And 
they  grant  them,  I  imagine,  being  afraid  of  his  fafety, 
but  fecure  as  to  their  own.  Extremely  fo;  And  when  one 
who  hath  fubftance,  and  who  along  with  his  fubftance, 
hath  the  crime  of  hating  the  people,  obferves  this ;  he 
then,  friend!  according  to  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle  to. 
CrcefuSj. 
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To  craggy  Hermus  flies, 

Nor  flays,  nor  fears,  to  be  a  coward  deem'd. 
becaufe  he  would  not,  faid  he,  be  in  fear  again  a  fecond 
time.  But  he  at  lead,  I  imagine,  faid  I,  who  is  caught,  is 
put  to  death.  Of  neceffity.  It  is  plain  then  that  this  pre- 
fident  of  the  city  does  not  himfelf  behave  like  a  truly 
great  man  in  a  manner  truly  great,  but  tumbling  down 
many  others,  fits  in  his  chair  a  confummate  tyrant  of 
the  city,  inftead  of  a  prefident.  Why  is  he  not,  faid  he .? 
Shall  we  confider  now,  faid  I,  the  happinefs  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  chy  in  which  fuch  a  mortal  arifes?  By  all 
means,  faid  he,  let  us  conlider  it.  Doth  he  not  then,  faid 
I,  in  the  firft  days,  and  for  the  firft  feafon,  fmile  and  fa- 
lute  every  one  he  meets,  fays  he  is  no  tyrant,  and  promi- 
feth  many  things,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  and  frees 
from  debts,  and  diftributes  land  both  to  the  people  in 
general,  and  to  thofe  about  him,  and  affecleth  to  be  mild, 
and  of  the  patriot  fpirit  towards  all?  Of  neceffity,  faid 
he.  But  when,  as  I  imagine,  he  hath  reconciled  to  him- 
felf fome  of  his  foreign  enemies,  and  deitroyed  others, 
and  there  is  tranquillity  with  reference  to  thefe,  he  in  the 
firft  place  always  raifes  fome  wars,  in  order  that  the 
people  may  be  in  need  of  a  leader.  It  is  likely.  And  is 
it  not  likewife  with  this  view,  that  being  rendered  poor 
by  payment  of  taxes,  they  may  be  under  a  neceffity  of 
becoming  intent  on  a  daily  fuftenaiice,  and  may  be  lefs 
ready  to  confpire  againlt  him?  It  is  plain.  And,  I  ima- 
gine, if  he  fufpect  that  any  of  them  who  are  of  free  fpi- 
jits  will  not  allow  him  to  govern,  in  order  to  have  fome 
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pretext  for  deflroying  them,  he  expofes  them  to  the  ene- 
my ;  on  all  thefe  accounts  a  tyrant  is  always  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  raifmg  war.  Of  neceffity.  And  whilft  he  is  do- 
ing thefe  things,  he  muft  readily  become  more  hateful  to 
his  citizens.  Why  not?  And  mull  not  fome  of  thofe  who 
have  been  promoted  along  with  him,  and  who  are  in 
power,  fpeak  out  freely  both  towards  him,  and  among 
themfelves,  finding  fault  with  the  tranfactions,  fuch  of 
them  as  are  of  a  more  manly  fpirit?  It  is  likely.  It  be- 
hoves the  tyrant  then  to  cut  off  all  thefe,  if  he  means  to 
govern,  till  he  leave  no  one,  either  of  friends  or  foes  worth 
any  thing.  It  is  plain.  He  mull  then  carefully  obferve 
who  is  courageous,  who  is  magnanimous,  who  wife,  who 
rich,  and  in  this  manner  is  he  happy,  that  willing,  or 
not  willing,  he  is  under  a  neceffity  of  being  an  enemy 
to  all  fuch  as  thefe ;  and  to  lay  fnares  till  he  cleanfe  the 
city  of  them.  A  noble  cleanfmg!  faid  he.  Yes,  faid  I,  the 
reverfe  of  what  phyficians  do  with  refpcct  to  animal  bo- 
dies ;  for  they,  taking  away  what  is  word,  leave  the  beft; 
but  he  does  the  contrary.  Becaufe  it  feems,  faid  he,  he 
muft  of  iieceflity  do  fo,  if  he  is  to  govern.  In  a  blefled 
neceility  then  truly  is  he  bound,  faid  I,  which  obliges 
him  either  to  live  with  many  naughty  people,  and  to  be 
hated  too  by  them,  or  not  to  live  at  all.  In  fuch  necefii- 
ty  he  is,  reply'd  he,  And  the  more  he  is  hated  by  his  ci- 
tizens whilft  he  does  thefe  things,  mall  he  not  fo  much  the 
more  want  a  greater  number  of  guards,  and  more  faithful 
ones?  Why  fhall  he  not?  Who  then  are  the  faithful,  and 
from  whence  fhall  he  fend  for  them?  Many,  faid  he,  of 
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their  own  accord  will  come  flying,  if  he  give  them  hire. 
You  feem,  by  the  dog,  faid  I,  again  to  mention  certain 
drones  foreign  and  multiform.  You  imagine  right,  re- 
ply'd  he.  But  thofe  at  home  would  he  not  incline  to 
have  them  alfo  as  guards  ?  How  ?  After  he  has  taken  a- 
way  the  citizens,  to  give  the  flaves  their  liberty,  and  make 
of  them  guards  about  his  perfon.  By  all  means,  faid  he; 
for  thefe  are  the  moil  faithful  to  him.  What  a  blefled 
pofTeilion!  faid  I,  is  this  which  you  mention  belonging 
to  the  tyrant,  if  he  employ  fuch  friends  and  faithful  men, 
.  after  having  deilroyed  thofe  former  ones !  But  furely  fuch 
at  leail,  faid  he,  he  does  employ.  And  fuch  companions, 
faid  I,  admire  him,  and  the  new  citizens  accompany 
him:  but  the  worthy  men  both  hate  and  fly  from  him. 
Why  will  they  not?  It  is  not  without  reafon,  faid  I,  that 
tragedy  in  the  general  is  thought  a  wife  thing,  and  that 
Euripides  is  thought  to  excel  in  it.  For  what?  Becaufe  he 
uttered  this  which  is  the  mark  of  a  good  underilanding. 
That  tyrants  are  wife,  by  the  converfation  of  the  wife, 
and  he  plainly  faicl  thofe  were  wife  with  whom  they 
hold  converfe.  And  he  commends  too,  faid  he,  Tyranny 
as  a  divine  thing,  and  fays  a  great  many  other  things 
of  it,  as  do  likewife  the  other  poets.  Therefore  then,  faid 
I,  thofe  compofers  of  tragedy,  as  they  are  wife,  will  for- 
give us,  and  fuch  as  eilabliih  the  government  of  cities 
in  a  manner  nearly  refembling  ours,  in  not  admitting 
them  into  our  republic  as  being  panegyriils  of  Tyranny. 
1  imagine,  faid  he,  fuch  of  them  at  leail  as  are  more  po- 
lite will  forgive  us.  But  going  about  among  other  cities. 
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I  imagine,  and  drawing  together  the  crouds,  and  putting 
to  fale  their  fine,  magnificent  and  pcrfuafive  words,  they 
will  draw  over  the  republics  to  Tyrannies  and  Democra- 
cies. Extremely  fo.  And  do  they  not  further  receive  re- 
wards, and  are  held  in  honour  chiefly  by  Tyrants,  as  is 
natural,  and  in  the  next  place  by  Democracy.  But  the 
further  on  they  advance  towards  the  republics,  the  reverfe 
of  thefe,  their  honour  forfakes  them  the  more,  as  if  it 
were  difabled  by  an  ailhma  to  advance.  Entirely  fo. 
Thus  far,  faid  I,  we  have  digrefled:  but  now  again  let  us 
mention  in  what  manner  that  army  of  the  Tyrant,  which 
is  fo  beautiful,  fo  numerous  and  multiform,  and  no  way 
the  fame  fhall  be  maintained.  It  is  plain,  faid  he,  that  if 
at  any  time  there  be  any  facred  things  in  the  city,  thefe 
they  will  fpend,  that  fo  what  they  fell  for,  may  ftill  an- 
fwer  their  demands,  and  the  people  be  obliged  to  pay  in 
the  lighter  taxes.  But  what  ihall  they  do,  when  thefe  fail 
them?  It  is  plain,  faid  he,  that  he  and  his  drunken  com- 
panions, and  his  aflbciates,  male  and  female,  mall  be 
maintained  out  of  the  paternal  inheritance.  I  underfland, 
faid  I,  that  the  people  who  have  made  the  Tyrant  lhali 
nouriih  him  and  his  companions.  They  are  under  great 
neceility,  faid  he.  How  do  you  fay,  reply 'd  I  ?  What  if 
the  people  be  enraged,  and  fay  that  it  is  not  juft,  that  the 
fon  who  is  come  to  maturity  be  maintained  by  the  fa- 
ther, but  contrarywife  that  the  father  be  maintained  by 
the  fon ;  and  that  they  did  not  make  and  eilabliih  him 
for  this  purpofe,  to  be  a  flave  to  his  flaves  when  he  fliould 
be  grown  up,  and  to  maintain  him  and  his  Haves  with 
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their  other  tumultary  attendants ;  but  in  order  that  they 
might  be  fet  at  liberty  from  the  rich  in  the  city,  who  are 
alfo  called  the  good  and  worthy,  by  having  fet  him  over 
them.    And  now  they  order  him  and  his  companions  to 
be  gone  out  of  the  city,  as  a  father  drives  out  of  the  houfe 
his  fon  with  his  tumultuary  drunken  companions.  Then 
indeed  at  leaft  fhall  the  people,  faid  he,  know  truly  what 
a  bead  they  are  themfelves,  and  what  a  beail  they  have 
generated,  and  hugged,  and  bred  up,  and  that  whilft  they 
are  the  weaker,  they  attempt  to  drive  out  the  ilronger. 
How  do  you  fay,  reply 'd  I  ?   Will  the  Tyrant  dare  to  offer 
violence  to  his  father,  and  if  he  cannot  perfuade  him,, 
will  he  flnke  him?    Yes,  faid  he,  even  ilripping  him  of 
his  armour.  You  call,  faid  I,  the  Tyrant  a  parricide  and 
a  miferable  nourifher  of  old-age :  and  yet  as  it  is  probable, 
Tyranny  would  really  feem  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  faying,  the  people  defending  themfelves 
againil  the  fmoke  of  ilavery  amid  free  men,  have  fallen 
into  the  flaviih  fire  of  defpotiim;   inftead  of  that  excef- 
live  and  unfeafonable  liberty,  embracing  the  moil  rigo- 
rous, and  the  moll  wretched  ilavery  of  bond-men.   Thcfe 
things,  faid  he,  happen  very  much  fo.    What  then,  faid 
I,  fliall  we  not  fpeak  modeilly,  if  we  fay  that  we  have 
fufficieiitry;  iliown  how  Tyranny  arifcs  out  of  Democracy, 
and  what  it  is  when  it  doth  arife?   Quite  fufnciently,  re- 
ply'd  he. 

THE   EjSD  OF    THE   EIGHTH    BOOK*. 
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NINTH     BOOK. 


THE  tyrannical  man  himfelf,  faicl  I,  remains  yet  to  be 
confidered  in  what  manner  he  arifes  out  of  the  Democra- 
•tic,  and  when  he  doth  arife,  what  kind  of  man  he  is, 
and  what  kind  of  life  he-leads,  whether  wretched  or  hap- 
py. He  indeed  yet  remains,  faid  he.  Do  you  know,  faid 
I,  what  I  Hill  want?  What  is  it?  We  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  fufficiently  diftinguimed  that  matter  of  the 
delires  ;  of  what  kind  they  are,  and  how  many,  and  whilfl 
this  is  defective,  the  inquiry  we  make  {hall  be  lefs  evi- 
dent. May  it  not  be  done,  faid  he,  in  good  feafon  ftilL 
Certainly.  And  confider  what  it  is  I  want  to  know  about 
them  ;  for  it  is  this.  Of  thofe  pleafures  and  defires  which 
are  not  necefTary,  fome  appear  to  me  to  be  repugnant  to 
law:  thefe  indeed  appear  to  fpring  up  in  every  one,  but 
being  chaftifed  by  the  laws,  and  the  better  defires,  along 
with  reafon,  they  either  forfake  fome  men  altogether,  or 
are  lefs  few  in  number,  and  feeble;  in  others  they  •  are 
more  powerful,  and  in  greater  number.  Which  are  thefe 
you  mean,  faid  he?  Such,  faid  I,  as  are  excited  in  ileep: 
when  the  other  part  of  the  foul,  fuch  as  is  rational  and 
mild,  and  which  governs  in  it,  is  aileep,  and  the  part 
which  is  brutal  and  favage,  being  filled  with  meats  and 
drunkennefs,  frifks  about,  and  pufhing  away  ileep,  wants 
to  go  and  accomplifli  its  practices.  In  fuch  a  one  you 
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know  it  dares  to  do  every  thing,  as  being  loofed,  and 
difengaged  from  all  modefty  and  difcretion:  for  it  fcruples 
not  the  embraces,  as  it  imagines  of  a  mother,  or  of  any 
one  elfe,  whether  of  Gods,  of  men,  or  of  beails ;  nor  to 
kill  any  one,  nor  to  abftaiii  from  any  fort  of  meat,  and, 
in  one  word,  is  wanting  in  no  folly*  nor  impudence.  You 
fay  moil  true,  reply 'd  he.  But  I  imagine,  when  one  is  in 
health,  and  keeps  himfelf  temperately,  and  goes  to  ileep, 
having  flirred  up  the  rational  part,  and  having  feaftcd  it 
with  worthy  reafonings  and  inquiries,  coming  to  an  una- 
nimity with  himfelf;  and  allowing  the  part  of  the  foul 
which  is  concupifcible  neither  to  be  ftarved  nor  glutted, 
that  it  may  lye  quiet,  and  give  no  difturbance  to  the  part 
which  is  beft,  either  by  its  joy  or  grief,  but  fuffer  it  by 
itfelf  alone  and  untainted  to  inquire,  and  to  defire  to  ap- 
prehend what  it  knoweth  not,  either  fomething  of  what 
hath  exiiled,  or  of  what  now  exifts,  or  what  will  exift 
hereafter;  and,  having  likewile  foothed  the  irafcible  part, 
not  fullering  it  to  be  hurried  by  any  thing,  to  tranfports 
of  anger,  and  to  fall  afleep  with  agitated  pafiion:  but 
having  quieted  thefe  two  parts  of  the  foul,  and  excited 
the  third  part,  in  which  wifdorn  refides,  fhall  in  this  man- 
ner take  reft;  by  fuch  an  one  you  know  the  truth  is  chiefly 
apprehended,  and  the  vifions  of  his  dreams  are  then  leail 
of  all  repugnant  to  law.  1  am  altogether,  faid  he,  of  this 
opinion.  We  have,  indeed,  been  carried  a  little  too  far 
in,  mentioning  thcfe  things.  But  what  we  want  to  be 
known  is  this,  that  there  is  in  every  one  a  certain  fpe- 
of  clefires  which  is  terrible,  favagc,  and  irregular*. 
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even  in  fome  who  entirely  feem  to  us  to  be  moderate. 
And  this  fpecies  becomes  indeed  manifeil  in  fleep.     But 
consider  if  there  appear  to  be  any  thing  in  what  I  fay, 
and  if  you  agree  with  me.     But  I  agree.     Recoiled!  now 
what  kind  of  man  we  faid  the  Democratic  one  was :  for 
he  was  fome  how  educated  from  his  infancy  under  a 
parfimonious  father,  who  valued  the  avaricious  delires 
alone;   but  fuch   as  were   not   necefTary,    but   rofe  only 
through  a  love  of  amufement  and  finery,  he  defpifed. 
Was  he  not?   Yes.   But,  being  converfant  with  thofe  who 
are  more  refined,   and  fuch  as  are  full  of  thofe  defires 
we  now  mentioned,  running  into  their  manner,  and  all 
fort  of  infolence,  from  a  deteftation  of  his  father's  parfi- 
mony;    however,  having  a  better  natural  temper  than 
thofe  who  corrupt  him,  and  being  drawn  oppofite  ways, 
he  fettles  into  a  manner  in  the  middle  of  both,  and  par- 
ticipating moderately,  as  he  imagines,  of  each  of  them, 
he  leads  a  life  neither  illiberal  nor  licentious,  becoming 
a  Democratic  man  from  an  Oligarchic.   This  was,  faid  he, 
and  is  our  opinion  of  fuch  an  one.    Suppofe  now  again, 
that  when  fuch  a  one  is  become  old,   his  young  foil  is 
educated  in  his  manners.   I  fuppoie  it.  And  fuppofe  too, 
the  fame  things  happening  to  him  as  to  his  father;  that 
he  is  drawn  into  all  kind  of  licentioufnefs,  which  is  termed 
however  by  fuch  as  draw  him  off  the  moil  cornpleat  li- 
berty;  and  that  his  father  and  all  the  domeltics  are  aid- 
ing to  thofe  defires  which  are  in  the  middle,  and  others 
allb  give  aid  like  wife.     But  when  thofe  curious  magici- 
ans and  tyrant-makers  have  no  hopes  of  retaining 
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youth  in  their  power  any  other  way,  they  contrive  to 
excite  in  him  a  certain  love  which  preiides  over  the  indo- 
lent defires,  and  fuch  as  minifter  readily  to  their  plea- 
lures  a  certain  winged  and  large  drone;  or  do  you  ima- 
gine that  the  love  of  thefe  things  is  any  thing  elfe  ?  I  ima- 
gine, laid  he,  it  is  nothing  other  than  this.    And  when 
other  clefires  make  a  noife  about  him,  full  of  their  odours 
and  perfumes,  and  crowns,  and  wines,  and  thofe  plea- 
fures  of  the  mofl  diflblute  kind  which  belong  to  fuch 
copartnerfliips ;  and  being  encreafed  and  cheriihed,  add  a 
fling  of  defire  to  the  drone,  then  truly  he  is  furrounded 
with  madnefs  as  a  life-guard,  and  that  prefident  of  the 
foul  rages  with  phrenfy;   and  if  he  find  in  himfelf  any 
opinions  or  deiires  which  feem  to  be  good,  and  which 
yet  retain  modefty,  he  kills  them,  and  pufheth  them  from 
him,  'till  he  be  cleanfed  of  temperance,  and  is  filled  with 
additional  madnefs.    You  defcribe  perfectly,  faid  he,  the 
formation  of  a  tyrannical  man.   Is  it  not,  faid  I,  on  fuch 
an  account  as  this,  that  of  old  love  is  faid  to  be  a  tyrant?  It 
appears  fo,  rcply'd  he.     And  friend!  faid  I,  hath  not  a 
drunken  man  likewife  fomewhat  of  a  tyrannical  fpirit? 
He  hath  indeed.   And  lurely  at  leafl  he  who  is  mad  and 
is  diilurbed  inliis  mind,  undertakes  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  govern  not  only  men,  but  likewife  the  Gods.   Entirely 
fo,  faid  he.  The  tyrannical  man  then,  divine  friend !  be- 
comes fo  in  perfection,  when  either  by  temper,  or  by  his 
purfuits,  or  by  both,  he  becomes  drunk,  and  in  love,  and 
melancholy.     Perfectly  fo  indeed.     Such  a  one,  it  feems 
then,  ariles  in  this  manner.   But  in  what  manner  does  he 
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live?  As  they  fay  in  their  plays,  reply 'd  he,  that  you  will 
tell  me  likewife.  I  tell  then,  faid  I.  For  I  imagine  that 
after  this  there  are  f callings  among  them,  and  revellings 
and  banquetings,  and  miilrefles,  and  all  fuch  things  as 
may  be  expected  among  thofe  where  Love  the  tyrant 
dwelling  within  governs  all  in  the  foul.  Of  neceflity,  faid 
he.  And  every  day  and  night  do  there  bloflbm  forth  many 
and  dreadful  defires,  indigent  of  many  things.  They  are 
many  indeed.  And  if  they  have  any  fupplies,  they  are 
foon  fpcnt.  What  elfe?  And  after  this  there  is  borrow- 
ing and  pillaging  of  fubilance.  What  elfe  ?  And  when 
every  thing  fails  them,  is  there  not  a  neceflity  that  the  de- 
fires,  on  the  one  hand,  neflling  in  the  mind,  ihall  give 
frequent  and  powerful  cries ;  and  the  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  driven,  as  by  {lings,  both  by  the  other  de- 
fires,  and  more  efpecially  by  Love  itfelf,  commanding  all 
the  others  as  its  life-guards,  ihall  rage  with  phrenfy,  and 
fearch  if  any  one  have  any  thing  which  they  are  able, 
by  deceit  or  violence,  to  carry  off?  Extremely  fo,  faid  he. 
They  muft  of  neceflity  therefore  be  plundering  from  every 
quarter,  or  be  tormented  with  great  agonies  and  pains. 
Of  neceility.  And  as  with  fuch  a  man  his  new  pleafures 
have  more  to  fay  than  his  antient  ones,  and  t?he  away 
what  belonged  to  them,  ihall  not  he  deem  it  proper  in  the 
fame  manner,  that  himfelf  being  young,  fhould  have 
more  than  his  father  and  mother,  and  take  away  from 
them,  and  if  he  hath  fpcnt  his  own  portion,  encroach  on 
that  of  his  parents?  Why  will  he  not,  faid  he?  And  if 
they  do  not  allow  him,  will  he  not  iirit  endeavour  to> 
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pilfer  from,  and  beguile  his  parents  ?  By  all  means.  And 
where  he  is  not  able  to  do  this,  will  he  not,  in  the  next 
place,  ufe  rapine  and  violence?  I  imagine  fo,  reply 'd  he. 
But,  wonderful  friend!  when  the  old  man  and  the  old 
woman  oppofe  and  fight,  will  he  not  revere  them,  and 
beware  of  doing  any  thing  tyrannical?  I,  for  my  part, 
am  not  quite  fecure,  faid  he,  with  reference  to  the  fafety 
of  the  parents  of  fuch  an  one.  But  do  you  truly,  Adiman- 
tus!  imagine  that  for  the  fake  of  a  newly  beloved  and 
unnecefTary  miftrefs,  fuch  a  one  -would  give  up  his  an- 
tiently  beloved  and  neceflary  mother;  or  for  the  fake  of 
a  blooming  youth  newly  beloved,  and  not  necefTary,  give 
up  his  decayed,  his  necefTary  and  aged  father,  the  moil 
antient  of  all  his  friends,  to  flripes,  and  fufFer  thefe  to 
be  enflaved  by  thofe  others,  if  he  ihould  bring  them  in- 
to the  fame  houfe?  Yes  truly  I  do,  faid  he.  Itfeems,  faid 
I,  to  be  an  extremely  happy  thing  to  beget  a  tyrannical 
fon.  Not  altogether  fo,  faid 'he.  But  what!  when  the  fub- 
ilance  of  his  father  and  mother  fails  fuch  an  one,  and 
when  now  there  is  the  greater!  fwarm  of  pleafures  aflem- 
bled  in  him,  mall  he  not  firft  break  into  fome  houfe,  or 
late  at  night  ilrip  fome  one  of  his  coat,  and  after  this 
ihall  he  not  rifle  fome  temple;  and  in  all  thefe  actings 
thofe  defires  newly  loofed  from  flavery,  and  become  as 
the  guards  of  love,  iliall  along  with  him  rule  over  thofe 
antieiit  opinions  he  had  from  his  infancy,  the  eflabliflied 
decifions  concerning  good  and  evil;  thefe  defires  which 
heretofore  were  only  loofe  from  their  flavery  in  fleep, 
when  he  was  as  yet  under  the  laws,  and  his  father  when 
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under  Democratic  government,  now  when  he  is  tyran- 
nized  over  by  love,  fuch  as  he  rarely  was  when  afleep, 
fuch  {hall  he  be  always  when  awake  j  and  from  no  hor- 
rid {laughter,  or  food,  or  deed  of  any  kind,  fhall  he  ab- 
ftain.  But  that  tyrannical  love  within  him,  living  with- 
out any  reftraint  of  law  or  government,  as  being  fole  mo- 
narch itfelf,  mall  lead  on  the  man  it  poileffeth,  as  a  city, 
to  every  mad  attempt,  whence  he  may  fupport  himfelf,  and 
the  crew  about  him ;  which  partly  entereth  from  without 
from  ill  company,  and  partly  through  their  manners  and 
his  own,  is  become  unreflrained  and  licentious.  Or  is 
not  this  the  life  of  fuch  a  one?  It  is  this  truly,  faid  he* 
And  if  there  be,  faid  I,  but  a  few  fuch  in  the  city,  and  the 
reft  of  the  multitude  be  fober,  they  go  out  and  ferve  as 
guards  to  forne  other  tyrant,  or  amil  him  for  hire,  if  there 
be  any  war ;  but  if  they  remain  in  peace  and  quiet,  they 
commit  at  home  in  the  city  a  great  many  fmall  mifchiefso 
Which  do  you  mean?  Such  as  thefe ;  they  fleal,  break  hou- 
fes,  cut  purfes,  ftrip  people  of  their  clothes,  rifle  temples* 
make  people  flaves :  and  where  they  can  fpeak  they  fome- 
times  turn  falfe  informers,  and  give  falfe  teftimoiiy,  and 
take  gifts.  You  call  thefe,  faid  he,  fmall  milchiefs,  if 
there  be  but  a  few  fuch  perfons.  What  is  fmall,  faid  I, 
is  fmall  in  cornparifon  of  great.  And  all  thofe  things, 
with  regard  to  the  tyrant,  when  compared  with  the 
wickednefs  and  mifery  of  the  city,  do  not,  as  the  faying 
is,  come  near  the  mark;  for  when  there  are  many  fuch 
in  the  city,  and  others  accompanying  them,  and  when 
they  perceive  their  own  number,  then  thefe  are  they  who 
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through  the  fpoliihnefs  of  the  people,  eilabliih  as  tyrant 
the  man  who  among  them  hath  himfelf  moil  of  the  tyrant, 
and  in  the  greateil  ilrength  within  his  foul.  It  is  probable 
indeed,  faid  he;  for  he  mall  be  moft  tyrannical.  Shall 
he  not  be  fo,  if  they  willingly  fubmit  to  him,  but  if  the 
city  ihall  not  allow  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  for- 
merly ufed  violence  to  his  father  and  mother,  fo  now  a- 
gain  ihall  he  chailife  his  country  if  he  be  able,  and  bring- 
ing in  other  young  people,  he  ihall  keep  and  nouriih  un- 
der fubjedlion  to  thefe,  his  formerly  beloved  mother  and 
father-country,  as  the  Cretans  fay?  And  this  ihall  be  the 
iflue  of  fuch  a  man's  defire.  It  ihall  be  entirely  this, 
faid  he.  But  do  not  thefe,  faid  I,  become  fuch  as  this, 
firft  in  private,  and  before  they  govern?  In  the  firil  place 
by  the  company  they  keep,  either  converting  with  their 
own  flatterers,  and  fuch  as  are  ready  to  minifter  to  them 
in  every  thing;  or  if  they  need  any  thing  themfelves, 
falling  down  to  thofe  they  converfe  with,  they  dare  to 
ailiime  every  appearance  as  friends ;  but  after  they  have 
gained  their  purpofe,  they  act  as  enemies.  Extremely  fo. 
Thus  they  pafs  the  whole  of  their  life,  never  friends  to 
any  one,  but  always  either  domineering,  or  enilaved  to 
another.  But  liberty  and  true  friendfliip,  the  tyrannic  dif- 
poiition  never  tafles.  Entirely  fo.  May  we  not  then  rightly 
call  thefe  men  faithlefs  ?  Why  not  ?  And  furely  we  may 
call  them  moil  of  all  unjufl,  if  we  have  rightly  agreed 
about  juilice,  in  our  former  reafonings,  what  it  is.  But 
we  did  rightly  agree,  faid  he.  Let  us  finim  then,  faid  I, 
our  worft  man. .  He  would  then  feem.  fuch  a  one  awake^,, 
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as  we  defcribed  as  afleep.  Entirely  fo.  And  does  not  that 
man  become  fuch  a  one,  who  being  moft  tyrannical  by 
natural  temper,  is  in  pofleffion  of  fupreme  power,  and 
the  longer  time  he  lives  in  tyranny,  the  more  he  becomes 
fuch  a  one  ?  Of  neceffity,  reply'd  Glauco,  taking  up  the  dif- 
courfe.  And  mail  not  the  man,  faid  I,  who  appears  the  moil 
wicked,  appear  likewife  the  moft  wretched,  and  he  who 
mall  tyrannize  for  the  longed  time,  and  in  the  greateft 
meafure,  mall  in  reality,  in  the  greateft  meafure,  and 
for  the  longeft  time,  be  fuch  a  one?  But  as  many  men 
as  many  minds.  Of  neceffity,  faid  he,  thefe  things  at  leaft 
rnuft  be  fo.  And  would  this  tyrannic  man  at  leaft  differ 
any  thing,  faid  I,  as  to  likenefs  when  compared  with  the 
city  under  Tyranny,  and  the  Democratic  man  when  com- 
pared with  the  city  under  Democracy,  and  the  fame  way 
of  others?  How  fliould  they?  As  city  then  is  in  refpect 
of  city  as  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  will  not  man  be  to 
man  in  the  fame  way?  Why  not?  What  then?  How  is 
the  city  which  is  tyrannized  over,  in  refpect  of  that  un- 
der kingly  government,  fuch  as  we  at  the  firft  defcribed  ? 
Quite  the  reverfe,  faid  he,  for  the  one  is  the  beft,  and 
the  other  is  the  word.  1  will  not  afk,  faid  I,  which  you 
mean,  for  it  is  plain;  but  do  you  judge  in  the  fame  way, 
or  otherwife,  as  to  their  happinefs  and  mifery?  And  let 
us  not  be  ftruck  with  admiration,  whilft  we  regard  the 
tyrant  alone,  or  fome  few  about  him ;  but  let  us,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  enter  into  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  confi- 
der  it,  and  going  through  every  part,  and  viewing  it,  let  us' 
•declare  our  opinion.  You  propofe  righly,  faid  he.  And 
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it  is  evident  to  every  one  that  there  is  no  city  more  wretch- 
ed than  that  which   is   under  Tyranny,   nor  any  more 
'  r  happy  than  that  under  regal  power.     If  now,  faid  I,  I 

fhould  propofe  the  fame  things  with  refpeet  to  the  men, 
fhould  I  rightly  propofe,  whilfl  I  account  him  worthy  to 
judge  about  them,  who  is  able,  by  his  underflanding,  to 
enter  within,   and  fee   through  the  temper  of  the  man, 
and  who  may  not  as  a  child  beholding  the  out-fide,   be 
ilruck  with  admiration  of  tyrannical  pomp,   which  he 
makes  a  fhew  of  to  thofe  without,  but  may  fufficiently 
fee  through  him.      If  then  I  mould  be  of  opinion,  that 
all  of  us  ought  to  hear  fuch  a  one,  who,  having  dwelt 
with  the  man  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  having  been  along 
•with  him  in  his  actions  in  his  family,  is  able  to  judge 
in  what  manner  he  behaves  to  each  of  his  dorneilics,  (in 
which  moil  efpecially  one  appears  flrip'd  of  theatrical 
fhews,)  and  likewife  in  public  dangers ;  and  after  he  hath 
obferved  all  thefe  things,  we  mall  bid  him  declare,  how 
the  Tyrant  is  as  to  happiiiefs  and  mifery,  in  comparifon 
of  others.     You  would  advife  to  thefe  things,  faid  he, 
moil  properly.   Are  you  willing  then,  faid  I,  that  we  pre- 
tend to  be  ourfelves  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  are 
thus  able  to  judge,  and  that  we  have  already  met  with 
fuch  men,  that  we  may  have  one  who  mall  aiifwer  our 
queftions?    By  all  means.    Come  then,  faid  I,  confider  in 
this  manner.    Recollect  the  refemblance  of  the  city,  and 
the  man,  to  one  another,  and  thus  cpnfidering  each  of 
them  apart,  tell  the  affections  of  each.    Which  affections,, 
laid  he  ?     To  begin  firft,  faid  I,  with  the  city..     Do  you: 
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call  the  one  under  Tyranny,  either  free  or  enflaved  ?  Sla- 
vifh,  faid  he,  in  the  greatefl  degree  poflible.  And  yet, 
furely,  at  leafl,  you  fee  in  it  mailers  and  free  men.  I  feey 
faid  he,  fome  fmall  part  fo.  But  the  whole  in  it,  in  the 
general,  and  the  moft  excellent  part,  is  difgracefully  and 
miferably  flaviih.  If  then,  the  man,  faid  I,  refembleth  the 
city,  is  it  not  neceflary,  that  there  be  the  fame  regulation 
in  him  likewife,  and  that  his  foul  be  full  of  the  greatefl 
ilavery  and  illiberality,  and  that  thefe  parts  of  his  foul, 
which  are  the  nobleft,  be  enflaved,  and  that  fome  fmall 
part,  which  is  molt  wicked  and  frantic,  is  mailer.  Of 
necefliiy,  faid  he.  What  now?  mall  you  fay  that  fuck 
a  foul  is  ilavilh  or  free?  Slavifh  fome  how,  I  fay.  But 
does  not  then  the  city  which  is  flavifh?  and  tyrannized 
over,  leafl  of  all  do  what  it  inclines?  In  great  meafure... 
And  mall  not  the  foul  too,  which  is  tyrannized  over,  leafh 
of  all  do  what  it  mall  incline,  to  fpeak  in  the  general  of 
the  whole  foul;  but  hurried  violently  by  fome  flinging 
pailion,  fhall  be  full  of  tumult,  and  inconflancy?  Why 
mall  it  not?  But  whether  iliall  the  city  which  is  tyran- 
nized over  be  neceilarily  rich  or  poor?  Poor.  And  tbefouL 
under  Tyranny  be  of  neceflity  likewife  indigent  and  iii~ 
fatiable.  Juft  fo,  faid  he.  But  what?  Mud  not  fuch  a 
city,  and  fuch  a  man,  of  neceflity,  be  full  of  fear  ?  In  great 
meafure.  Do  you  imagine  you  will  find  more  lamenta- 
tions, and  groans,  and  weepings,  and  torments,  in  any 
other  city?  By  no  means.  But  with  reference  to  a  maiv 
do  you  imagine  that  thefe  things  are  greater,  in  any  o~ 
thcr  than  in  this,  tyrannical  one,  who,  madly  rages  by 
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his  defires  and  luils  ?  How  can  they,  faid  he  ?  It  is  then, 
on  confideration  of  all  thefe  things,  and  other  fuch  as 
thefe,  I  imagine,  that  you  have  deemed  this  city  the  moil 
wretched  of  cities?     And  have  I  not  deemed  right,  faid 
he  ?    Extremely  fo,  faid  I.    But  what  fay  you  again  with 
reference  to  the  tyrannical  man,  when  you  confider  thefe 
things?  That  he  is  by  far,  faid  he,  the  moil  wretched  of 
all  others:    You  do  not  as  yet  fay  this  rightly,  reply 'd  L 
How,  faid  he?   I  do  not  as  yet  imagine,  faid  I,  that  he  is 
fuch  in  the  greateft  degree.  But  who  then  is  fo  ?  This  one 
fliall  probably  appear  to  you  to  be  yet  more  miferable 
than  the  other.   Which  one?     He,  faid  I,  who  being  na- 
turally tyrannical,  leads  not  a  private  life,  but  is  unfor- 
tunate, and  through  fome  misfortune  it  is  brought  up- 
on him  to  become  a  Tyrant.   I  conjecture,  faid  he,  from 
what  was  formerly  mentioned,  that  you  fay  true.     It  is 
fo,  faid  I.   But  we  ought  not  merely  to  conjecture  about 
matters  of  fuch  importance  as  thefe,  but  moil  thorough- 
ly to  inquire  into  them  by  reafoning  of  this  kind:  for  the 
inquiry  is  concerning  the  moil  important  matter,  a  good 
life  and  a  bad.    Moil  right,  faid  he.     Confider  then  whe- 
ther there  be  any  thing  in  what  I  fay ;  for,  in  confidering 
this  queilion,  1  am  of  opinion  we  ought  to  perceive  it 
from  thefe  things.   From  what?   From  each  particular  one 
of  private  men,  fuch  of  them  as  are  rich,  and  poffefs 
many  ilaves,   for  thofe  have  this  refemblance  at  kail  of 
Tyrants,  that  they  rule  over  many,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Tyrant  has  great  numbers.    There  is  this  diffe- 
rence. You  know  then,  that  thefe  live  fecurely,  and  are  not 
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afraid  of  their  domeftics.  What  fhould  they  be  afraid  of? 
Nothing,  faid  I;  but  do  you  confider  the  reafon?    Yes.    It 
is  becaufe  the  whole  city  gives  affiftance  to  each  parti- 
cular private  man.    You  fay  right,  reply 'd  I.     But  what 
now?     If  fome  God  fliould  lift  fome  man  who  had  fifty    v 
flaves  or  upwards  out  of  the  city,  both  him,  and  his  wife 
and  children,  and  fet  him  down  in  a  defert,  with  his  o- 
ther  fubftaiice,  and  his  domeftics,  where  no  freeman  was 
to  give  him  afliilance,  in  what  kind  of  fear,  and  in  how 
great,  do  you  imagine  he  would  be  about  himfelf,  his 
children  and  wife,  left  they  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  the 
domeftics  ?   In  the  greateft  poilible,  faid  he,  I  imagine,  for 
my  part.    Would  he  not  be  obliged  even  to  flatter  fome 
of  the  very  Haves,  and  promife  them  many  things,  to  fee 
them  at  liberty  when  there  was  no  occafion  for  it:   and 
appear  to  be  himfelf  a  flatterer  of  fervants  ?   He  is  under 
great  neceility,  faid  he,  to  do  fo,  or  be  deftroyed.   But  what, 
faid  I,  if  the  God  fliould  fettle  round  him  many  other 
neighbours,  who  could  not  endure  if  any  one  fliould  pre- 
tend to  lord  it  over  another ;  but  if  they  any  where  found 
fucha  one,  ihould  punifh  him  with  the  extremeft  rigour? 
I  imagine,  faid  he,  that  he  would  be  ftill  more  in  all  fort 
of  diftrefs,  thus  befet  with  all  fort  of  enemies.     And  in 
fuch  a  prifon-houfe  is  not  the  tyrant  bound,  being  fuch 
by  difpofition,  as  we  have  mentioned,  full  of  many  and 
moft  various  fears  and  loves  of  all  kinds?      And  whilft 
he  has  in  his  foul  the  greateft  defire,   he  alone  of  all  in 
die  city  is  neither  allowed  to  go  any  where  abroad,  nor  to 
fee  fuch  things  as  other  men  are  defirous  of;  but  creep- 
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ing  into  his  houfe,  lives  moflly  as  a  woman,  envying  the 
other  citizens  if  any  of  them  goes  abroad,  and  fees  any 
good.  It  is  entirely  fo,  faid  he.  And  befidcs  fuch  evils  as 
thefe,  does  not  the  man  reap  flill  more  of  them  who  be- 
ing under  ill  policy  within  himfelf,  (which  you  juil  now 
deemed  to  be  the  moil  wretched  Tyranny,)  lives  not  as  a 
private  perfon,  but  through  fome  fortune  is  obliged  to 
act  the  tyrant,  and  without  holding  the  government  of 
himfelf,  attempts  to  govern  others,  as  if  one,  with  a  body 
difeafed,  and  unable  to  fupport  itfelf,  were  obliged  to  lead 
their  life  not  in  a  private  way,  but  in  wreftling  and  fight- 
ing againll  other  bodies  ?  You  fay,  Socrates !  reply'd  he, 
what  is  altogether  moil  likely  and  true.  Is  not  then, 
friend  Glauco!  faid  I,  this  condition  altogether  miferable; 
and  does  not  the  tyrant  live  more  miferably  ftill,  than 
the  man  deemed  by  you  to  live  moil  miferably?  Very 
much  fo,  faid  he.  True  it  is  then,  though  one  may  fan- 
cy otherwife,  that  the  truly  tyrannical  man  is  truly  fla- 
viili  with  refpe6t  to  the  greateil  flatteries  and  flaveries, 
and  is  a  flatterer  of  the  moil  abandoned  men;  nor  does 
he  ever  in  the  fmalleil  degree  obtain  the  gratification  of 
his  defires,  but  is  of  all  the  moil  indigent  of  the  moil 
things,  and  appeareth  poor  indeed,  if  one  knoweth  how 
to  contemplate  his  whole  foul ;  and  full  of  fear  through 
the  whole  of  life,  being  filled  with  anxieties  and  griefs, 
if  indeed  he  refembles  the  conilitution  of  that  city  which 
he  governs.  But  he  doth  referable  it.  Doth  he  not?  Ex- 
tremely, faid  he.  And  mall  we  not  befides  thefe  things, 
likewife  afcribe  to  this  man  what  we  formerly  mention- 
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cd,  that  he  mufl  necefTarily  be,  and  by  governing  ilill,  be- 
come  more  than  formerly  envious,  faithlefs,  unjuft,  un- 
friendly,  unholy,  and  a  fink  and  breeder  of  all  wicked- 
nefs;  and  from  all  thefe  things  be  moil  efpecially  un- 
happy himfelf,  and  then  render  all  about  him  unhappy 
likewife.    No  one,  faid  he,  who  hath  underflanding  will 
contradict  you.   Come  now,  faid  I,  as  a  judge  who  pro- 
nounces, after  confidering  all,  fo  do  you  tell  me,  who,  ac- 
cording to  your  opinion,  is  the  firfl  as  to  happinefs,  and 
who  fecond,  and  the  reft  in  order,  they  being  five  in  all ? 
The  Regal,  the  Ambitious,  the  Oligarchic,  the  Democra- 
tic, and  the  Tyrannic.     But  the  judgment,  faid  he,  is  ea~ 
fy;  for  as  if  I  had  entered  among  them,  I  judge  of  them 
as  of  public  performers,  by  their  virtue  and  vice,  and  by 
their  happinefs,  and  its  contrary.    Shall  we  then  hire  a 
Herald,  faid  I  ?     Or  mall  I  myfelf  declare  that  the  fon  of " 
•Ariflon  hath  judged  the  beft  and  juflefl  man  to  be  the 
happiefl ;  (and  that  this  is  the  man  who  hath  mofl  of  the 
regal  fpirit,  and  ruleth  himfelf  with  a  kingly  power;)  and 
that  the  worfland  the  moil  unjufl  is  the  moil  wretched; 
and  that  he  again  happens  to  be  the  man  who  is  mofl 
tyrannical,  who  in  the  greatefl  degree  tyrannizes  over 
himfelf,  and  the  city.  Let  it  be  publifhed  by  you,  faid  he» 
Shall  I  add,  faid  I,  whether  they  be  unknown  to  be  fuch 
or  not  both  to  all  men  and  Gods  ?  Add  it,  faid  he.  Be  it 
fo,  faid  I,  this  would  feem  to  be  one  proof  of  ours.  And 
-this,  if  you  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  mufl  be  the  fecond. 
Which  is  it?  Since  the  foul,  faid  I,  of  every  individual  is 
divided  into  three,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  city  was 
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was  divided  into  three  parts,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  af- 
ford a  fecond  proof.   Which  is  it?  It  is  this.   Of  the  three 
parts  of  the  foul,  there  appear  to  me  to  be  three  plea- 
Aires  ,  one  peculiar  to  each  one.    And  the  deiires  and  go- 
vernments are  in  the  fame  manner.  How  do  you  fay,  re- 
ply'd  he?    There  is  one  part,  we  faid,  by  which  a  man 
learns,  and  another  by  which  he  is  irafcible ;  the  third  is 
fo  multiform,  we  are  unable  to  exprefs  it  by  one  word 
peculiar  to  itfelf,.  but  we  denominated  it  from  that  which 
is  greateft,  and  moil  impetuous  in  it;  for  we  called  it  the 
concupifcible,  on  account  of  the  impetuofity  of  the  defires 
relative  to  meat,  drink,  and  venereal  pleafures,  and  what- 
ever others  belong  to  thefe,   and  we  called  it  avaricious 
likewife,  becaufe  it  is  by  means  of  wealth  moil  efpecial- 
ly,  that  fuch  defires  are  accompliihed.  And  we  faid  right- 
ly, reply 'd  he.     If  then  we  fay  that  its  pleafure  and  de- 
light are  in  gain,  fhall  we  not  beit  of  all  reduce  it  un- 
der one  head  in  our  difcourfe,  fo  as  to  exprefs  fomething 
to  ourf elves,  when  we  make  mention  of  this  part  of  the 
foul,  and  calling  it  the  covetous,  and  the  defirous  of  gain9. 
ihall  we  not  term  it  properly?   Sol  imagine  at  leail,  faid 
lie.    But  what  ?     Do  not  we  fay  that  the  irafcible  ought 
wholly  to  run  after  fuperiority,  victory,  and  applaufe? 
Extremely  fo.   If  then  we  term  it  the  contentious  and  am-, 
"bilious,  ihall  it  not  be  accurately  expreiTed?    Moil  accu- 
rately.  But  it  is  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  part  of  the 
foul,  by  which  we  learn,  is  wholly  intent  always  to  know 
the  truth,  and  as  to- wealth  and  glory,  it  careth  for  thefe 
"teaft.  of  all,,  Extremely  fo,.  When  we  call  it  then  the  de- 
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firous  of  learning,  and  the  philofophic,  we  fhall  call  it 
according  to  propriety.  Why  fhall  we  not.  And  do  not 
thefe,  faid  I,  govern  in  fouls,  one  of  them  in  fome,  and 
in  others  another,  as  it  hap.peneth?  Juit  fo,  faid  he.  On 
this  account  then,  we  faid  there  were  three  original  fpe- 
cies  of  men ;  the  philofophic,  the  ambitious,  and  the  ava- 
ricious. Entirely  fo.  And  that  there  were  likewife  three 
fpecies  of  pleafures,  one  fubject  to  each  of  thefe.  Certain- 
ly. You  know  then,  faid  I,  that  if  you  were  to  afk  thefe 
three  men,  each  of  them  apart,  which  of  thefe  lives  is 
the  moft  pleafant,  each  would  moil  of  all  commend  his 
own.  And  the  avaricious  will  fay,  that  in  comparifon 
with  the  pleafure  of  making  gain,  that  arifmg  from  ho- 
nour,  or  from  learning,  is  of  no  value,  unlefs  one  make 
money  by  them.  True,  faid  he.  And  what  fays  the  am- 
bitious, faid  I;  does  not  he  deem  the  pleafure  arifmg 
from  making  money  a  fort  of  burden,  and  likewife  that 
arifmg  from  learning,  unlefs  learning  brings  him  ho- 
nour; does  he  not  deem  it  fmoke  and  trifling?  It  is  fos 
faid  he.  And  we  mall  fuppofe  the  philofbpher,  faid  I,  to 
deem  the  other  pleafures  as  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
that  of  knowing  the  truth,  how  it  is,  and  that  whilft 
he  is  always  employed  in  learning  fomething  of  this 
kind,  he  is  not  very  remote  from  pleafure ;  but  that  he 
calls  the  other  pleafures  truly  necefTary,  as  wanting  no- 
thing of  the  others,  but  where  there  is  a  neceffity  for  it* 
This,  faid  he,  we  muft  well  underfland.  When  therefore, 
faid  I,  thefe  feveral  lives,  and  the  refpeclive  pleafure  of 
each  difpute  among  themfelves,  not  with  reference  to  liv* 
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ing  more  worthily  or  more  bafely,  or  worfe  or  better; 
but  merely  with  reference  to  this  of  living  more  pleafantly, 
or  on  the  contrary  more  painfully,  how  can  we  know 
which  of  them  fpeaks  moil  conformably  to  truth?  I  am 
not  quite  able,  faid  he,  to  tell.    But  confider  it  thus.   By 
what  ought  we  to  judge  of  whatever  is  to  be  rightly  judg- 
ed of?  Is  it  not  by  experience,  by  prudence,  and  by  rea- 
fon?      Or   hath  any  one  a  better  criterion  than  thefe? 
How  can  he,  faid  he?    Confider  now;  of  the  three  men,, 
who  is  the  mofl  experienced  in  all  the  pleafures  ?  Whe- 
ther do  you  imagine  that  the  avaricious  man,  in  learn- 
ing truth  itfelf,  what  it  is,  is  more  experienced  in  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  knowledge,  than  the  philofopher  is 
in  that  arifing  from  making  money?    There  is,  faid  he,, 
a  great  difference :  for  the  philofopher,  beginning  from 
his  childhood,  mull,  of  necefiity,   tafte  the  other  plea- 
fures ;  but  what  it  is  to  know  real  beings,  and  how  fweet 
this  pleafure  is,  the  lucrative  man  hath  no  neceffity  of 
tailing,  or  of  becoming  experienced  in,  but  rather  wheii 
he  ufes  earned  endeavours,  it  is  no  eafy  matter.   The  phi- 
lofopher then,  faid  I,  far  furpaflcth  the  lucrative  man, 
at  leail  in  experience  of  both  the  pleafures.     Far  indeed. 
But  what  with  reference  to  the  ambitious  man?     Is  he 
more  experienced  in  the  pleafure  arifing  from  honour, 
than  the  phiiofopher  is  in  that  arifing  from  knowledge? 
Honour,  faid  he,  attends  all  of  them,  if  they  obtain  each 
of  them  what  they  aim  at:   for  the  rich  man  is  honour- 
ed of  many,  and  fo  is  the  brave,  and  the  wife,  fo  as  to 
tjciat;  of  honour,  what  fort  of  pleafure  it  is,,  all  of.  then 
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have  the  experience.  But  in  the  contemplation  of  being 
itfelf,  what  pleafure  there  is,  it  is  impoflible  for  any  o- 
ther  but  the  philofopher  to  have  tafled ;  on  account  of  ex- 
perience then,  faid  I,  he  of  all  men  judgeth  the  befl.    By 
far.    And  furely,  along  with  prudence  at  leafl,  he  alone 
becomes  experienced.     Why  does  he  not?     But  even  the 
organ  by  which  thefe  pleafures  mufl  be  judged  is  not 
the  organ  of  the  lucrative,  nor  of  the  ambitious,  but  of 
the  philofoper.     Which  is  it?    We  faid  fomewhere,  that 
they  mufl  be  judged  of  by  reafon,  did  we  not?   Yes.   But. 
reafoning  is  chiefly  the  organ  of  the  philofopher.  Why 
is  it  not?  If  then  the  things  to  be  determined  were  belt 
determined  by  riches  and  gain,  what  the  lucrative  mail 
commended  or  defpifed,  were  of  neceffity  moil  agreeable 
to  truth.    Entirely.    And  if  by  honour,  and  victory  and 
bravery,  mufl  it  not  be  as  the  ambitious  and  contentious 
man  determined  ?    It  is  evident.   But  fince  it  is  by  expe- 
rience, and  prudence,  and  reafon,  of  neceflity,  faid  he, 
what  the  philofopher  and  the  philologifl  commends,  mufl 
be  the  mod  true.   Of  the  three  pleafures  then,  that  is  the 
mofl  pleafant  which  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  foul  by 
which  we  learn  mofl,  and  in  whomfoever  of  us  this  part 
governs,  his  life  is  the  mofl  pleafant.    How  can  it,  faid 
he,   be  otherwife?     For  the  wife  man  being  the  fove- 
reign  commeiider,  commends  his  own  life.    But  which 
life,  faid  I,  doth  our  judge  pronounce  the  fecond,   and 
which  the  fecond  pleafure?    It  is  plain  that  of  the  war- 
like and  ambitious  man;  for  this  is  nearer  to  his  own, 
khan  that  of  the.  lucrative.    And  that  of  the  covetous ,  as 
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it  appears,  is  laft  of  all.  Why  not,  faid  he.  Thefe  things 
now  have  thus  fucceeded  one  another  in  order.  And  the 
juft  man  hath  twice  now  overcome  theunjuft.  The  third 
vidtory  now,  as  at  the  Olympic  games,  is  facred  to  Olym- 
pic Jupiter,  the  deliverer ;  for  confider,  that  the  pleafure 
of  the  others  is  not  every  way  genuine,  but  that  of  the 
wife  man  is :  nor  are  they  pure,  but  fome  how  coloured 
over,  as  I  imagine  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the  wife 
men.  And  this  truly  now  would  be  the  greatefl  and  moil 
complete  downfall  of  the  unjufl.  Extremely  fo.  But  how 
do  you  mean?  I  mall  thus  trace  it  out,  faid  1,  whilfl  in 
fearching  you  anfwer  my  queilions.  Afk  then,  faid  he. 
Tell  me  then,  reply'd  I,  do  we  not  fay  that  pain  is  op- 
pofite  to  pleafure?  Entirely  fo.  And  do  we  not  fay  like- 
wife,  that  to  feel  neither  pleafure  nor  pain  is  fomewhat? 
We  fay  it  is.  That  being  in  the  middle  of  both  thefe,  it  is 
a  certain  tranquillity  of  the  foul  with  reference  to  them. 
Do  you  not  thus  underfland  it?  Thus,  reply'd  he.  Do 
you  not  remember,  faid  I,  the  fpeeches  of  the  fick  dif- 
eafed,  which  they  utter  in  their  ficknefs?  Which?  How 
that  nothing  is  more  pleafant  than  health,  but  that  it 
efcaped  their  notice  before  they  became  lick,  that  it  was 
the  mod  pleafant.  1  remember  it,  faid  he.  And  are  you 
not  wont  to  hear  thole  who  are  under  any  acute  pain 
fay,  that  there  is  nothing  more  pleafant  than  a  ceilation 
from  pain?  I  am  wont  to  hear  them.  And  you  may  per- 
ceive in  men,  I  imagine,  the  fame  thing,  when  they  are 
in  many  other  fuch  like  circum fiances,  where,  when  they 
are  in  pain,  they  extol  a  freedom  from  pain,  and  the  tran- 
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quillity  of  fuch  a  flate,  as  being  the  moft  pleafant,  and 
do  not  extol  that  of  feeling  joy.  Becaufe  this,  it  is  like- 
ly, faid  he,  becomes  at  that  time  pleafant  and  delireable 
tranquillity.  And  when  any  one  ceafeth,  faid  I,  to  feel 
joy,  this  tranquillity  from  pleafure  will  be  painful.  It  is 
likely,  faid  he.  This  tranquillity  then,  which  we  juft  now 
faid  was  between  the  two,  mall  at  times  become  each  of 
thefe,  pain  and  pleafure.  It  appears  fo.  But  is  it  truly 
poilible,  that  what  is  neither  of  the  two  mould  become 
both?  I  do  not  imagine  it  is.  And  furely  at  leaft,  w^hen 
any  thing  pleafant  or  any  thing  painful  is  in  the  foul, 
both  fenfations  are  a  fort  of  emotion ;  are  they  not  ?  Yes.. 
But  did  not  that  which  is  neither  painful,  nor  pleafant, 
appear  juft  now  to  be  tranquillity,  and  in  the  middle  of 
thefe  two?  It  appears  fo  indeed.  How  is  it  right  then,  to 
deem  it  pleafant  not  to  be  in  pain,  or  painful,  not  to 
enjoy  pleafure?  It  is  by  no  means.  In  thefe  cafes  then? 
tranquillity  is  not  really  fo,  faid  I,  but  it  appeareth  plea- 
fant in  refpeft  of  the  painful,  and  painful  in  refpect  of 
the  pleafant.  And  there  is  nothing  genuine  in  thefe  ap- 
pearances as  to  the  truth  of  pleafure,  but  a  fort  of  impo- 
fture.  As  our  reafoning  mows,  faid  he.  Gonfider  then, 
faid  I,  the  pleasures  which  do  not  arife  from  the  cefTa- 
tion  of  pains,  that  you  may  not  frequently  in  the  pre- 
fent  difcourfe  imagine,  that  by  nature  thefe  two  are  uni- 
yerfally  in  this  manner,  pleafure,  the  ceiTation.  of  pain, 
and  pain  the  ceffation  of  pleafure.  How,  faid  he,  and 
which  pleafures  do  you  mean?  There  are  many  others, 
laid  I,  but  chiefly  if  you  incline  to  confixier  the  pleafures. 
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from  fmells ;  for  thefe,  without  any  preceding  pain,  are 
on  a  fuddeii  immenfely  great,  and  when  they  ceafe,  they 
leave  no  pain  behind  them.  Moil  true,  faid  he.  Let  us 
not  then  be  perfwaded,  that  pure  pleafure  is  the  remo- 
val of  pain,  or  pain  the  removal  of  pleafure.  Let  us  not. 
But  yet,  laid  I,  thefe  which  reach  the  foul,  by  means  of 
the  body,  and  which  are  called  pleafures,  the  greatefb 
part  of  them  almoil,  and  the  moll  confiderable,  are  of 
this  fpecies,  certain  cefTations  of  pain.  They  are  fo.  And 
are  not  the  pre-conceptions  of  pleafure  and  pain,  which 
arife  in  the  mind  from  the  forefight  of  thefe  things,  of 
the  fame  kind?  Of  the  fame.  Do  you  know  then,  faid 
I,  what  kind  they  are  of,  and  what  they  chiefly  refemble? 
What,  faid  he?  Do  you  reckon,  faid  I,  there  is  any  fuch 
thing  in  nature  as  this,  the  above,  the  below,  and  the 
middle?  1  do.  Do  you  imagine  then,  that  any  one  when 
he  is  brought  from  the  below  to  the  middle,  imagines 
any  thing  elfe  than  that  he  is  brought  to  the  above,  and 
•when  he  Hands  in  the  middle,  and  looks  down  whence 
he  was  brought,  will  he  imagine  he  is  any  where  elfe 
but  in  the  above,  whilfl  yet  he  hath  not  feen  the  true  a- 
bove?  Truly,  faid  he,  I  do  not  think  that  fuch  an  one 
•will  imagine  otherwife.  But  if  he  mould  again,  faid  I, 
be  carried  to  the  below,  he  would  imagine  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  below,  and  would  imagine  according  to  truth. 
Why  would  he  not?  Would  he  not  be  affected  in  all 
thefe  refpccls,  from  his  not  having  experience  in  what  is 
really  above,  and  in  the  middle,  and  below?  It  is  plain. 
Should  you  wonder  then,  that  whilfl  men  are  inexpcri- 
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enced  in  the  truth,   they  have  imfound  opinions  about 
many  other  things,  and  that  as  to  pleafure   and  pain> 
and  what  is  between  thefe,  they  are  likewife  affected  in 
this  fame  manner?  So  that  even  when  they  are  brought 
to  what  is  painful,  they  imagine  truly,   and  are  truly 
pained;  but  when  from  pain,  they  are  brought  to  the 
middle,  they  ftrongly  imagine  that  they  are  arrived  at 
fulnefs  of  pleafure.     In  the  fame  manner  as  thefe  who 
along  with  the  black  colour  look  at  the  grey,  through 
inexperience  of  the  white,  are  deceived ;  fo  thofe  who  con- 
fider  pain  along  with  a  freedom  from  pain,  are  deceived 
through  inexperience  of  pleafure.  Truly,  faid  he,  I  fhould 
not  wonder,  but  much  rather  if  it  were  not  fo.  But  con- 
fider  it  at  leail,  faid  I,  in  this  manner.    Are  not  hunger  and 
third,  and  fuch  like,  certain  emptinefles  in  the  bodily  habit  ? 
What  elfe?  And  is  not  ignorance  and  folly  an  emptinefs 
in  the  habit  of  the  foul?    Extremely  fo.    And  is  not  the 
one  filled  when  it  receiveth  food,  and  the  other  when  it 
hath  intelligence?  Why  not?   But  which  is  the  more  real 
repletion,  that  of  the  lefs,  or  that  of  the  more  real  exifl- 
ence?    It  is  plain  that  of  the  more  real.    Which  fpecies, 
then,  do  you  imagine  participates  moft  of  a  more  pure 
fubftance;  whether  thefe  which  participate  of  bread  and 
drink,  and  meat,  and  all  fuch  fort  of  nouriihment ;  or 
that  fpecies  which  participates  of  true  opinion,  and  know- 
ledge, and  intelligence,  and  in  general,  of  all  virtue?  And 
judge  of  it  in  this  manner.     That  which  refides  in  that 
which  is  always  alike,  and  immortal,  and  true,  and  is 
fo  itfelf,  and  arifeth  in  what  is  fuch,  does  it  appear  to 
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you  to  exift  more  really  than  that  which  refides  in  what 
is  never  alike,  and  mortal,  is   fo  itfelf,  and  arifeth  in 
what  is  fuch?    This,  faid  he,  differs  much   from  that 
which  is  always  alike.     Does  then  the  eifence  of  that 
which  is  always  alike  participate  any  more  of  effence 
than  of  fcience?    By  no  means.    But  what  with  relation 
to  truth?     Nor  of  this  neither.      If  it  participate  lefs  of 
truth,  doth  it  not  likewife  do  fo  of  effence?  Of  neceffity. 
In  general  then,  do  not  the  fpecies  relating  to  the  care  of 
the  body  participate  lefs  of  truth  and  eflence,  than  the 
fpecies  relating  to  the  care  of  the  foul  ?   By  far.   And  the 
body  kfs  tha.n  the  foul;  do  you  not  think  fo?     1  do.     Is 
not  that  which  is  filled  with  more  real  beings,  and  is  it- 
felf a  more  real  being,  in  reality  more  truly  filled  than 
that  which  is  filled  with  lefs  real  beings,  and  is  itfelf  a 
lefs  real' being?     Why  not?     If  then  it  be  pleafant  to  be 
filled  with  what  is  fuitable  to  nature,  that  which  is  in 
reality  filled,  and  with  more  real  being,  muft  be  made 
both  more  really  and  more  truly  to  enjoy  true  pleafure ; 
but  that  which  participates  of  lefs  real  being,  muft  be 
lefs  truly  and  folidly  filled,  and  participated!  of  a  more 
uncertain  and  lefs  genuine  pleafure.  Moil  necefTarily,  faid 
he.  Such  then  as  are  unacquainted  with  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue, and  are  always  converfant  in  feaflings  and  fuch  like, 
are  carried  as  it  appears  to  the  below,  and  back  again 
to  the  middle,  and  there  they  wander  for  life.    But  ne- 
ver at  all,  getting  beyond  this,  do  they  look  towards  the 
true  above,  nor  are  carried  to  it,  nor  are  they  ever  really 
filled  with  real  being,  nor  have  they  ever  tafted  folid 
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pure  pleafure,  but  after  the  manner  of  brutes  looking  al- 
ways downwards,   and  bowed  towards  earth  and  their 
tables,  they  live  feeding  and  coupling,   and  from  a  lull 
of  thefe  things,  kicking  and  pufhing  at  one  another  with 
iron  horns  and  hoofs,  they  perifli  through  their  unfati- 
ablenefs,  as  thofe  who  are  filling  \vith  unreal  being  that 
which  is  no  real  being,  nor  friendly  to  themfelves.    You 
pronounce  moil  perfectly,  Socrates!    as  from  an  oracle, 
faid  Glauco,   the  life  of  the  multitude.      Mufl  they  not 
then,  of  neceflity,  be  converfant  in  pleafures  mixed  with 
pains,  images  of  the  true  pleafure,  painted  over,  and  co- 
loured by  their  pofitioii  befide  one  another,  hence  both 
their  pleafures  and  pains  appear  vehement,  and  engender 
their  mad  paffions  in  the  fooliih.    Hence  alfo  they  mufi 
fight  about  thefe  things,  as  Stefichorus  fays  thofe  at  Troy 
fought  about  the  image  of  Helen,  through  ignorance  of 
ihe  true  one.     Of  neceflity,  faid  he,  the  matter  muil  be 
ibmcthing  of  this  kind.    And  what  as  to  the  irafcible  part 
of  the  foul?     Mufl  n6t  other  fuch  like  things  happen, 
wherever  any  one  gratifies  it,  either  in  the  way  of  envy, 
through  ambition,  or  in  the  way  of  violence,  through 
'contentioufnefs,  or  in  the  way  of  anger,  through  morofe- 
nefs,  puriiuiig  after  a  glut  of  honour,  of  conqueil,  and 
of  anger,  both  without  reafon,  and  without  intelligence? 
Such  things  as  thefe,   faid  he,   muil  neceilarily  happen 
with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  mind.    What  then,  laid 
I,  ihall  we  boldly  fay  concerning  all  the  pleafures,  both 
refpecling  the  avaricious  and  the  ambitious  part,  that 
•fuch  of  them  as  are  obedient  to  intelligence  and  reafon', 
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and  along  with  thefe  follow  after,  and  obtain  the  plea- 
fures  to  which  wifdoni  points,  fliall  obtain  the  trued 
pleafures,  as  far  as  it  is  poflible  for  them  to  attain  true 
pleafure,  and  in-  as  much  as  they  follow  truth,  pleafures 
which  are  properly  their  own;  if  indeed  what  is  befl 
for  every  one  be  moft  properly  his  own?  But  furely  it  is 
moft  properly,  faid  he,  his  own  at  lead.  When  then  the 
whole  foul  is  obedient  to  the  philofophic  part,  and  there 
is  no  fedition  in  it,  then  every  part  in  other  refpecls  does 
its  proper  bufmefs,  and  is  juft,  and  alfo  reaps  its  own  plea- 
fures, and  fuch  as  are  the  bed,  and  as  far  as  is  poflible 
the  moft  true.  Certainly,  indeed.  But  when  any  of  the 
others  governs,  it  happens  that  it  neither  attains  its  own 
pleafures,  and  it  obliges  the  other  parts  to  purfue  a  plea- 
fure foreign  to  them,  and  not  at  all  true.  It  does  fo,  faid 
he.  Do  not  then  the  parts  which  are  the  moft  remote 
from  philofophy  and  reafon,  moft  efpeeially  effectuate 
fuch  things  ?  Extremely.  And  is-  not  that  which  is  moft 
remote  from  law  and  order,  likewife  moft  remote  from 
reafon?  It  plainly  is.  And  have  not  the  amorous  and 
the  tyrannical  defires  appeared  to  be  moft  remote  from 
law  and  order?  Extremely.  And  the  royal  and  the  mo- 
derate ones,  the  leaft  remote.  Yes.  The  tyrant  then,  !> 
imagine,  fliall  be  the  moft  remote  from  true  pleafure, 
and  fuch  as  is  moft  properly  his  own,  and  the  other  ihall 
be  the  leaft.  Of  neceflity.  And  the  tyrant,  faid  I,  mall 
lead  a  life  the  mod  unpleafant,  and  the  king  the  moft 
pleafant  one.  Of  great  neceflity.  Do  you  know  then,  faid? 
(,  how  much  more  unpleafant  a  life  the  tyrant  leads 
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than  the  king?  If  you  tell  me,  faid  he.  As  there  are 
three  pleafures,  as  it  appears,  one  genuine,  and  two  il- 
legitimate; the  Tyrant  in  carrying  the  illegitimate  to  ex- 
tremity, and  flying  from  law  and  reafon,  dwells  with 
flavifh  pleafure  as  his  life-guards,  and  how  far  he  is  in- 
ferior, is  not  eafily  to  be  told,  uiilefs  it  may  be  done  in 
this  manner.  How,  faid  he?  The  Tyrant  is  fome  how 
the  third  remote  from  the  Oligarchic;  for  the  Democra- 
tic was  in  the  middle  between  them.  Yes.  Does  he  not 
then  dwell  with  the  third  image  of  pleafure,  diftant  from 
him  with  reference  to  truth,  if  our  former  reafonings 
be  true?  Juft  fo.  But  the  Oligarchic  is  the  third  again 
from  the  Royal,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Ariftocratic  and  the 
Royal  the  fame.  He  is  the  third.  The  Tyrant  then,  faid 
I,  is  remote  from  true  pleafure,  the  third  from  the  third. 
It  appears  fo.  A  plain  furface  then,  faid  I,  may  be  the 
image  of  tyrannical  pleafure,  as  to  the  computation  of 
length.  Certainly.  But  as  to  power,  and  the  third  aug- 
ment, it  is  manifeft,  by  how  great  a  diflance  it  is  remote.  . 
It  is  manifeft,  faid  he,  to  the  computer  at  leaft.  If  now, 
eonverfely,  one  mall  fay  the  King  is  diftant  from  the  Ty- 
rant as  to  truth  of  pleafure,  as  much  as  729  and  7  o 
are  diftant  from  9,  mall  he  not,  on  compleating  the  mul- 
tiplication, find  him  leading  the  more  pleafant  life,  and 
the  Tyrant  the  more  wretched  one  by  this  fame  diflance. 
You  have  heaped  up,  faid  he,  a  prodigious  account  of 
the  difference  between  thefe  two  men,  the  jufl  and  the 
unjuft,  with  reference  to  pleafure  and  pain,  Yet  the  num- 
bers are  true,  faid  I,,  and  correfpoiiding  to  their  lives,  if. 
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indeed  clays,  and  nights,  and  months,  and  years,  cor- 
refpond   to   them.      But    thefe,  faid  he,    do  correfpond 
to  them.     If  then  the  good  and  juft  man  furpafTeth  fo 
far  the  evil  and  unjuft  man  in  pleafure,  in  what  a  pro- 
digious degree  further  mall   he  furpafs  him  in  deco- 
rum of  life,  in  beauty  and  in  virtue?      In  a  prodigious 
degree,  truly,  laid  he.      Be  it  fo,  faid  I.      Since  now  we 
are  come  to  this  part  of  our  argument,  let  us  recapi- 
tulate what  we  firft  faid,  on  account  of  which  we  have 
come  hither:   and  it  was  fomewhere  faid,  that  it  was  ad- 
vantageous to  do  injuftice,  if  one  were  compleatly  unjuft, 
but  were  reputed  juft.  Was  it  not  fo  faid?   It  was  indeed. 
Now  then,  faid  I,  let  us  fettle  this  point,  lince  we  have 
now  fettled  the  other,  with  reference  to  acting  juftly  and 
unjuftly,  what  power  each  of  thefe  hath  in  itfelf.   How, 
faid  he?  Let  us  in  our  reafoning  make  a  refemblance  of 
the  foul,  that  the  man  who  faid  thofe  things  may  know 
what  he  faid.   What  kind  of  refemblance,  faid  he?   One 
of  thofe  creatures,  faid  I,  which  are  fabled  to  have  been 
of  old,  as  that  of  Chimaera,  of  Scylla,  of  Cerberus,  and 
many  others  are  fpoken  of,  where  many  particular  na- 
tures exiiled  together  in  one.  They  are  fpoken  of  indeed, 
faid  he.     Form  now  one  figure  of  a  creature,  various, 
and  many-headed,  having  all  around  heads  of  tame  crea- 
tures, and  of  wild,  and  having  power  in  itfelf  of  chang- 
ing all  thefe  heads,  and  of  breeding  them  out  of  itfelf. 
This  is  the  work,  laid  he,  of  a  curious  former  however, 
as  the  formation  is  eaiier  in  reafoning,  than  in  wax  and 
fuch  like,  let  it  be  formed.     Let  there  be  now  one  other 
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figure  of  a  lyon  and  one  of  a  man,  but  let  the  iirfl  be 
by  far  the  greater!,  and  the  fecond  be  the  fecond  in  bulk. 
Thefe  are  eafy,  faid  he,  and  they  are  formed.      Conjoin 
now  thefe  three  in  one,  fo  as  to  exifl  fome  how  with  one 
another.    They  are  conjoined,  laid  he.   Form  now  around 
them  the  external  appearance  of  one  of  them,  that  of  the 
man ;  fo  that  to  one  who  is  not  able  to  fee  what  is  with- 
in, but  who  perceives  only  the  external   covering,   the 
man  may  appear  one  creature.    This  is  formed  around* 
faid  he.    Let  us  now  tell  him,  who  faith  that  it  is  profit- 
able to  this  man  to  do  injuflice,  but  to  do  julKce  is  un- 
profitable, that  he  faith  nothing  elfe,  than  that  it  is  pro- 
fitable for  him  to  feaft  the  multiform  creature,   and  to 
make  it  ftrong;  and  likewite  the  lyon,  and  what  refpedl- 
eth  the  lyon,  whilft  the  man  he  kills  with  famine,  and 
renders  weak,  fo  as  to  be  dragged  which  ever  way  ei- 
ther of  thole  drag  him,   and  never  accuftom  the  one  to 
live  in  harmony  with  the  other,  nor  to  make  them  friends, 
but  to  fuffer  them  to  be  biting  one  another,  and  to  fight 
and  devour  one  another.    He,  faid  he,  who  commendeth 
the  doing  injurcice,  faith  undoubtedly  thefe  things,   And 
doth  not  he  again,  who  faith  it  is  profitable  to  do  juftice, 
fay  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  to  fay  fuch  things  by  which 
the  inner  man  mall  come  to  have  the  moil  entire  com- 
mand of  the  man,  and,  as  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  mall 
take  care  of  the  many-headed  creature,  cherifhing  the 
mild  ones,  and  nourishing  them,  and  hindering  the  wild 
ones  to  grow  up,  taking  the  nature  of  the  Lyon  as  his 
ally,  and  having  a  .common  care  for  all,    make  them  i 
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friendly  to  one  another,  and  to  himfelf,  and  fo  nourifh 
them?    He  who  commendeth  juftice  undoubtedly  fays 
fuch  things  as  thefe.    In  all  refpects  then,  he  who  com- 
mendeth juftice,  would  feem  to  fpeak  the   truth,  but 
he  who  commendeth  injuftice,  to  fpeak  what  is  falfe;  for 
with  regard  both  to  pleafure,   and  applaufe,  and  profit, 
he  who  commends  juftice  fpeaks  the  truth,  and  he  who 
difcommends  it,  fpeaks  nothing  genuine.    Nor  does  he 
difcommend  with  underftanding  what  he  difcommends. 
Not  at  all,  faid  he,  as  appears  to  me  at  leaft.  Let  us  then 
in  a  mild  manner  perfuade  him,  (for  it  is  not  willingly  he 
errs,)  afking  him,  happy  man !  do  not  we  fay.  that  the  ma- 
xims of  good  and  evil  become  fo,  upon  fuch  accounts 
as  thefe?     Thefe  are  good  which  fubjecl:  the  brutal  part 
of  our  nature  moft  to  the  human,   or  rather  to  the  di- 
vine: but  thefe  evil  which  enflave  the  mild  part  of  our 
nature  to  the  brutal:    fhall  he  agree  with  us?    Or  how? 
He  fhall,  if  he  be  advifed  by  me,  faid  he.    Is  there  then 
any  one,  faid  I,  whom  it  avails,  by  this  reafoning,  to  take 
gold  unjuftly,  if  fomething  of  this  kind  happens,  if  whilft 
he  takes  the  money,  he  at  the  fame  time  fubjects  the 
beft  part  of  himfelf  to  the  worft;  or  if,  taking  gold,  he 
fhould  enflave  a  fon  or  daughter,  and  that  even  to  favage 
and  wicked  men,  this  would  not  avail  him,  no,  though 
he  fhould  receive  for  it  a  prodigious  fum  ?   But  if  he  en- 
flaveth  the  moft  divine  part  of  himfelf  to  the  moft  un- 
hallowed and  moft  polluted  part,  without  any  pity,  is  he 
not  wretched,  and  taketh  a  gift  of  gold  to  his  far  more 
dreadful  ruin,  than  Euriphyle  did  when  me  received  the 
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necklace  for  her  hufband's  life  ?   By  far,  faid  Glauco ;  for 
I  will  anfwer  you  for  the  man.     And  do  you  not  ima- 
gine that  to  be  intemperate,  hath  of  old  been  difcom- 
mended  on  fuch  accounts  as  thefe,  becaufe  that  in  fuch 
a  one  that  terrible,  that  great  and  multiform  beaft  was 
indulged  more  than  was  meet  ?    It  is  plain,  faid  he.  And 
are  not  arrogance  and  morofenefs  blamed,  when  the  lyon 
and  the  ferpentine  difpofition  encreafe  and  ftretches  be- 
yond meafure?   Entirely  fo.   And  are  not  luxury  and  ef- 
feminacy blamed  becaufe  of  the  remifmefs  and  loofe- 
nefs  of  this  difpofition,  when  it  engenders  in  the  man 
cowardice?    What  elfe?    Are  not  flattery  and  illiberality 
blamed,  when  any  one  maketh  this  irafcible  part  itfelf 
fubjecl  to  the  brutal  crew,  and  for  the  fake  of  wealth 
and  its  infatiable  luft,   accuftoms  the  irafcible  to  be  af- 
fronted from  its  youth,  and  inilead  of  a  lyon  to  become 
an  ape  ?   Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  But  why  is  it,  do  you  ima- 
gine, that  bodily  toil  and  handicrafts  are  defpicable,  iliall 
we  fay  it  is  on  any  other  account  than  this,  that  when 
one  hath  the  bed  part  of  his  conflitution  naturally  weak, 
fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  govern  the  creatures  within  him- 
felt,  but  to  minifter  to  them,  he  is  able  only  to  learn 
what  flatters  them?     It  is  likely,  faid  he.    In  order  then 
that  fuch  a  one  may  be  governed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  bell  man  is,  do  we  not  fay  that  he  mufl  be  the  fer- 
vant   of  one  who   is   the   heft,   and  who   hath   within 
him  the  divine  governour?   not  at  all  imagining  that  he 
lliould  be  governed  to  the  hurt  of  the  fubject  (as  Thra- 
•fymachus  imagined)  but  as  it  is  beil  for  every  one  to  be 
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governed  by  one  divine  and  wife,  moft  efpecially  having 
it  of  his  own  within  him,  if  not  fubjecting  himfelf  to 
it  without;  that  as  far  as  poffible  we  may  all  referable 
one  another  and  be  friends,   governed  by  one  and  the 
fame?    Rightly  indeed,  faid  he.    And  law  at  leail,  faid  I5 
plainly  Ihows  it  intends  fuch  a  thing,  being  an  ally  to 
all  in  the  city;  as  does  likewife  the  government  of  chil- 
dren, in  not  allowing  them  to  be  free  'till  we  eftablifh. 
in  them  a  proper  government,  as  in  a  city ;  and  having 
cultivated  that  in  them  which  is  beft,  by  that  which  is 
beil  in  ourfelves,  we  eilablifh  a  fimilar  guardian  and  go- 
vernour  for  youth,  and  then  truly  we  fet  it  free.   It  mows 
indeed,  faid  he.    In  what  way  then  mall  we  fay  Glauco! 
and  according  to  what  reafoning,  that  it  is  profitable  to 
do  injuftice,  to  be  intemperate,  or  do  any  thing  bafe,  by 
which  a  man  mall  indeed  become  more  wicked,  but  yet 
mall  acquire  more  wealth,  or  any  kind  of  power?      In 
BO  way,  faid  he.     But  how  iliall  we  fay  it  is  profitable 
for  the  unjuft  to  be  concealed,  and  not  to  fnfler  puniih- 
ment  ?  or  does  he  not  indeed,  who  is  concealed ?ftill  become 
more  wicked  ?   but  he  who  is  not  concealed,  and  is  punilh-, 
ed,  hath  the  brutal  part  quieted,  and  made  mild,  and  the 
mild  part  fet  at  liberty.  And  the  whole  foul  being  fettled 
in  the  bed  temper,  in  pofleiling  temperance,  and  juftice, 
with  wifdom,  acquires  a  more  valuable  habit  than  the 
body  does,  in  acquiring  vigour  and  beauty,  with  a  found 
conftitution ;  in  as  far  as  the  foul  is  more  valuable  than 
die  body.     Entirely  fo,   faid  he.      Shall  not  every  one 
then,  who  hath  underilanding  at  leaf!,  regulate  his  life 
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in  bending  the  whole  of  his  powers  hither,  in  the  firft 
place,  in  honouring  thofe  pieces  of  learning  which  will 
render  his  foul  of  this  kind,  and  defpifing  all  other  things  ? 
It  is  plain,  laid  he.  And  next,  faid  I,  with  reference  to  a 
good  habit  of  body  and  its  nourifhment,  he  will  fpend  his 
life  in  attention  to  thefe,  not  that  he  may  indulge  the  bru- 
tal and  irrational  pleafure ;  nor  yet  with  a  view  to  health, 
nor  principally  regarding  this,  to  become  ftrong,  and 
healthy,  and  beautiful,  unlefs  by  means  of  thefe,  he  is 
-to  become  temperate  likewife:  but  he  always  appears  to 
'adjuft  the  harmony  of  the  body  for  the  fake  of  the  fym- 
phony  which  is  in  the  foul.  By  all  means,  faid  he,  if  in- 
deed he  is  to  be  truly  mufical.  That  arrangement  then, 
faid  1,  and  fymphony  arifing  from  the  poffeflion  of  wealth, 
and  that  vulgar  magnificence,  he  will  not,  ftruck  with 
admiration  of  the  felicity  of  the  multitude,  encreafe  to 
infinity,  and  bring  on  himfelf  infinite  evils.  I  do  not 
think  it,  faid  he.  But  having  an  eye,  faid  I,  to  that  po- 
lity within  himfelf,  and  taking  care  that  nothing  there 
be  moved  out  of  its  place,  through  the  greatnefs  or  fmall- 
nefs  of  his  fubitance,  governing  in  this  manner  as  far 
as  he  is  able,  he  will  add  to  his  fubilance,  and  fpend 
out  of  it.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  He  will  regard  honours 
likewife  in  the  fame  manner;  fome  he  will  willingly  par- 
take of,  and  tafte,  which  he  judges  will  render  him  a 
better  man,  but  thofe  which  he  imagines  would  diflblve 
that  habit  of  foul  which  fubfifts  within  him,  he  will  fly 
from  both  in  private  and  in  public,  lie  ihall  not  thens 
faid  he,  be  willing  to  act  in  polities,  if  he  take  care  of  this-, 
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Yes  truly,  faid  I,  in  his  own  city,  and  greatly  too.  But 
not  probably  in  his  country,  unlefs  fonie  divine  fortune 
befal  him.  I  underfland,  faid  he.  You  mean  in  the  city 
we  have  now  eftablilhed,  which  exifts  in  our  reafoning, 
fmce  it  is  no  where  on  earth,  at  leaft,  as  I  imagine.  But 
in  heaven,  probably,  there  is  a  model  of  it,  faid  I,  for  any 
one  who  inclines  to  contemplate  it,  and  on  contemplating 
to  regulate  himfelf  accordingly;  and  it  is  no  matter  to, 
him,  whether  it  does  exifl  any  where,  or  mall  ever  exifl 
here.  He  does  the  duties  of  this  one  alone,  and  of  no 
other.  It  is  reafonable,  faid  he. 


TJiE  END  OF   THE  NINTH   BOOK, 
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1  OBSERVE,  faid  I,  with  reference  to  many  other  things,, 
that  we  have  eflablifhed  a  city  in  a  right  manner,  beyond 
what  all  others  have  done,  and  among  thefe  eftabliih- 
ments,  I  mean  that  refpedling  poefy,  as  none  of  the  leafL 
Which,  faid  he?     That  no  part  of  it  which  is  imitative, 
be  by  any  means  admitted.   For  it  appears,  now  moil  of 
all,  and  with  greater!  perfpicuity,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, after  that  the  feveral  principles  of  the  foul  have 
been  diilinguiihed  apart  from  one  another.   How  do  you 
mean?  To  tell  it  as  to  you,  (for  you  will  not  accufe  me 
to  the  compofers  of  tragedy,  and  the  reft  of  the  imitative  • 
kind)  all  fuch  things  as  thefe  feern  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
underftanding  of  the  hearers ;  fuch  of  them  as  have  not 
a  medicine  to  enable  them  to  difcern  what  kind  they  are 
of.   From  what  confederation,  faid  he,  do  you  fay  fo?    It 
mufl  be  fpoken,  faid  I,  although  a  certain  friendship,  at 
leaft,  and  reverence  for  Homer,  which  I  have  had  from 
my  childhood,  reflrains  me  from  telling  it;  for  he  feems 
truly  both  to  have  been  the  lirfl  teacher  and  leader  of  al! 
thefe  good  compofers  of  tragedy:  but  the  man  mull  not 
be  honoured,  preferably  to  the  truth.    But  what  I  mean 
mufl  be  fpoken,     By  all  rneaas>  faid  he.    Hear  me  then, 
or  rather  anfwer  me,    Aik.     Can  you  tell  me  perfectly, 
what  at  all  imitation  is;  for  I  do  not  myielf  altogether: 
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underftand  what  it  means  ?  And  fhall  I  then  any  how  un- 
derftand it,  faid  he?  That  would  be  no  way  ftrange,  faid 
I ;  fince  thofe  who  are  dim-fighted  perceive  many  things 
fooner  than  thofe  who  fee  more  clearly.  The  cafe  is  fo, 
faid  he ;  but  whilft  you  are  prefent,  I  mould  not  be  able 
to  adventure  to  tell,  even  though  fomething  did  appear 
to  me.  But  confider  it  yourfelf.  Do  you  incline  then, 
that  we  hence  begin  our  inquiry  in  our  ufual  method: 
for  we  were  wont  to  fuppofe  a  certain  fpecies  with  re- 
fpect  to  many  individuals,  to  which  we  give  the  fame 
name ;  or  do  you  not  underftand  me  ?  I  underftand.  Let 
us  fuppofe  now  of  the  many,  which  you  chufe ;  as  for 
example,  there  are  many  beds  and  tables,  if  you  incline. 
Why  are  there  not  ?  But  the  ideas,  at  leaft,  reflecting  thefe 
pieces  of  furniture  are  two ;  one  of  bed,  and  one  of  table. 
Yes.  And  are  we  not  wont  to  fay,  that  the  workmen  of 
each  of  thefe  pieces  of  furniture,  looking  towards  the 
idea,  make  in  this  manner,  the  one,  the  beds;  and  the 
other,  the  tables  which  we  ufe?  and  all  other  things  af- 
ter the  fame  manner.  For  no  one  of  the  artifts  maketh, 
at  leaft,  the  idea  itfelf;  for  how  can  he?  In  no  way.  But 
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fee  now  whether  you  call  fuch  a  one  as  this  an  artift? 
Which  one.  One  who  doth  all  things,  whatever  each  par- 
ticular mechanic  does.  You  mention  fome  dextrous  and 
wonderful  man.  Not  yet,  at  leaft;  but  you  will  much 
more  fay  fo  prefently ;  for  this  fame  mechanic  is  not  on- 
ly able  to  make  all  forts  of  utenfils,  but  he  maketh  alfo 
every  thing  which  fpringcth  from  the  earth,  and  he 
makes  all  forts  of  animals,  himfelf,  as  well  as  others; 
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and  befidcs  thefe  things,  he  maketh  the  earth,  and  hea- 
ven, and  the  Gods,  and  all  things  in  heaven,  and  in  the 
world  below.  You  mention,  faid  he,  quite  a  wonderful 
fophifl.  You  do  not  believe  me;  but  tell  me,  do  you  ima- 
gine there  is  no  fuch  artifl  at  all?  or  that,  in  one refpedt, 
he  is  the  maker  of  all  thefe  things,  and  in  another,  he 
is  not?  or  do  you  not  perceive  that  even  you  yourfelf 
might  be  able  to  make  all  thefe  things  in  a  certain  man- 
ner at  leail?  And  what,  faid  he,  is  this  manner?  Tis  no 
difficult  manner,  faid  I,  but  is  many  ways,  and  quickly 
performed;  but  in  the  quickeft  manner  of  all,  if  you 
chufe  to  take  a  mirror,  and  carry  it  round  every  where, 
you  mall  quickly  make  the  fun,  and  the  things  in  the 
heavens,  quickly  the  earth,  quickly  yourfelf,  and  the  o- 
ther  animals,  and  utenfils,  and  vegetables,  and  all  that 
was  now  mentioned.  Yes,  faid  he,  the  appearances,  but 
not  however  the  real  things  at  leail.  You  come  well,  faid 
I,  and  feafonably,  with  your  remark ;  for  I  imagine  that 
the  painter  too  is  one  of  thefe  artifls.  Is  he  not?  Why 
is  not  he?  But  you  will  fay,  I  imagine,  that  he  doth  not 
make  genuine  what  he  makes,  although  the  painter  too, 
in  a  certain  manner,  at  leaft,  maketh  a  bed,  does  he  not ? 
Yes,  faid  he,  he  too  maketh  only  the  appearance.  But 
what  with  reference  to  the  bed-maker?  Did  you  not  in- 
deed fay  juft  now,  that  he  doth  not  make  the  fpecies 
which  we  fay  cxiits,  which  is  bed,  but  a  particular  bed? 
I  faid  fo  indeed.  If  then  he  doth  not  make  that  which 
is,  he  doth  not  make  real  being,  but  fome  fuch  thing 
as  being,  but  not  being  itfelf :  but  if  any  one  would  fay? 
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that  the  work  of  a  bed-maker,  or  of  any  other  handi- 
craft were  real  being,  he  would  feem  not  to  fay  true.  He 
would,  faid  he,  as  it  would  appear  at  leaft  to  thofe  who 
are  converfant  in  fuch  kind  of  reafonings.  Let  us  not 
then  at  all  wonder  if  this  likewife  happen  to  be  fome- 
what  obfcure  with  reference  to  the  truth.  Let  us  not.  Do 
you  incline  then,  faid  I,  that  with  reference  to  thefe  very 
things,  we  inquire  concerning  the  imitator  who  he  real- 
ly is.  If  you  incline,  faid  he.  Are  there  not  then  thefe 
three  forts  of  beds .?  One  which  exifls  in  nature,  and  which 
we  may  fay,  as  I  imagine,  God  made,  or  who  elfe?  None, 
I  imagine.  And  one  at  lealt  which  the  joiner  makes, 
Yes,  faid  he.  And  one  which  the  painter  makes.  Is  it 
not  fo?  Be  it  fo.  Now  the  painter,  the  bed-maker,  God, 
thefe  three  prefide  over  three  fpecies  of  beds.  They  are 
three  indeed.  But  God,  whether  it  were  that  he  did  not 
incline  it,  or  whether  there  was  fome  necefllty  for  it,  that 
he  ihould  not  make  but  one  bed  in  nature,  made  this 
one  only,  which  is  really  bed;  but  two  fuch,  or  more, 
have  never  been  produced  by  God,  nor  ever  will  be  pro- 
duced. How  fo,  faid  -he?  Becaufe,  faid  I,  if  he  had  made 
but  two,  one  again  there  would  have  appeared,  the  fpe- 
cies of  which  both  thefe  two  would  have  partaken  of, 
and  that  fpecies  would  be,  that  which  is  bed,  and  not 
thofe  two.  Right,  faid  he.  God  then  knowing  thefe 
things,  as  I  imagine,  and  willing  to  be  the  maker  of  bed, 
really,  and  really  exifting,  but  not  of  any  particular  bed, 
nor  to  be  any  particular  bed-maker,  produced  but  one  in 
nature.  It  appears  fo.  Do  you  incline  then,  that  we  call 
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him  the  creator  of  this  one,  or  fomething  of  this  kind? 
It  is  juft,  in  reafon,  faid  he,  fince  he  hath,  in  their  nature, 
made  both  this,  and  all  other  things.  But  what  as  to  the 
joiner?  Is  not  he  the  workman  of  a  bed?  Yes.  And  is 
the  painter  too,  the  workman  and  maker  of  fuch  a  work  ? 
By  no  means.  But  what  will  you  fay  he  is,  with  rela- 
tion to  bed?  This,  faid  he,  as  I  imagine,  we  may  moft 
reafonably  call  him ;  the  imitator  of  what  thefe  are  the 
workmen.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I;  you  call  him  then  the  imi- 
tator who  maketh  what  is  generated  the  third  from  na- 
ture? Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  And  this  the  compofer  of  tra- 
gedy ihall  be  likewife,  fince  he  is  an  imitator,  rifmg  as 
a  fort  of  third  from  the  King  and  the  truth,  and  in  like 
manner  all  other  imitators.  It  feems  fo.  We  have  agreed 
then  as  to  the  imitator;  but  tell  me  this  concerning  the 
painter,  whether  do  you  imagine  he  undertakes  to  imi- 
tate each  particular  thing  in  nature,  or  the  works  of  ar- 
tilts  ?  The  works  of  artifts,  faid  he.  Whether,  fuch  as  they 
really  are,  or  fuch  as  they  appear,  determine  this  further? 
How  do  you  fay,  reply 'd  he.  Thus.  Does  a  bed  differ 
any  thing  from  itfelf,  whether  he  view  it  obliquely,  or 
directly  oppofite,  or  in  any  particular  pofition?  or,  does 
it  differ  nothing,  but  only  appears  different,  and  in  the 
fame  way  as  to  other  things  ?  Thus,  faid  he,  it  appears, 
but  differs  nothing.  Confidcr  this  too  with  reference  to 
which  bf  the  two  does  painting  work,  in  each  particu- 
lar work;  whether  with  reference  to  real  being,  to  imi- 
tate it  as  it  really  is,  or  with  reference  to  what  is  appa- 
rent, as  it  appears;  and  whether  is  it  the  imitation  of 
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appearance,  or  of  truth  ?  Of  appearance,  faid  he.  The  imi- 
tative art,  then,  is  far  from  the  truth:  and  on  this  ac- 
count, it  feems,  he  is  able  to  make  thefe  things,  becaufe 
he  is  able  to  attain  but  to  fome  fmall  part  of  each  parti- 
cular, and  that  but  an  image.  Thus  we  fay  that  a  painter 
fhall  paint  us  a  fhoemaker,  a  joiner,  and  other  artifts,. 
though  he  be  fkilled  in  none  of  thofe  aits ;  yet  he  mall 
be  able  to  deceive  children  and  ignorant  people,  if  he  be 
a  good  painter,  when  he  paints  a  joiner,  and  fhows  him 
at  a  diftance,  fo  far  as  to  make  them  imagine  he  is  a  real 
joiner.  Why  not.  But  this,  I  imagine,  friend!  we  mult  con- 
iider  with  reference  to  all  thefe  things ;  that  when  any  one 
tells  us  of  fuch  a  painter,  that  he  hath  met  with  a  mart 
who  is  fkiiled  in  all  manner  of  workmanihip,  and  every 
thing  elfe  which  every  feveral  artift  underflands,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  which  he  does  not  underfland  more 
accurately,  than  any  one  elfe,  we  ought  to  reply  to  fuch 
a  one,  that  he  is  a  iimple  man,  and  that  it  feems,  hav- 
ing met  with  fonie  impoilor,  and  mimic,  he  hath  been  de- 
ceived; fo  that  he  hath  appeared  to  him  to  know  every 
thing,  from  his  own  incapacity  to  diflinguim  between  fci- 
snce,  and  ignorance,  and  imitation.  Moil  true,  faid  he.. 
Ought  we  not  then,  faid  1,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider 
tragedy,  and  its  leader,  Homer:  fince  we  hear  from  fome?. 
fchat  thefe  poets  underitand  all  arts,  and  all  human  af- 
fairs, refpecting  virtue  and  vice,  and  likewife  all  divine 
diings,  for  a  good  poet  mull  of  necellity  compofe  with 
knowledge,  if  he  means  to  compofe  well  what  he  com- 
pofcs,  elfe  he  is  not  able  to  compofe.  It  behoves  us  thej& 
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to  confider  whether  thefe  who  have  met  with  thofe  imi° 
tators  have  been  deceived,  and  on  viewing  their  works 
have  not  perceived  that  they  are  the  third  diilant  from 
real  being,  and  that  their  works  are  fuch  as  can  eafily 
be  made  by  one  who  knows  not  the  truth  (for  they  are 
phantoms  they  make,  and  not  real  beings)  or  whether 
they  do  fay  fomewhat,  and  that  the  good  poets  in  reali- 
ty have  knowledge  in  thefe  things  which  they  feem  to 
the  multitude  elegantly  to  exprefs.  By  all  means,  faid  he^ 
this  is  to  be  inquired  into.  Do  you  imagine  then,  that 
if  any  one  were  able  to  make  both  of  thefe,  that  which 
is  imitated,  and  likewife  the  image,  he  would  allow  him- 
felf  ferioufly  to  apply  to  the  workmanfhip  of  the  ima» 
ges,  and  propofe  this  to  himfelf  as  the  befl  thing  in  life? 
I  do  not.  But  if  he  were  in  reality  intelligent  in  thefe 
things  which  he  imitates,  he  would  far  rather,  I  ima- 
gine, ferioufly  apply  himfelf  to  the  things  than  to  the 
imitations,  and  would  endeavour  to  leave  behind  him 
many  and  beautiful  actions,  as  monuments  of  himfelf, 
and  would  ftudy  rather  to  be  himfelf  the  perfon  com- 
mended than  the  commender.  I  imagine  fo,  faid  he ;  for 
neither  is  the  honour  nor  the  profit  equal.  As  to  other 
things  then,  let  us  not  call  them  to  account,  afking  Ho- 
mer or  any  other  of  the  poets,  whether  any  of  them  were 
any  way  flailed  in  medicine,  and  not  an  imitator  only  of 
medical  difcourfes,  for  which  of  the  antient  or  latter 
poets  is  faid  to  have  recovered  any  to  health,  as  Aefcu- 
lapius  did  ?  or  what  Undents  in  medicine,  hath  any  left 
behind  him,  as  he  did  his  defcendants.  Nor  let  us  afk 
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them  concerning  the  other  arts,  but  let  them  alone:  but 
with  reference  to  thofe  greateft,  and  moil  noble  things 
which  Homer  attempts  to  fpeak  of,  with  reference  to 
wars,  and  armies,  and  conflitutions  of  cities,  and  the  e- 
ducation  belonging  to  men,  it  is  juft,  fome  how,  to  quef- 
tion  him,  whilft  we  demand  of  him:  Friend  Homer!  if 
you  be  not  the  third  from  the  truth  with  regard  to  vir- 
tue, being  the  workman  of  an  image,  (which  we  have 
defined  an  imitator  to  be)  but  art  the  fecond,  and  art 
able  to  difcern  what  purfuits  render  men  better  or  worfe, 
both  in  private  and  public  tell  us  which  of  the  cities  hath 
been  by  you  better  conftituted,  as  Lacedaemoii  was  by  Ly- 
eurgus,  and  many  other  both  great  and  fmall  cities  by 
many  others,  but  what  city  acknowledges  you  to  have 
been  a  good  lawgiver,  and  to  have  been  of  advantage  to 
them.  Italy  and  Sicily  acknowledge  Charondas,  and  we 
Solon;  but  mall  any  one  acknowledge  you  as  any  thing? 
I  fancy  not,  laid  Glauco.  It  is  not  then  pretended  even 
by  the  Homerics  themfelves.  But  what  war  in  Homer's 
days  is  recorded  to  have  been  well  conducted  by  him  as 
leader,  or  counfellour?  Not  one.  But  what  are  his  difco- 
veries,  as  among  the  works  of  a  wife  man,  there  are 
many  difcoveries  and  inventions  fpoken  of,  refpecting  the 
arts,  and  other  affairs ;  as  of  Thales  the  Milellan,  and  of 
Anacharfis  the  Scythian?  By  no  means  is  there  any  fuch 
thing.  But  if  not  in  a  public  manner,  is  Homer  faid  to 
have  lived  as  a  private  tutor  to  any,  who  delighted  in 
his  coiiverfation,  and  have  delivered  down  to  poiterity  a 
certain  Homeric  manner  of  life.  In,  like  manner  as  Py- 
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thagoras  was  remarkably  beloved  on  this  account,  and 
even  to  this  day,  fuch  as  denominate  themfelves  from  the 
Pythagorean  manner  of  life,  appear  to  be  fome  how  emi- 
nent beyond  others.   Neither  is  there,  faid  he,  any  thing 
of  this  kind  related  of  Homer.    For  nefh-lover  Creaphi- 
lus,  Socrates!  the  companion  of  Homer,  may  probably 
appear  more  ridiculous  ilill  in  his  education,   than  in 
his  name,  if  what  is  faid  of  Homer  be  true.     For  it  is 
faid,  that  he  was  greatly  neglected  when  he  lived  under 
Homer's  tuition.    It  is  faid  indeed,  reply 'd  I.    But  do  you 
imagine,  Glauco!  that  if  Homer  had  been  able  to  edu- 
cate men,  and  to  render  them  better,   as  being  capable 
not  only  to  imitate  with  refpect  to  thefe  matters,  but  to 
underftand  them ;  would  he  not  then  have  procured  him- 
felf  many  companions,  and  have  been  honoured  and  be- 
loved by  them  ?   But  Protagoras  the  Abderite,  and  Prodi- 
cus  the  Chian,  and  many  others  are  able  to  perfuade  the 
men  of  their  times,  converfing  with  them  privately,  that 
they  mall  neither  be  able  to  govern  their  family,  nor  yet 
their  city,  unlefs  they  themfelves  mall  prefide  over  their 
education,  and  for  this  wifdom  of  theirs,  they  are  fo  ex- 
ceedingly  beloved,  that  their  companions  almofh  carry 
them  about  on  their  heads.   Would  then  the  men  of  Ho 
mer's  time  have  left  him  or  Hefiod  to  go  about  finging 
their  fongs,  if  he  had  been  able  to  profit  men  in  the  way 
of  virtue ;  and  not  rather  have  retained  him  with  gold? 
and  obliged  him  to  May  with  them  ?    or,  if  they  could 
not  perfuade  him,  they  would  as  fcholars  have  followed 
Mm.  every  where,  'till  they  had  got  fuilicient  education! 
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You  feem  to  me,  faid  he,  Socrates !  to  fay  perfectly  right. 
Shall  we  not: then  eftablifh  this  point?  That  all  the  poe- 
tical men,  beginning  with  Homer,  are  imitators  of  the 
images  of  virtue,  and  of  other  things  about  which  they 
compofe,  but  that  they  do  not  attain  to  the  truth :  but  as 
we  juil  now  faid,  a  painter  who  himfelf  knows  nothing 
about  the  making  of  fhoes,  mall  draw  a  fhoemaker,  who 
mall  appear  to  be  real  to  fuch  as  are  not  intelligent,  but 
who  view  according  to  the  colour  and  figures?    Entirely 
fo.     In  the  fame  manner,  I  imagine,  we  mall  fay  that 
the  poet  colours  over  with  his  names  and  words  certain 
colours  of  the  feveral  arts,  whilft  he  understands  nothing 
himfelf,  but  merely  imitates,  fo  as  to  others  fuch  as  him- 
felf who  view  things  in  his  compofitions,  he  appears  to 
have  knowledge:   and  if  he  fay  any  thing  about  fhoe- 
making  in  meafure,  number,  and  harmony,  he  feems 
to  fay  quite  well,   and  in  like  manner  if  of  an  expedi- 
tion, or  of  any  thing  elfe:   fo  great  an  enchantment  have 
thefe  things  naturally,  fince  you  know,  I   imagine,  in 
what  manner  poetical  things  appear  when  flript  of  mu- 
fical  colouring,   and  exprefTed  apart  by  themfelves,   for 
you  have  fomewhere  beheld  it.   I  have,  faid  he.   Do  they 
not,  faid  I,  referable  the  faces  of  people  who  are  in  their 
prime,  but  who  are  not  beautiful,  fuch  as  they  appear, 
when  their  bloom   forfakes   them?      Entirely,   faid   he. 
Come  now,  and  confider  this.   The  maker  of  the  image, 
whom  we  call  imitator,  knoweth  nothing  of  real  being, 
but  only  of  the  apparent.     Is  it  not  fo.   Yes.   Let  us  not 
then  leave  k  expreiled  by  halves,  but  let  us  fumciently 
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perceive  it.    Say  on,  reply 'd  he.    A  painter,  we  fay,  fhall 
paint  reins,  and  a  bit.    Yes.  And  the  leather-cutter,  and 
the  fmith,  fhall  make  them.     Certainly.     Does  then  the 
painter  underitand  what  kind  of  reins  and  bit  there  ought 
to  be,  or  not  even  he  who  makes  them,  the  fmith,  nor 
the  leather-cutter,  but  he  who  underflands  to  ufe  them, 
the  horfeman  alone?     Moil  true.     Shall  we  not  fay  it  is 
fo  in  every  thing  elfe?   How?  That  with  reference  to  each 
particular  thing,  there  are  thefe  three  arts.    That  which 
is  to  ufe  it,  that  which  is  to  make  it,  and  that  which  is 
to  imitate  it.  Yes.   Is  then  the  virtue,  and  the  beauty,  and 
the  rectitude  of  every  utenfil,  and  animal,  and  action,  for 
nothing  elfe  but  for  the  ufe  for  which  each  particular 
was  made,  or  generated?    Juil  fo.    Of  all  neceffity  then, 
he  who  ufeth  each  particular,  muil  be  the  moil  fkilful, . 
and  be  able  to  tell  the  maker  what  he  makes  good  or 
bad,  with  reference  to  the  ufe,  in  which  he  ufeth  it:  thus3 
for  example,  a  player  on  the  pipe,   tells  the  pipe-maker 
eoncering  pipes,  what  things  are  of  fervice,  towards  the 
playing  on  the  pipe,   and  he  fhall  give  orders  how  he 
ought  to  make  them,,  but  the  work-man  does  not  foo 
What  elfe.   Does  not  the  one  then  being  intelligent,  pro- 
nounce concerning  good  and  bad  pipes,  and  the  other 
believing  him,  make  accordingly?    Yes.    With  reference 
then  to  one  and  the  fame  milrument,  the  maker  fhall 
have  right  opinion  concerning  its  excellence  or  naugh- 
tinefs,   whilft  he  is  converfant  with  one  who  is  intelli- 
gent, and  is  obliged  to  hear  from  the  intelligent;  but  he 
w.ho  ufeth  kihall  have  fcicnce.  Entirely  fo.  But  whether 
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fliall  the  imitator  have  intelligence  from  ufmg  the  things 
he  paints,  whether  they  be  handfome  and  right,  or  o- 
therwife  ?  or  fliall  he  have  right  opinion  from  his  being 
neceffarily  converfant  with  the  intelligent,  and  from  be- 
ing enjoined  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  paint?     Nei- 
ther of  the  two.     The  imitator  then  fliall  have  neither 
knowledge,   nor  right  opinion  about  what  he  imitates 
with  reference  to  excellence,  or  iiaughtinefs.    It  appears 
not.   The  imitator  then  fliould  be  very  agreeable  in  his 
imitation,  with  regard  to  wifdom,  concerning  what  he 
paints.  Not  entirely.   But  however  he  will  imitate  at  leaft, 
-without  knowing  concerning  each  particular,  in  what  re- 
fpect  it  is  ill  or  good ;  but  it  is  likely,  fuch  as  appears  to 
be  beautiful  to  the  multitude,  and  thofe  who  know  no- 
thing,  that  he  fliall  imitate.    What  elfe?    We  have  now, 
indeed,  fufficiently,   as   it  appears,  at  leaft,  fettled  thefe 
things.     That  the  imitator  knows  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning, in  thofe  things  which  he  imitates,  but  that  imi- 
tation is  a  fort  of  amufement,  and  not  a  ferious  affair. 
And  likewife  that  thofe  who  apply  to  tragic  poetry  in 
iambics  and  heroics,  are  all  imitators  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree.  Entirely  fo.    But  certainly,  faid  I,  this  of  imitation 
is  it  not  fome'how  in  the  third  degree  from  the  truth? 
Is  it  not?   Yes.  To  what  part  then  of  man  bears  it  a  re- 
ference, having  the  power  it  hath?     What  part  do  you 
fpeak  of?   Of  fuch  as  this.  The  fame  magnitude  perceiv- 
ed by  fight,  does  not  appear  in  the  fame  manner,  near  at 
hand,  and  at  a  diftance.   It  doth  not.   And  the  fame  things 
appear  crooked  and  ilreight,  when  we  look  at  them  in 
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water,  and  out  of  water,  and  concave  and  convex,  through 
the  miilake  of  the  fight,  as  to  colours ;  all  this  diftur- 
bance  is  manifefl  in  the  foul,  and  this  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  painting  lays  hold  of  and  leaves  nothing  of  im= 
poflure  undone,  in  the  fame  way  as  magic  doth,  and 
many  other  arts  of  this  kind.  True.  And  have  not  the  arts 
of  rneafuring,  numbering  and  weighing,  appeared  to  be 
moil  ingenious  helps  in  thefe  things,  that  fo  the  appa- 
rent greater  or  lefs,  the  apparent  more  or  heavier,  may 
not  govern  us,  but  the  numbered,  the  meafured,  and  the 
weighed?  What  elfe?  But  this  again  is,  at  leail  the  work 
of  the  rational  part  in  the  foul.  It  is  fo  indeed.  But 
whilil  reafon  often  meafures  and  declares  fome  things 
to  be  greater  or  lefs  than  other  things,  or  equal,  the  con- 
trary appears  at  the  fame  time  with  reference  to  thefe 
things.  Yes.  But  did  not  we  fay,  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  the  fame  perfon  to  have  contrary  opinions  about  the 
fame  things  at  the  fame  time?  And  thus  far  at  leail  we 
faid  rightly.  That  part  of  the  foul  then,  which  judgeth 
contrary  to  the  meafure,  would  feem  not  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  which  judgeth  according  to  the  meafure.  It 
would  not.  But  furely  at  leail  that  which  truileth  to  mea- 
fure and  computation,  would  feem  to  be  the  beil  part  of 
the  foul.  Why  not?  That  then,  which  oppofeth  itfelf  to 
it,  would  feem  to  be  fome  of  the  naughty  parts  of  us. 
Of  neceility.  It  was  then  this  I  inclined  fhould  be  agreed 
upon,  when  I  faid  that  painting,  and  imitation  in  general 
being  far  from  the  truth,  delight  in  their  own  work, 
converting  with  that  part  in  us  which  is  far  from 
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dom,  and  are  its  companion  and  friend,  to  no  found  nor 
genuine  purpofe.  Entirely  fo,  faid  he.  Imitation  then, 
being  naughty  in  itfelf,  and  joining  with  that  which  is 
iiaughty,  generates  naughty  things.  It  feems  fo.  Whe- 
ther, faid  I,  is  the  cafe  thus,  with  reference  to  the  imita- 
tion which  is  by  the  fight  only,  or  is  it  likewife  fo  with 
reference  to  that  by  hearing,  which  we  call  poetry?  Like- 
ly as  to  this  alfo,  faid  he.  We  mall  not  therefore,  faid  I, 
truft  to  the  appearance  in  painting,  but  we  mall  proceed 
to  the  confideration  of  that  part  of  the  intellect  with  which 
tire  imitation  by  poetry  is  converfant,  and  fee  whether  it 
is  naughty  or  valuable.  It  mull  be  done.  Let  us  proceed 
then  thus.  Poetic  imitation,  we  fay,  imitates  men  acting 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily;  and  imagining  that 
in  their  acting,  they  have  done  either  \vell  or  ill,  and  in 
all  thefe  cafes,  receiving  either  pain  or  plcafure:  does  it 
any  more  than  this  ?  No  more.  In  all  thefe,  now,  does 
the  man  agree  with  himfelf,  or,  as  he  difagreed  with  re- 
ference to  fight,  and  had  contrary  opinions  in  himfelf  of 
the  fame  things  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  does  lie,  in 
the  fame  manner,  difagree  likewife  in  his  actions,  and 
fight  with  himfelf?  But  I  recollect  that  there  is  no  occa- 
iion  for  us  to  fettle  this  at  leafl;  for  in  our  reafonings 
above,  we  fufliciently  fettled  all  thefe  things,  that  our  foul 
is  full  of  a  thoufand  fuel!  contrarieties  exifling  in  it.  Right, 
•faid*  he.  Right  truly,  faid  I,  but  it  appears  to  me  necef- 
fary  to  go  over  now,  what  was  then  omitted.  As  what, 
faid  he?  We  faid  fomewhere  formerly,  faid  I,  that  a  good 
man.  when  lie  meets  with  fuch  a  fortune  as  the  lofs  of 
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a  fon,  or  of  any  thing  clfe,  which  he  values  the  moft, 
will  bear  it  of  all  men  the  eafieft.  Certainly.  But  let  us 
now  confider  this  further,  whether  will  he  grieve  none 
at  all,  or  is  this  indeed  impoffible,  but  he  will,  however, 
moderate  his  grief?  The  truth,  faid  he,  is  rather  this  lafL 
But  tell  me  this  now  concerning  him,  whether  do  you 
imagine  that  he  will  ftruggle  more  with  grief  and  op- 
pofe  it,  when  lie  is  obferved  by  his  equals,  or  when  he  is 
in  folitude,  alone  by  himfelf  ?  Much  more,  faid  he,  when  he 
is  obferved.  But  when  alone,  he  will  venture,  I  imagine, 
to  utter  many  things,  which  if  any  one  heard  him,  he 
would  be  afhamed  of,  and  he  will  do  many  things  which 
he  would  not  wifh  any  one  faw  him  doing.  It  is  fo,  faid 
he.  Is  it  not  then  reafon  and  law  which  command  him 
to  reftrain  his  grief,  but  what  drags  him  to  grief,  is  the 
paffion  itfelf  ?  True.  As  then  there  is  in  the  man  an  op- 
pofite  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  fame  thing,  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  we  mufl  neceflarily  fay  that  he  has  two 
conductors.  What  elfe?  And  (hall  we  not  fay,  that  one 
of  them  is  ready  to  obey  the  law  wherever'  law  leads  him? 
How?  Law  in  a  manner  fays,  that  it  is  bed  in  misfor- 
tunes to  have  the  greateft  tranquillity  poffible,  and  not 
to  bear  them  ill;  fince  the  good  and  evil  of  fuch  things 
as  theie  is  not  manifefl,  and  fince  no  advantage  follow- 
eth  the  bearing  thefe  things  ill,  and  as  nothing  of  human 
affairs  is  worthy  of  great  concern,  and  befides  their  grief 
proves  a  hmderance  to  that  in  them  which  we  ought  to 
have  moft  at  hand.  What  is  it,  faid  he,  you  fpeak  of? 
To  deliberate,  faid  I,  on  the  event,  and  as  on  a  throw 
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the  dice,  to  regulate  his  affairs  according  to  what  carls 
up,  in  whatever  way  reafon  (hall  declare  to  be  heft.  And 
not  as  children  when  they  fall,  to  lye  ilill,  and  wafle  the 
time  in  crying;  but  always  to  accufcom  the  foul  to  ap- 
ply in  the  fpeediefl  manner  to  heal  and  rectify  what  was 
fallen  and  fick,  dlfmifling  lamentation.  One  would  thus, 
faid  he,  behave  in  the  befl  manner  in  every  condition. 
And  did  not  we  fay  that  the  beil  part  is  willing  to  fol- 
low this,  which  is  rational?  It  is  plain.  And  mall  not  we 
fay  that  the  part  which  leadeth  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  affliction,  and  to  waitings,  and  is  infatiably  given  to. 
thefe,  is  irrational,  and  idle,  and  a  friend  to  cowardice? 
We  fliall  fay  fo  truly.  Is  not  then  the  grieving  part  that 
which  admits  of  much  and  of  various  imitation?  But  the 
prudent  and  tranquil  part,  which  is  always  uniform 
with  itfelf,  is  neither  eafily  imitated,  nor  when  imitated, 
eafily  underftood,  efpecially  by  a  popular  aflembly,  where 
all  forts  of  men  are  aflembled  together  in  a  theatre?  For 
it  is  the  imitation  of  a  difpofition,  which  is  foreign  to 
diem.  Entirely  fo.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  imitative 
poet  is  not  made  at  leaft  for  fuch  a  part  of  the  foul  as 
this.  Nor  is  his  ildll  fitted  to  pleafe  it,  if  he  mean  to 
gain  the  aoplaule  of  the  multitude.  But  he  applies  to  the 
paillonate  and  the  multiform  part,  as  it  is  eafily  imitated., 
It  is  plain.  May  we  not  then,  with  juflice,  lay  hold  of 
the  imitative  poet,  and  place  him  as  correfpondent  to  the 
painter;  for  he  refembles  him,  both  in  that,  as  to  truth,, 
he  does  but  naughty  things,  and  in  this  too  he  refembles 
b.ira,  in  being  converlant  with  a  different  part  of  the. 
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foul  from  that  which  is  beft.  And  thus  we  may,  with 
juftice,  not  admit  him  into  our  city  which  is  to  be  well 
regulated,  becaufe  he  excites  and  nourimes  this  part  of 
the  foul,  and  ftrengthening  it,  deflroys  the  rational;  as 
when  one  in  a  city  makes  the  wicked  powerful,  he  be- 
trays the  city,  and  deftroys  the  beft  men,  in  the  fame 
manner  we  mall  fay  that  the  imitative  poet  eftablifheth 
a  bad  republic  in  the  foul  of  each  individual,  gratifying 
the  foolifh  part  of  it,  which  neither  difcerns  what  is 
great,  nor  what  is  little,  but  deems  the  fame  things  fome- 
times  great,  and  fometimes  fmall,  forming  little  images 
in  its  own  imagination,  altogether  remote  from  the  truth. 
Entirely  fo.  But  we  have  not  however  as  yet,  at  leaft, 
brought  the  greateil  accufation  againft  it:  for  that  is, 
fome  how,  a  very  dreadful  one  that  it  is  able  to  corrupt 
even  the  good,  if  it  be  not  a  very  few  excepted.  Why  will 
it  not,  fmce  it  acts  in  this  manner?  But  hear  now,  and 
confider;  for  fome  how,  the  bell  of  us,  when  we  hear 
Homer,  or  any  of  the  tragic  writers  imitating  fome  of 
the  heroes  when  in  grief,  pouring  forth  long  fpeeches 
in  their  forrow,  bewailing  and  beating  their  breails,  you 
know  we  are  delighted,  and  yielding  ourielves,  we  fol- 
low along,  and  fympathizing  with  them,  \ve  ferioufly 
commend  him,  as  an  able  poet,  whoever  moil  affccteth 
us  in  this  manner.  I  know  it.  Why  do  you  not?  But 
when  any  domeftic  grief  befals  any  of  us,  you  perceive, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  we  value  ourielves  on  the  oppo- 
site behaviour,  if  we  can  be  quiet,  and  endure,  this  being, 
the  part  of  a  man,  but  that  of  a  woman,  which  in 
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other  cafe  we  commended.  I  perceive  it,  faid  he.  Is  this 
commendation  then,  faid  I,  a  handfome  one,  when  we 
fee  fuch  a  man  as  one  would  not  deign  to  be  one's  felf, 
but  would  be  afhamed  of,  not  to  abominate  but  to  delight 
in  him,  and  commend  him  ?  No,  truly,  faid  he ;  it  appears 
unreafonable.  Certainly,  faid  1,  if  you  confider  it,  at  leafl, 
in  this  manner.  How?  If  you  confider  that  the  part  of 
us,  which  in  our  private  misfortunes  is  forcibly  reftrain- 
ed,  and  is  kept  from  weeping  and  bewailing  to  the  full, 
being  by  nature  of  fuch  a  kind  as  is  defirous  of  thefe, 
is  the  very  part  which  is  by  the  poets  filled  and  gratified : 
but  that  part  in  us,  which  is  naturally  the  befl,  being  not 
fufficiently  inflructed,  neither  by  reafon  nor  habit,  grows 
remifs  in  its  guardianfhip  over  the  bewailing  part,  by  at- 
tending to  the  fufFerings  of  others,  and  deems  it  no  way 
difgraceful  to  itfelf,  to  commend  and  pity  one  who  grieves 
immoderately,  whilfl  he  profeffes  to  be  a  good  man.  But 
this  it  thinks  it  gains,  even  pleafure,  which  it  would  not 
chufe  to  be  deprived  of,  by  defpifing  the  whole  of  the 
poem.  For,  I  imagine,  it  falls  to  the  fhare  of  few  to  be 
able  to  confider,  that  what  we  feel  with  refpect  to  the 
fortunes  of  others,  mufl  neceffarily  be  felt  with  refpecl: 
to  our  own.  Since  it  is  not  eafy  for  one  to  bear  up  un- 
der his  own  misfortunes,  who  flrongly  cherifheth  the 
bewailing  difpofition  over  thofe  of  others.  Moil  true,  faid 
he.  And  is  not  the  reafoning  the  fame  with  reference  to 
the  ridiculous?  For  when  you  hear,  in  imitation  by  co- 
medy, or  in  private  converfation,  what  you  would  be  a- 
ihamed  to  do  yourfclf  to  excite  laughter,  and  are  delight- 
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ed  with  it,  and  imitate  it,  you  do  the  fame  thing  here  as 
in  the  tragic:  for  that  part,  which,  when  it  wanted  to 
excite  laughter,  was  formerly  rettrained  by  reafon  from. 
a  fear  of  incurring  the  character  of  fcurrility,  you  now 
letting  loofe,  and  allowing  there  to  grow  vigorous,  you  are 
often  imperceptibly  brought  to  be  in  your  own  behavi- 
our a  buffoon.  Extremely  fo,  faid  he.  And  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  as  to  venereal  pleafures,  and  anger,  and  the  whole 
of  the  paffions,  as  well  the  forrowful  as  the  joyful;  which, 
truly,  we  have  faid,  attend  us  in  every  action  that  the  poe- 
tical imitation  of  thefe  has  the  fame  effect  upon  us ;  for 
it  nourifhes  and  waters  thofe  things  which  ought  to  be 
parched,  and  conftitutes  as  our  governour,  thofe  which 
ought  to  be  governed,  in  order  to  our  becoming  better 
and  happier,  iiiftead  of  being  worfe  and  more  miferable. 
I  can  fay  no  otherwife,  faid  he.  When  therefore,  Glauco! 
faid  I,  you  meet  with  the  commenders  of  Homer,  who  tell 
how  this  poet  inftructed  Greece,  and  that  he  defervcs  to 
be  taken  as  a  matter  to  teach  one  both  the  management, 
and  the  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  and  that  one  fliould 
regulate  the  whole  of  his  life,  according  to  this  poet,  we 
Ihould  indeed  love  and  embrace  fuch  people,  as  being  the 
bett  they  are  able;  and  agree  with  them  that  Homer  is 
mott  poetical,  and  the  firft  of  tragedy  writers,  but  they 
mutt  know,  that  the  hymns  of  the  Gods,  and  the  praifes  of 
worthy  action  are  alone  to  be  admitted  into  the  city.  But 
if  it  ihould  admit  the  pleafureable  mufe  likewife,  in  ibngs, 
or  verfes,  you  ihould  have  pleafure,  and  pain,  reigning 
ill  the  city,  inttead  of  law,  and  of  that  reafon -which  al 
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way  appeareth  bed  to  the  community.  Moft  true,  faid  he. 
Let  thefe  things  now,  faid  I,  be  our  apology,  when  we  re- 
collect what  we  have  faid  with  reference  to  poetry,  that 
it  was  with  reafon  we  then  difmifled  it  from  our  re- 
public, fince  it  is  fuch  as  is  now  defcribed:  for  reafon 
obliged  us.  And  let  us  tell  it  further,  left  it  accufe  us 
of  a  certain  roughnefs,  and  rufticity.  That  there  is  an  old 
variance  between  philofophy,  and  poetry.  For  fuch  as 
thefe, 

That  bawling  bitch,  which  at  her  miilrefs  barks, 
and 

He's  great  in  empty  eloquence  of  fools, 
and 

On  trifles  ftill  they  plod,  becaufe  they're  poor. 
And  a  thoufand  fuch  like,  are  marks  of  an  antient  op- 
pofition  between  them.  But  neverthelefs  let  it  be  faid, 
that  if  any  one  fhow  reafon  for  it,  that  the  poetry 
and  the  imitation  which  are  calculated  for  pleafure, 
ought  to  be  in  a  well  regulated  city,  we,  for  our  part, 
fliall  gladly  admit  them,  as  we  are  at  leail  confcious 
to  ourfelves  that  we  are  charmed  by  them.  But  to  be- 
tray what  appears  to  be  truth,  were  an  unholy  thing. 
For  are  not  youyourfelf,  friend!  charmed  by  this  imita- 
tion, and  moft  efpecially  when  you  fee  it  performed  by 
Homer?  Very  much  fo.  Is  it  not  juft  then,  that  we  in- 
troduce it  apologizing  for  itfelf,  either  in  fong,  or  in  any 
other  meafure ?  By  all  means.  And  we  may  at  leail  grant, 
fome  how,  even  to  its  defenders,  fuch  as  are  not  poets, 
but  lovers  of  poetry,  to  fpeak  in  its  behalf,  without  verfe, 
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and  fhow  that  it  is  not  only  pleafant,  but  profitable  for 
republics,  and  for  human,  life;  and  we  mall  hear  with 
pleafure,  for  we  lhall  gain  fome  what  if  it  ihall  appear 
not  only  pleafant,  but  alfo  profitable.  Why  ihall  we  not 
gain,  faid  he  ?  And  if  it  happen  otherwife,  friend !  we  fhall 
do  as  thofe  who  have  been  in  love  when  they  deem  their 
love  unprofitable,  though  it  is  a  violence  on  them,  they 
however  defiil :  fo  we,  in  like  manner,  through  this  in- 
born love  of  fuch  poetry  that  prevails  in  our  bed  repu- 
blics, fhall  be  well  pleafed  to  fee  it  appear  to  be  the  belt 
and  trueft:  and  we  fhall  hear  it  till  it  is  able  to  make 
no  further  apology.  But  we  ihall  take  along  with  us  this 
difcourfe  we  have  held,  as  a  counter-charm,  and  incan- 
tation, being  afraid  to  fall  back  again  into  a  childifh 
and  vulgar  love:  we  may  perceive  then  that  we  are  not 
to  be  much  in  earneft  about  fuch  poetry  as  this,  as  if  it 
were  a  ferious  affair,  and  approached  to  the  truth,  but 
the  hearer  is  to  beware  of  it,  and  to  be  afraid  for  the 
republic  within  himfelf,  and  to  hold  thofe  opinions  of 
poetry  which  we  mentioned:  I  entirely  agree,  faid  he, 
for  great,  friend  Glauco!  faid  I,  great  is  the  contefc,  and 
not  fuch  as  is  imagined,  to  become  a  good  or  a  bad  man : 
fo  as  not  to  be  moved  neither  through  honour,  nor  riches, 
nor  any  magiftracy,  nor  poetic  imitation,  ever  to  neglect 
juilice,  and  the  other  virtues.  I  agree  with  you,  from 
what  we  have  difcufled,  and  fo  I  imagine  will  any  other. 
But  we  have  not  yet,  faid  I,  gone  through  the  greatefl 
prize  of  virtue,  and  the  rewards  laid  up  for  her.  You 
fpeak  of  fomc  prodigious  greatnefs,  faid  he,  if  there  be 
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other  greater,  than  thofe  mentioned.  But  what  is  there,, 
faid  I,  can  be  great  in  a  little  time?  for  this  whole  period 
from,  infancy  to  old  age,  is  but  little  in  refpect  of  the 
whole.  Nothing  at  all,  indeed,  faid  he.  What  then  ?  Do  you 
imagine  an  immortal  being,  ought  to  be  much  concern- 
ed about  fuch  a  period,  and  not  about  the  whole  of  du- 
ration? I  imagine,  faid  he,  about  the  whole.  But  why 
do  you  mention  this?  Have  you  not  perceived,  faid  I,, 
that  our  foul  is  immortal,  and  never  at  all  perifheth?  On 
which,  he  looking  at  me,  and  wondering,  faid,  Not  I, 
indeed.  But  are  you  able  to  fhow  this?  I  fhould  other- 
wife  do  a  wrong,  faid  I.  And  I  imagine  you  yourfeif  can 
fhow  it,  for  it  is,  in  110  refpect,  difficult.  To  me,  at  lead, 
faid  he,  it  is  difficult;  but  I  would  willingly  hear  from 
you  this  which  is  not  difficult.  You  fhall  hear  then,  faid 
I.  Only  fpeak,  reply 'd  he.  Is  there  not  fomething,  faid 
I,  you  call  good,  and  fomething  you  call  evil?  I  own  it. 
Bo  you  then  conceive  of  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
do?  How?  That  which  deflroys  and  corrupts  everything, 
is  the  evil,  and  what  preferves  and  profits  it,  is  the  good. 
I  do,  faid  he.  But  what?  Do  you  not  fay,  there  is  fome- 
thing is  good,  and  fomething  is  bad,  to  each  particular? 
As  biindnefs  to  the  eyes,  and  diieafe  to  every  animal  bo- 
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dy,  Mailing  to  corns,  rottennefs  to  wood,  ruil  to  brafs  and 
iron,  and  as  I  am-  faying,  alnioft  every  thing  hath  its  pe- 
culiar evil,  and  difeafe?  I  imagine  fo,  reply'd  he.  And 
when  any  tiling  of  this  kind  befalleth  any  thing,  does 
it  not  render  that  which  it  befalleth,  naughty,  and  in  the 
end,  diffolveth,  and  deftrpyeth  it..  Why  dotli  it  uot?  Its 
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own  peculiar  evil  then,  and  naughtinefs,  dcftroys  each 
particular,  or  if  this  does  not  deftroy  it,  nothing  clfe  at 
lead,  can  ever  deftroy  it.  For  that  which  is  good  at  leaft, 
can  never  at  all  deflroy  any  thing,  nor  yet  that  which  is 
neither  good,  nor  evil.  How  can  they,  faid  he?  If  then, 
we  fhall  be  able  to  find  among  beings,  any  one,  which 
hath,  indeed,  fome  evil,  which  rendcreth  it  naughty,  but 
is  not  however  able  to  diilblve  and  deftroy  it,  ihall  we 
not  then  know  that  a  being  thus  conftituted,  cannot  be 
deftroycd  at  all?  So,  reply'd  he,  it  appears.  What  then? 
faid  I.  Is  there  not  fomething  which  renders  the  foul, 
evil  ?  Certainly,  reply'd  he,  all  thefe  things  which  we  have 
now  mentioned,  injuftice,  intemperance,  cowardice,  igno- 
rance. But  does  then  any  of  thefe  diilblve  and  deftroy  it? 
And  attend  now,  that  we  may  not  be  impofed  on,  in  ima- 
gining that  an  unjuft  and  foolilh  man,  when  he  is  catch- 
ed  doing  injuftice,  is  then  deftroyed  through  his  injuf- 
tice, which  is  the  naughtinefs  of  his  foul:  but  confider 
it  thus.  As  difeafe,  which  is  the  naughtinefs  of  animal 
body  diflblveth  and  deftroyeth  body,  and  reduceth  it  to 
be  no  longer  that  body ;  and  all  thofe  things  we  mention- 
ed, being  deftroyed  by  their  own  proper  evil  adhering  to 
them  and  pollc fling  them,  are  reduced  to  a  non-exift- 
ence.  Is  it  not  fo?  Yes.  Confider  now  the  foul  in  the  fame 
manner.  Doth  injuftice,  or  other  vice  poffelFmg  it,  by  pof- 
feffing  it,  and  adhering  to  it,  corrupt  and  deface  it,  'till 
bringing  it  to  death,  it  feparate  it  from  the  body  ?  By  no 
means,  doth  it  this,  faid  he.  But  it  were  abfurd,  faid  I, 
that  any  thing  mould  be  deftroyed,  by  the  naughtinefs  of 
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another,  but  not  by  its  own.  Abfurd.  For  confider,  Glau- 
co!  faid  I,  that  neither  by  the  naughtinefs  of  victuals^ 
whether  it  be  their  mouldinefs,  or  rottennefs,  or  what- 
ever elfe,  do  we  imagine  our  body  can  be  deftroyed,  but 
if  this  naughtinefs  in  them,  create  in  the  body  a  naugh- 
tinefs of  the  body,  we  will  fay,  that  through  their  means, 
the  body  is  deftroyed  by  its  own  evil  which  is  difeafe. 
But  we  will  never  allow  that  by  the  naughtinefs  of  food 
which  is  one  thing,  the  body  which  is  another  thing, 
can  ever  by  this  foreign  evil,  without  creating  in  it  its 
own  peculiar  evil,  be  at  any  time  deftroyed.  You  fay  moil 
right,  reply 'd  he.  According  to  the  fame  reafoning  then> 
faid  I,  unlefs  the  naughtinefs  of  the  body,  create  a  naugh- 
tinefs of  the  foul,  let  us  never  allow,  that  the  foul  can 
be  deftroyed,  by  an  evil  which  is  foreign,  without  its  own 
peculiar  evil,  one  thing  by  the  evil  of  another.  There  is 
reafoii  for  it,  faid  lie.  Let  us  then,  either  refute  thefe 
things  as  not  good  reafoning,  or  fo  long  as  they  are  un- 
refuted,  let  us  at  no  time  fay,  that  the  foul  fhall  be  ever 
i;i  any  degree  the  more  deftroyecl,  either  by  burning  fe- 
ver, or  by  any  other  difeafe,  or  by  ilaughter,  not  even 
though  one  ilioukl  cut  the  whole  body  into  the  fmalleil 
parts  poiiible,  'till  one  {how  that  through  thefe  f offerings 
of  the  body,  the  foul  herfelf  becomes  more  unjuft  and 
impure.  But  we  will  never  allow  it  to  be  faid,  that  \vlieii 
a  foreign  evil  befalleth  any  thing,  whilft  its  own  proper 
evil  is  not  within  it,  that  either  the  foul,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  is  deftroyed.  But  this  at  leail,  faid  he,  no  one  Hiall 
ever  mow,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  die  are  by  death 
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rendered  more  unjuft.  But  if  any  one,  reply'd  I,  fhall 
dare  to  contend  with  us  in  reafoning;  and,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  own  the  fouls  are  im- 
mortal, will  fay,  that  when  one  dies  he  becomes  more 
wicked,  and  unjuft,  we  fhall  fome  how  juftly  demand  of 
him  to  mow,  if  he  fays  true  in  telling  us  this,  that  in- 
juftice  is  deadly  to  the  pofTeilbr,  as  a  difeafe;  and  that 
thofe  who  embrace  it  are  deftroyed  by  it  as  by  a  difeafe 
deftructive  in  its  own  nature.- — Of  thofe  moft  fpeedily 
who  embrace  it  moft,  and  thofe  more  ilowly  who  embrace 
it  lefs.  And  not  as  at  prefent  where  the  unjuft  die  hav- 
ing this  puniihment  infticled  on  them  by  others.  Truly, 
laid  he,  injuftice  does  not  appear  altogether  dreadful,  if 
it  mall  be  deadly  to  him  who  practifeth  it,  (for  that  were 
a  deliverance  from  evil)  but  I  rather  imagine  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  altogether  the  reverfe,  it  dePcroying  others  as 
far  as  it  can,  but  rendering  the  unjuft  extremely  alive, 
and  along  with  his  being  alive  rendering  him  wakeful 
like  wife;  fo  far  it  feems,  does  it  dwell  from  being  dead- 
ly. You  fay  well,  reply'd  I,  for  when  one's  own  wicked- 
iiels  and  peculiar  evil  is  mfufficieiit  to  kill  and  deftroy 
the  foul,  hardly  can  that  evil  at  leaft,  which  aims  at  the 
deftruction  of  another,  deftroy  a  foul  or  anything  elfe,  but 
what  it  is  aimed  againil.  Hardly  indeed,  (Vd^i  he,  as  appears 
to  me  at  leaft.  When  therefore  it  is  deftroyed  by  no  one 
evil,  neither  peculiar,  nor  foreign,  is  it  not  plain  thai:,  of 
neceility,  it  always  exifts,  and  if  it  always  exifts,  it  is  im- 
mortal? Of  neceility,  reply'd  he.  Let  this  then,  faid  I,  be 
iixed  in  this  manner.  And  if  it  be,  you'll  perceive  tl. 
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the  fame  fouls  fhall  always  remain,  for  their  number 
lhall  never  become  lefs,  none  being  deftroyed,  nor  mall 
it  become  greater;  for  if,  any  how,  the  number  of  im- 
mortals was  made  greater,  you  know  it  would  take  from 
the  mortal,  and  in  the  end  all  would  be  immortal.  You 
fay  true.    But  let  us  not,  faid  1,  imagine  this  (for  reafon 
will  not  allow  of  it)  nor  yet  that  the  foul  in  its  truer!  na- 
ture,  is  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  full  of  much  variety, 
diverfity,  and  difference,  confidered  in  itfelf.   How  do  you 
fay,  reply'd  he  ?  That  can  hardly,  faid  I,  be  eternal  which 
is  compounded  of  many  things,  and  which  hath  not  the 
fined  compofition,  as  hath  now  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
cafe  with  reference  to  the  foul  ?      It  is  not  likely,    at 
lead.     That  the  foul  then  is  fomething  immortal,  both 
our  prefent  reafonings,  and  others  too,  may  oblige  us  to 
own :   but  in  order  to  know  what  kind  of  being  the  foul 
is,  in  truth,  one  ought  not  to  contemplate  it,  as  it  is  da- 
maged both  by  its  conjunction  with  the  body,  and  by 
other  evils,  as  we  now  behold  it,  but  fuch  as  it  is  when 
become  pure,  fuch  it  mufl  by  reafoning  be  fully  con- 
templated, and  he  (who  doth  this)  fliall  find  it  far  more 
beautiful  at  kail,  and  fhall  more  plainly  fee  through 
juftice,  and  injuilice,  and  every  thing  we  have  now  gone 
over.    We  are  now  telling  the  truth  concerning  it,  fuch 
as  it  appears  at  prefent.     We  have  feen  it  indeed,  in  the 
fame  condition  in  which  they  fee  the  marine  Glaucus, 
where  they  cannot  ealily  perceive  his  antient  nature,  be- 
caufe  the  antient  members  of  his  body  are  partly  broken 
off,  and  others  are  worn  away;  and  he  altogether  da- 
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maged  by  the  waves :  and  befides  other  things  are  grown 
to  him,  fuch  as  fhell  iifti,  fea  weed,  and  flones :  fo  that  he 
every  way  refembleth  a  beail,  rather  as  what  he  natu- 
rally was.     In  fuch  a  condition  do  we  behold  the  foul 
under  a  thoufand  evils.     But  we  ought,  Glauco,  to  be- 
hold it  there.   Where,  faid  he.   In  its  philofophy;  and  to 
obferve  to  what  it  applies,  and  what  intimacies  it  afFe6ts, 
as  being  ally'd  to  that  which  is  divine,  immortal,   and 
eternal ;  and  what  it  would  become,  if  it  purfued  wholly 
what  is  of  this  kind,  and  were  by  this  purfuit,  brought 
out  of  that  ocean,  in  which  it  now  is,  and  had  the  flones 
and  fhell  fim,  fhakeii  off  from  it,  which,  at  prefent,  as 
it  is  fed  on  earth,   render  its  nature  in  great  meafure, 
earthy,   ilony,    and  favage,   through  thofe  enjoyments, 
which  are  faid  to  render  happy.      And  then  fliould  one 
behold  its  true  nature,  whether  multiform,  or  uniform, 
and  every  thing  concerning  it.     But  we  have,  now,  as  I 
imagine,  fufnciently  gone  over  its  pailions,  and  appear- 
ances in  human  life.    Entirely  fo,  reply 'd  he.    Have  we 
not  now,  faid  I,  difcufled  every  thing  elfe  in  our  reafon- 
ings,  but  have  not  produced  thole  rewards,  and  honours 
of  juftice  (as  you  fay  Hefiod  and  Homer  do,)  but  we  find 
judice  itfelf  to  be  the  bed  reward  to  the  foul;   and  that 
it  ought  to  do  what  is  juft,  whether  it  have,  or  have  not 
Gyges'  ring,  and  along  with  fuch  a  ring,  the  helmet  1  ike- 
wife  of  Pluto.     You  fay  moil  true,  laid  he.     Will  it  riot 
now  then,  Glauco!  faid  1,  be  attended  with  no  envy,  if 
befides  thefe,  we  add  thole  rewards  to  juilice  and  the  o- 
ther  virtues,  what  and  liov/  great  there  are  afforded  to 
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the  foul  both  by  men  and  Gods,  both  whilft  the  man  is 
alive,  and  after  he  is  dead?    By  all  means,  faid  he.    Will 
you  then  reilore  me  what  you  borrowed  in  the  reafon- 
ing?     What,  chiefly?     I  granted  you,  that  the  juil  man 
fhould  be  deemed  unjuft,  and  the  unjuft  be  deemed  to 
be  juft.  For  you  were  of  opinion,  that  though  it  were  not 
poiTible  that  thefe  things  iliould  be  concealed  from  Gods 
and  men,  it  iliould  however  be  granted,  for  the  fake  of 
the  argument,  that  juilice  in  itfelf,  might  be  compared 
with  injuftice  in  itfelf,  or  do  you  not  remember  it?    I 
fhould,  indeed,  be  unjuft,  faid  he,  if  I  did  not.    Now  af- 
ter the  judgment  is  over,  I  demand  again,  in  behalf  of 
juftice,  that  as  you  allow  it  to  be  indeed  efleemed  both 
by  Gods  and  men,  you  likewife  allow  it  to  have  the  fame 
good  reputation,  that  it  may  alfo  receive  thefe  prizes  of 
victory,  which  it  acquires  from  the  reputation  of  juftice, 
and  beftows  them  on  thofe  who  poilefs  it.    Since  it  hath 
already  appeared  to  beftow  thofe  good  things  which  arife 
from  really  being  juil,  and  that  it  doth  not  deceive  thofe 
who  truly  embrace  it.   You  demand  what  is  juil,  faid  he. 
Will  you  not  then,   faid  I,   in  the  firfl  place,  reilore  me 
this?   That  it  is  not  concealed  from  the  Gods,  what  fort 
of  man  each  of  the  two  is.      We  will  grant  it,  faid  he. 
And  if  they  be  not  concealed,  one  of  them  mall  be  be- 
loved of  the  Gods,  and  one  of  them  hated,  as  we  agreed 
in  the  beginning.     We  did  fo.     And  ill  all  we  not  agree, 
that  as  to  the  man  who. is  beloved  of  the  Gods,  what- 
ever comes  to  him  from  the  Gods,  mall  all  be  the  bell 
poiTible,  unlcfs  he  have  fome  neceiTary  ill  from  former 
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mifcarriage.  Entirely  fo.  We  are  then,  to  think  in  this 
manner  of  the  juft  man,  that  if  he  happen  to  be  in  po- 
verty, or  in  difeafes,  or  in  any  other  of  thofe  imaginary 
evils,  thefe  things  to  him  ifTue  in  fomething  good,  either 
whilil  alive,  or  dead.  For  never  at  all  is  he  neglected  by 
the  Gods  at  lead,  whoever  he  is  who  inclines  earneftly 
to  endeavour  to  become  juft,  and  practifes  virtue  as  far 
as  it  is  poilible  for  man  to  refcmble  God.  It  is  reafonable, 
reply'd  he,  that  fuch  an  one  fhould  not  be  neglected  by 
him  he  refembles.  And  are  we  not  to  think  the  reverfe 
of  thefe  things,  concerning  the  unjuft  man?  Entirely. 
Such  then,  would  feem  to  be  the  prizes,  which  the  jufl 
man  receiveth  from  the  Gods.  Such  they  are  indeed  in  my 
opinion,  faid  he.  But  what,  faid  I,  do  they  receive  from 
men?  Is  not  the  cafe  thus?  (if  we  are  to  fuppofe  the 
truth)  Do  not  cunning,  and  unjuft  men,  do  the  fame 
thing  as  racers,  who  run  well  at  the  beginning,  but  not 
fo  at  the  end?  for  at  the  firft  they  brifkly  leap  forward,  but 
in  the  end  they  become  ridiculous,  and,  with  their  ears 
on  their  neck,  they  run  off  without  any  reward.  But  fuch 
as  are  true  racers,  arriving  at  the  end,  both  receive  the 
prizes,  and  are  crowned.  Does  it  not  happen  thus  for 
the  moll  part  as  to  juft  men?  that  at  the  end  of  every 
action,  and  intercourfe  of  life  they  are  both  held  in  e- 
fleem,  and  receive  rewards  from  men.  Entirely  fo.  You 
will  then  fulFer  me  to  fay  of  thefe  what  you  yourfelf  faid 
of  the  unjufl.  For  I  will  aver  now,  that  the  juft  when 
they  are  grown  up,  fhall  arrive  at  power  if  they  defire 
rnagiilracies,  they  mall  marry  where  they  incline,  and 
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lhall  fettle  their  children  in  marriage  where  they  incline, 
and  every  thing  elfe  you  mentioned  concerning  the  o- 
thers,  I  now  fay  concerning  thefe.  And  on  the  other  hand 
I  will  fay  of  the  unjuft,  that  the  mofl  of  them,  though 
they  may  be  concealed  whilft  they  are  young,  yet  being 
catched  at  the  end  of  the  race,  are  ridiculous,  and  when 
they  become  old,  are  wretched  and  ridiculed,  and  mall 
be  fcourged  both  by  foreigners,  and  citizens,  and  they 
lhall  afterwards  be  tortured,  and  burnt,  which  you  faid 
were  terrible  things,  and  you  fpoke  the  truth.  Imagine 
you  hear  from  me  that  they  fuffer  all  thefe  things.  But 
fee  if  you  will  admit  of  what  I  fay.  Entirely,  faid  he,  for 
you  fay  what  is  jutL  Such  as  thefe  now,  faid  I,  are  the 
prizes,  the  rewards  and  gifts,  which  a  juil  man  receives 
in  his  life  time,  both  from  Gods  and  men;  befides  thofe 
good  things  which  juftice  contains  in  itfelf.  And  they 
are  extremely  beautiful,  faid  he,  and  likewife  permanent.. 
But  thefe  now,  faid  I,  are  nothing  in  number  or  mag- 
nitude, when  compared  with  thofe  which  await  each  of 
the  two  at  death.  And  thefe  things  mult  likewife  be 
heard,  that  each  of  them  may  compleatly  have  what  is 
their  due  in  the  reafoning.  You  may  fay  on,  reply'd  he,, 
not  as  to  a  hearer  who  hath  heard  much,  but  who  hears 
with  greater  pleafure.  But,  however,  I  will  not,  faid  I, 
tell  you  the  apologue  of  Alcinus;  but  that,  indeed,  of 
a  brave  man,  Erus  the  foil  of  Armenius,  by  defcent  a 
Pamphilian ;  who  happening  on  a  time  to  die  in  battle,, 
when  the  dead  were  on  the  tenth  day  carried  off,  already 
all  corrupted,  he  was  taken  up  found,  and  being  carried 
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home,  as  he  was  about  to  be  buried  on  the  twelfth  day, 
when  laid  on  the  funeral  pile,  he  revived,  and  being  re- 
vived, he  told  what  he  faw  in  the  other  ilate,and  faid ;  That 
after  his  foul  went  out,  it  went  with  many  others,  and 
that  they  came  to  a  certain  region  of  fpirits,  where  there 
were  two  gulphs  in  the  earth,  near  to  one  another,  and  o- 
ther  two  openings  in  the  heavens,  oppofite  to  them,  and 
that  the  judges  fate  between  thefe.  And  when  they  give 
judgment,  they  commanded  the  jufl  to  go  to  the  right 
hand,  and  upwards  through  the  heaven,  fixing  before  them 
the  accounts  of  the  judgment  pronounced;  but  the  un~ 
juft,  they  commanded  to  the  left,  and  downwards,  and 
thefe  likewife  had  behind  them  the  accounts  of  all  they 
had  done.  But  on  his  coming  before  the  judges,  they 
faid,  it  behoved  him  to  be  a  meflenger  to  men  concern- 
ing things  there,  and  they  commanded  him  to  hear,  and 
to  contemplate  every  thing  in  the  place.  And  that  he  faw 
here,  through  two  openings,  one  of  the  heaven,  and  one 
of  the  earth,  the  fouls  going  away,  after  they  were  there 
judged;  and  through  the  other  two  openings  he  faw,  fi- 
fing through  the  one  out  of  the  earth,  fouls  full  of  fqualid- 
nefs,  and  dufh;  and  through  the  other,  he  faw  other  fouls 
defcending  pure  from  heaven;  and  that  always  on  their 
arrival,  they  feemed  to  come  off  a  long  journey,  and  that 
they  gladly  went  to  reft  themfelves  in  the  meadow,  as  in 
a  public  affembly,  and  fainted  one  another,  fuch  as  were 
of  acquaintance,  and  that  thefe  who  rofe  out  of  the  earth, 
afked  the  others  concerning  the  things  above,  and  thofe 
from  heaven  afked  them  concerning  the  things  below,  and 
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that  they  told  one  another:  thofe  wailing  and  weeping 
whilft  they  called  to  mind,  what  and  how  many  things 
they  fufFered  and  faw  in  their  journey  under  earth ;  (for 
it  was  a  journey  of  a  thoufand  years)  and  that  thefe  a- 
gain  from  heaven,  explained  their  enjoyments,  and  fpeo 
tacles  of  inexpreflible  beauty.  To  narrate  many  of  them, 
Glauco!  would  take  much  time;  hut  this,  he  faid,  was 
the  fum,  whatever  pieces  of  injuilice  any  had  commit- 
ted, and  how  many  foever  any  one  had  injured,  they 
were  punifhed  for  all  thefe  feparately  tenfold,  and  that 
it  was  in  each,  according  to  the  rate  of  an  hundred  years, 
the  life  of  man  being  confidered  as  fo  long,  that  they 
might  fuifer  tenfold  puniihment  of  the  injuftice  they 
had  done.  So  that  if  any  one  had  put  any  to  death,  either 
by  betraying  cities,  or  armies,  or  bringing  men  into  {la- 
very,  or  being  confederates  in  any  other  wickednefs, 
for  each  of  ail  thefe  they  reaped  tenfold  fufFerings  ; 
and  if,  again,  they  had  benefited  any  by  good  deeds,  and 
had  been  jufl,  and  holy,  they  reaped  what  was  worthy, 
according  to  thefe  actions.  Of  thoie  who  died  very  young, 
and  lived  but  a  little  time,  he  told  what  is  not  worth  re- 
lating in  refpedl  of  other  things.  But  of  impiety  and  pie- 
ty towards  the  Gods,  and  parents,  and  of  filicide,  he  told 
the  more  remarkable  retributions.  For  he  faid  he  was 
prefent  when  one  was  afked  by  another,  where  the  great 
Aridaeus  was?  This  Aridaeus  had  been  tyrant  in  a  cer- 
tain city  of  Pamphylia  a  thoufand  years  before  that  time, 
and  had  killed  his  aged  father,  and  his  elder  brother, 
and  had  done  many  other  unhallowed  deeds  as  it  WCLS 
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reported:  and  he  faid,  the  one  who  was  afked,  reply 'd; 
he  neither  comes,  faid  he,  nor  ever  will  come  hither:  for 
we  then  furely  faw  this  likewife  among  other  dreadful 
fpectacles,  when  we  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  open- 
ing, and  were  about  to  come  up  after  having  fuffered  all 
our  fufferings,  we  beheld  both  him  on  a  fudden,  and  o- 
thers  likewife,  the  moflof  whom  were  tyrants,  and  fome 
private  perfons  who  had  committed  great  iniquity,  whom, 
when  they  imagined  they  were  to  get  up,  the  mouth  of 
the  opening  did  not  admit,   but  bellowed  when  any  of 
thofe  who  were  fo  polluted  with  wickednefs,   or  who 
had  not  been  fufficiently  punimed,  made  an  attempt  to 
afcend.     And  then,  faid  he,  fierce  men,  and  all  of  fire  to 
look  at,  {landing  by,  and  underilanding  the  bellowing, 
took  them  and  led  them  apart,  Aridaeus  and  the  reft, 
binding  their  hands,  and  their  feet,  and  thmfting  down 
their  head,  and  pulling  off  their  fkin,  dragged  them  to 
an  outer  road,  tearing  them  on  thorns.   Declaring  always 
to  thofe  who  palled  by,  on  what  accounts  they  fuiFered 
thefe  things,   and  that  they  were  carrying  them  to  be 
thrown  into  Tartarus.     And  hence,  he  faid,  that  amidft 
all  their  various  terrors,  this  terror  furparled,   lell   the 
mouth  mould  bellow,  and  that  when  it  was  filent,  every 
one  molt  gladly  afcended.   And  that  the  punimments  and 
torments  were  fuch  as  thefe,  and  their  rewards  were  the 
reverfe  of  thefe.   And  that  every  one,  after  they  had  been, 
feven  days  in  the  meadow,  arifing  thence,   it  behoved 
them  to  depart  on  the  eight  day,  and  arrive  at  another 
place  on  the  fourth  day  after,  from  whence  they  per- 
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ceived  from  above  through  the  whole  heaven  and  earth, 
a  light  flretched  as  a  pillar,  moftly  refembling  the  rain- 
bow, but  more  bright,  and  pure.  At  which  they  arriv- 
ed, in  one  day's  journey,  and  thence  they  perceived 
through  the  middle  of  the  light  from  heaven,  the  ex- 
tremities of  its  ligatures  extended:  for  that  this  light 
was  the  belt  of  heaven,  like  the  tranverfe  beams  of  mips 
in  like  manner  keeping  the  whole  circumference  united. 
And  that  from  the  extremities  hang  the  diftaff  of  necef- 
fity,  by  which  all  the  revolutions  were  turned  round, 
whofe  fpindle,  and  point,  were  both  of  adamant,  but  its 
whirl  mixed  of  this  and  of  other  things,  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  whirl  was  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  its  figure, 
as  is  any  one  we  fee  here.  And  you  muft  conceive  it, 
from  what  he  faid,  to  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  this.  As  if  in 
fome  great  hollow  whirl,  carved  throughout,  there  was 
fuch  another,  but  leiler  within  it,  fitted  to  it,  like  cafks 
fitted  one  within  another,  and  in  the  fame  manner  a 
third,  and  a  fourth,  and  other  four,  for  that  the  whirls 
were  eight  in  all,  as  circles  one  within  another,  hav- 
ing their  lips  appearing  upwards,  and  forming  round 
the  fpindle  one  united  convexity  of  one  whirl;  and  that 
the  fpindle  was  driven  through  the  middle  of  the  eight; 
and  that  the  iirft  and  outmoft  whirl  had  the  wideft  cir- 
cumference in  the  lip,  that  the  fixth  had  the  fecond  wide, 
and  that  of  the  fourth  is  the  third  wide,  and  the  fourth 
wide  that  of  the  eight,  and  the  fifth  wide  that  of  the  fe- 
venth,  the  fixth  wide  that  of  the  fifth,  and  the  feventh 
wide  that  of  thethlrd,  and  the  eight  wide  that  of  the  fe- 
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cond.  And  that  that  of  the  largeft  is  variegated,  that  of 
the  feventh  is  the  brighteft,  and  that  of  the  eight  hath 
its  colour  from  the  mining  of  the  feventh,  that  of  the 
fecond  and  fifth  like  to  one  another,  more  yellow  than 
thofe  others.  But  the  third  hath  the  whiteft  colour,  the 
fourth  reddifh;  the  fecond  in  whitenefs  furpaillng  the 
fixth,  and  that  the  diftaff  muft  turn  round  in  a  circle 
with  the  whole  it  carries,  and  whilft  the  whole  is  turn- 
ing round,  the  feven  inner  circles  are  gently  turned  round 
in  a  contrary  motion  to  the  whole.  And  that  of  thefe, 
the  eight  moves  the  fwifteft,  and  next  to  it,  and  equal 
to  one  another,  the  feventh,  the  fixth  and  the  fifth; 
and  that  the  third  went  in  a  motion  which  as  appeared 
to  them  compleated  its  circle  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
fourth.  The  fourth  in  fwiftnefs  was  the  third,  and  the 
fifth  was  the  fecond,  and  it  was  turned  round  on  the 
knees  of  neceflity.  And  that  on  each  of  its  circles  there 
was  feated  a  Syren  on  the  upper  lide  carried  round,  and 
uttering  her  voice  in  one  monotone.  But  that  the  whole  of 
them  being  eight,  compofed  one  harmony.  That  there 
were  other  three  fitting  round  at  equal  diflance  one  from 
another,  each  on  a  throne,  the  daughters  of  neceffity,  the 
Fates,  in  white  veftments,  and  having  crowns  on  their 
heads ;  Lachefis,  and  Clotho,  and  Atropos,  finging  to  the 
harmony  of  the  Syrens.  Lachefis  finging  the  paft,  Clo- 
tho the  prefent,  and  Atropos  the  future.  And  that  Clo- 
tho, at  certain  intervals,  with  her  right  hand  laid  hold 
of  the  fpindle,  and  along  with  her  mother  turned  about 
the  outer  circle.  And  Atropos,  in  like  manner,  turned. 
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the  inner  ones,  with  her  left  hand.  And  that  Lachefis 
touched  both  of  thefe,  feverally,  with  either  hand.  Alter 
they  arrive  here,  it  behoves  them  to  go  directly  to  Lache- 
fis. That  then  a  certain  prophet  firft  of  all  ranges  them 
in  order,  and  then  taking  the  lots,  and  the  models  of 
lives,  from  the  knees  of  Lachefis,  and  afcending  a  lofty 
tribunal,  he  fays;  The  fpeech  of  virgin  Lachefis,  the 
daughter  of  iieceffity;  fouls  of  a  day!  The  beginning 
of  another  period  of  men  of  mortal  race.  The  daemon 
lhall  not  receive  you  as  his  lot,  but  you  fhall  chufe  the 
daemon:  he  who  draws  the  firft,  let  him  firft  make 
choice  of  a  life,  to  which  he  muft  of  neceflity  adhere: 
virtue  is  independent  which  every  one  fhall  partake  of, 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  he  honours,  or  difhonours  her: 
the  caufe  is  in  himfelf,  who  makes  the  choice,  and  God 
is  blamelefs.  And  that  when  he  had  faid  thefe  things, 
he  threw  on  all  of  them  the  lots,  and  that  each  took 
up  the  one  which  fell  befide  him,  and  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  take  no  other  than  it.  And  that  when  he  had 
taken  it,  he  knew  what  number  he  had  drawn.  That 
after  this  he  placed  on  the  ground  before  them,  the 
models  of  lives  many  more  than  thofe  we  fee  at  pre- 
fent.  And  that  they  were  of  every  kind.  For  there 
were  lives  of  all  forts  of  animals,  and  human  lives  of 
every  kind.  And  that  among  thefe,  there  were  tyran- 
nies alib,  fome  of  them  perpetual,  and  others  deftroyed 
in  the  inidft  of  their  greatnefs,  and  ending  in  poverty, 
baiiimment,  and  want.  That  there  were  alfo  lives  of 
renowned  men>  fome  for  their  appearance  as  to  beau- 
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ty,  ftrength,  and  agility;  and  others  renowned  for  their 
defcent,  and  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors.  There  were 
the  lives  of  renowned  women  in  the  fame  manner.  But 
that  there  was  no  difpofition  of  foul  among  thefe  mo- 
dels, becaufe,  of  neceffity,  on  chuling  a  different  life,  it 
becometh  different  itfelf.  As  to  other  things,  riches  and 
poverty,  ficknefs  and  health,  they  were  mixed  with  one 
another,  and  fome  were  in  a  middle  itation  between 

thefe. There,  then,  as  appears,  friend  Glauco!   is  the 

whole  danger  of  man.  And,  on  thefe  accounts,  this,  of 
all  things,  is  moil  to  be  iludied,  in  what  manner  every 
one  of  us,  omitting  other  ftudies,  mall  become  an  en- 
quirer, and  learner,  in  this  ftudy,  if,  by  any  means,  he 
be  able  to  learn  and  find  out,  who  mall  make  him  ex- 
pert and  intelligent  to  difcern  a  good  life,  and  a  bad; 
and  to  chufe  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  the  beft  of 
what  is  poffible,  confidering  all  the  things  now  men- 
tioned, both  compounded  and  feparated  from  one  ano- 
ther what  they  are  with  refpecl:  to  the  virtue  of  life. 
And  to  underftand  what  good  or  evil  beauty  operates 
when  mixed  with  poverty,  or  riches,  and  with  this 
or  the  other  habit  of  foul;  and  what  is  operated  by 
noble  and  ignoble  defcent,  by  privacy,  and  by  public 
ftation,  by  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  docility  and  indoci- 
lity,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  the  kind  which  natural- 
ly pertains  to  the  foul,  and  likewife  of  what  is  acquir- 
ed, when  blended  one  with  another;  fo  as  to  be  able 
from  all  thefe  things  to  compute,  and  having  an  eye 
to  the  nature  of  the  foul,  to  comprehend  both  the 
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worfe  and  the  better  life,  pronouncing  that  to  be  the  worfe 
which  ihall  lead  the  foul  to  become  more  unjuft,  and 
that  to  be  the  better  life  which  {hall  lead  it  to  become 
more  juft,  and  to  difmifs  every  other  confideration.  For 
we  have  feen,  that  in  life,  and  in  death,  this  is  the  bell 
choice.  But  it  is  neceflary  that  one  have  this  opinion 
firm  as  an  adamant  in  him,  when  he  goes  into  the  o- 
ther  world,  in  order  that  there  alfo  he  may  be  unmoved 
•with  riches,  or  any  fuch  evils,  and  may  not,  Humbling 
into  tyrannies,  and  other  fuch  practices,  do  many  and 
incurable  mifchiefs,  and  himfelf  fufFer  Hill  greater: 
but  may  underftand  to  chufe  always  the  middle  life, 
as  to  thefe  things,  and  to  fhuri  the  extremes  on  either 
hand,  both  in  this  life  as  far  as  is  poflible,  and  in  the 
whole  of  hereafter.  For  thus  man  becomes  moil:  hap- 
py.-— For  that  then  the  meflenger  from  the  other  world 

further  told,  how  that  the  prophet  fpoke  thus. Even, 

to  him  who  comes  laft,  chufmg  with  judgment,  living 
confiilently,  there  is  prepared  a  defirable  life,  no  way 
bad.  Let  neither  him  who  is  firft,  be  heedlefs  in  his 
choice,  nor  let  him  who  is  laft,  defpair.  He  laid,  that 
when  the  prophet  had  fpoken  thefe  things,  the  firil 
who  drew  a  lot  run  inftantly,  and  chofe  the  greateft  ty- 
ranny, but  through  folly  and  infatiablenefs  had  not 
fufficiently  examined  all  things  on  making  his  choice, 
but  was  ignorant,  that  in  this  life  there  was  this  defti- 
ny,  the  devouring  of  his  own  children,  and  other  evils, 
and  that  afterwards,  when  he  had  confidered  it  at  lei- 
fure,  he  wailed  and  lamented  his  choice,  not  having  oh- 
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ferved  the  admonitions  of  the  prophet  above  mentioned. 
For  that  he  did  not  accufe  himfelf,  as  the  author  of  his 
misfortunes,  but  fortune,   and  the  daemons,  and  every 
thing  inflead  of  himfelf.    And  that  he  was  one  of  thofe 
who  came  from  heaven,  who  had  in  his  former  life  liv- 
ed in  a  regulated  republic,   and  had  been  virtuous  by 
cuftom  without  philofophy.  And  that  in  general  among 
thefe,  there  were  not  a  few  found,  who  came  from  hea- 
ven, as  being  unexercifed  in  trials.      But  that  the  moil 
of  thofe  w,ho  came  from  earth,  as   they  had  endured 
hardfhips  themfelves,  and  had  feeii  others  in  hardfhips, 
did  not  precipitantly  make  their  choice.     And  hence, 
and  through  the  fortune  of  the  lot,  to  mofh  fouls  there 
was  an  exchange  of  good  and  evil  things.     Since  if  one 
mould  always,  whenever  he  comes  into  this  life,  found- 
ly  philofophize,   and  the  lot  of  election  mould  not  fall 
on  him  the  very  laft,  it  would  feem  from   what  hath 
been  told  us  from  thence,  that  he  mail  be  happy  not  on- 
ly here,  but  when  he  goes  hence,  and  his  journey  hi- 
ther back  again  mail  not  be   earthy,  and  rugged,   but 
fmooth  and  heavenly.    This  fpedlacle,  he  faid,  was  wor- 
thy to  behold  in  what  manner  the  feveral  fouls   made 
choice  of  their  life.     For  it  was  both  pitiful  and  ridicu- 
lous and  wonderful  to  behold:   as  each  for  the  moil  part 
chofe,  according  to  the  habit  of  their  former  life.    For 
he  told  that  he  faw  the  foul  which  was  formerly  the 
foul  of  Orpheus  making  choice  of  the  life  of  a  fwan, 
through  hatred  of  woman-kind,  being  unwilling  to  be 
born  of  woman  on  account  of  the  death  he  fufFered  from 
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them.  He  faw,  likewife,  the  foul  of  Thamyris,  mak- 
ing choice  of  the  life  of  a  nightingale.  And  he  faw 
likewife  a  fwan  turning  to  the  choice  of  human  life; 
and  other  mufical  animals,  in  like  manner,  as  is  like- 
ly. And  that  he  faw  one  foul,  in  making  its  choice,  chu- 
ling  the  life  of  a  lyon ;  and  that  it  was  the  foul  of  Te- 
lamonian  Ajax,  fhunning  to  become  a  man,  remember- 
ing the  judgment  given  with  reference  to  the  armour. 
That  next  he  faw  the  foul  of  Agamemnon,  and  that  this 
one,  in  hatred  alfo  of  the  human  kind,  on  account  of 
his  misfortunes,  exchanged  it  for  the  life  of  an  .eagle. 
And  that  he  faw  the  foul  of  Atalante  chufing  her  lot 
amidft  the  reft,  and  having  attentively  obferved  the  great 
honours  paid  an  athletic  man  was  unable  to  pafs  by, 
but  took  it.  That  after  it,  he  faw  the  foul  of  Epaeus  the 
Panopean,  going  into  the  nature  of  a  fkilful  workwoman. 
And  that  far  off,  among  the  laft,  he  faw  the  foul  of  the 
buffoon  Therfites,  afTuming  the  ape.  And  that  by  chance, 
he  faw  the  foul  of  Ulyffes,  who  had  drawn  its  lot  laft  of 
all,  going  to  make  its  choice:  that  in  remembrance  of 
its  former  toils,  and  tired  of  ambition,  it  went  about  a 
long  time,  feeking  the  life  of  a  private  man,  of  no  bufi- 
nefs,  and  with  difficulty  found  it  lying  fome -where,  ne- 
glecled  by  the  reft.  And  that  when  it  faw  it,  it  fa  id,  that 
he  would  have  made  the  fame  choice  if  he  had  gotten 
the  firft  lot,  and  gladly  made  choice  of  it.  And  that  in 
like  manner  the  fouls  of  wild  beafts  went  into  men,  and 
men  again  into  beafts.  The  unjuft  changing  into  wild 
beafts,  and  the  juft  into  tame,  and  that  they  were  blcad° 
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ed  by  all  forts  of  mixtures.  That,  after  all  the  fouls  had 
chofen  their  lives  according  as  they  drew  their  lots,  they 
went  all  in  order  to  Lachefis,  and  that  me  gave  to  every 
one  the  daemon  he  chofe,  and  fent  him  along  to  be  the 
guardian  of  his  life,  and  the  accomplifher  of  what  he 
had  chofen:  he  firft  of  all  conducts  it,  to  Clotho,  to  ra- 
tify under  her  hand  and  by  the  whirl  of  the  vortex  of 
her  fpindle,  the  deftiny  he  had  chofen  by  lot:  and  after 
being  with  her,  he  leads  him  back  again  to  the  fpinning 
of  Atropos,  who  maketh  the  deftinies  irreverfible.  And 
that  from  hence  they  proceed  dire6tly  under  the  throne 
of  Neceflity;  and  after  he  had  palTed  by  it,  as  all  others 
pafled,  they  marched  all  into  the  plain  of  Lethe  amidft 
dreadful  heat,  and  fcorching,  for  he  faid  that  it  is  void 
of  trees  and  every  thing  that  the  earth  produceth.  That 
when  night  came  on,  they  encamped  befide  the  river  A- 
melete,  whofe  water  no  vefTel  contains;  a  certain  mea- 
fure  then  of  the  water  all  of  them  muit  of  necellity  drink, 
and  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  preferved  by  prudence,  drink 
more  than  the  meafure,  and  that  he  who  drinks,  always 
forgets  every  thing.  And  that  after  they  were  laid  afleep, 
and  it  became  midnight,  there  was  thunder,  and  an  earth- 
quake, and  they  were  thence  on  a  fucldeii  carried  up- 
wards, fome  one  way,  and  fome  another,  approaching 
to  generation,  like  ftars.  But  that  he  himfelf  was  forbid- 
den to  drink  of  the  water.  Where  however,  and  in  what 
manner,  he  came  into  his  body,  he  knew  nothing,  buc 
fuddenly  looking  up  in  the  morning  he  law  himfelf  al- 
ready laid  on  tile  funeral  pile.  And  this  fable,  Glaucn; 
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hath  been  preferved,  and  is  not  loft,  and  it  may  preferve 
us,  if  we  obferve  it,  and  fliall  happily  pafs  over  the  ri- 
ver Lethe,  and  fhall  not  contaminate  the  foul. 

But  if  the  company  will  be  perfuaded  by  me ;  account- 
ing the  foul  immortal,  and  able  to  bear  all  evil,  and  all 
good,  we  fhall  always  hold  the  road  which  leads  above ; 
and  juftice  with  prudence  we  fhall  by  all  means  purfue ; 
in  order  that  we  may  be  friends  both  to  ourfelves,  and 
to  the  Gods,  both  whilft  we  remain  here,  and  when  we 
receive  its  rewards,  like  vidlors  aflembled  together;  and, 
we  fhall  both  here,  and  in  that  thoufand  years  journey 
we  have  defcribed,  enjoy  a  happy  life. 
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